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THE TRAGEDY OF THEODORE DREISER 


By CAMILLE McCoLe 


“I did not think I could write anything beyond newspaper items, and with 
this conclusion many will no doubt be glad to agree with me even unto this 


day.” 


N the year seventeen hundred and 
forty, a plump and lively—‘“very 
lively it will be, if he have hope of 
seeing a lady whom he loves and 
honours,” he said of himself—a 
plump and lively little Englishman 
published a book which trans- 
formed him almost overnight from 
a fairly successful London printer 
to the lion of English letters and so- 
ciety. Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded, 
for that was the name of the book, 
seems very crude to us to-day and 
most of us are somewhat inclined 
to laugh over its saccharine senti- 
mentality and to curl our lips just a 
bit derisively at its time-serving mo- 
rality. 

But such was not the case in sev- 
enteen hundred and forty. For then 
that book was considered a very 
great one indeed and its appearance 
was said to be the only piece of 


—Theodore Dreiser. 


news that was at all worth talking 
about. Horace Walpole in writing 
to a friend of his blamed the pau- 
city of news in his letter upon 
Pamela, for that novel, said he, is 
now “the universal, and only 
theme.” And so it was. For if 
ever an author awoke to find him- 
self famous, it was Samuel Richard- 
son! One English poet hailed him 
as an agent of Providence. Min- 
isters united in praising the man 
from their pulpits. Sentimental 
women deluged him with corre- 
spondence and concealed them- 
selves in the London parks that 
they might steal covert and blush- 
ing glances at him as he strolled by. 
Everyone read his book, and from 
my lady’s boudoir to the servants’ 
hall there was nothing but tears and 
sympathy for this foolish servant 
girl who was “like snow” and cov- 
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ered “everything with her white- 
ness.” 

The story was frequently read 
aloud in the evening, and that great 
bibliophile, Mr. A. E. Newton, tells 
us that when “pathetic passages 
were reached, the members of the 
family would retire to separate 
apartments to weep ... and after 
composing themselves they would 
return to the fireside and the read- 
ing would proceed.” And there is 
at least one instance recorded of a 
crowd gathering in a village black- 
smith’s shop to hear the smith read 
the book to them. When the last 
letter of the story assured these sim- 
ple and good people that Pamela 
had been happily married, when 
they were convinced that she had 
no longer any need of their tears, 
then this crowd of villagers could 
restrain themselves no _ longer. 
Surging out of the smithy, they 
hunted up the sexton and, we are 
told, they made him open the 
church where they rang the bell to 
show their relief and joy! 

An author’s admirers seldom 
gather nowadays in blacksmith’s 
shops to hear his latest book read. 
But it is still quite the fashion in 
some quarters to ring bells to-day 
for certain of our novelists. And 
no contemporary writer can be de- 
pended upon to toll the bells more 
loudly than can Mr. Theodore 
Dreiser. He makes, as a matter of 
fact, some of our most respectable 
critics not only ring the bell but al- 
most pull down the steeple at the 
same time. 

Thus even the late Stuart Sher- 
man—and Sherman was not the 
man to lose his head very easily— 
could say of An American Tragedy 
that it made the books of Dreiser’s 
“rivals and successors look like ca- 
pering accomplishments of rabbits 


and squirrels.” So even the con- 
servative Atlantic could declare that 
the book is “comparable in power 
and understanding to Jude the Ob- 
scure, or The Brothers Karamazov.” 
And again, a very well-known 
American novelist could extrava- 
gantly affirm that Dreiser is “the 
most important American now 
writing,” while still another critic 
had no doubt but that Dreiser is 
“comparable to Zola.” 

By this time critics from one end 
of the country to the other were let- 
ting their eyes roll in such a fine 
frenzy that they seemed to desire at 
all costs to surpass the extravagant 
judgments of Dreiser that had gone 
before. “Comparable to Zola”? 
Why, Dreiser, as another critic de- 
elared, Dreiser is “a greater realist 
than Zola.” And so the contest con- 
tinued until everyone was ready to 
believe with Dreiser’s publishers 
that he was “the rock on which the 
future of American letters must be 
raised.” 

Shades of Samuel Richardson! Is 
there anything in the ringing of 
church bells that is comparable to 
all this? And yet, one does not 
blame too unreservedly these critics 
of ours. For even in an age that 
should harden us to critical blurb, 
even in an age when superlatives 
are tossed off so glibly by our re- 
viewers (in one year recently about 
a hundred and thirty novels were 
adjudged to be the “best” novels of 
the year!)—even in such a “gold- 
en” age there is much to be said 
for Dreiser. There is something 
so colossal about this pained and 
brooding figure of a man, there is 
something so honestly and intense- 
ly sympathetic about him, there are 
passages of such compelling power 
in his writing, that it is hard in- 
deed not to like him. He can get, 
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if not blood, at least tears from a 
stone. 

So much for our hearts. But are 
we justified in losing also our heads 
over him? These highly emotional 
scenes which Dreiser evokes for us 
are compelling enough but does his 
ability to do that make him a great 
writer? No, indeed. For as Mr. 
Belloc says, “A writer who can only 
evoke reality is not a great writer. 
No one sustains the culture of man- 
kind, or bequeaths it a great thing 
because he merely registers an emo- 
tion or merely provokes one.” Soon- 
er or later, therefore, we should 
bring ourselves to look upon Theo- 
dore Dreiser dispassionately and to 
ask ourselves if he truly belongs in 
the company of the great. When 
we do this we will realize that this 
man who appears to write so ef- 
fectively really writes badly, that 
this intellect which at first seems so 
gigantic is a very dwarfed one in- 
deed, that this mind which at first 
appears so wise and mature is not 
a profound one at all. Dreiser is 
not a great novelist: his misfortune 
consists in not having quite suffi- 
cient stature to reach up to that 
genius which is so nearly in his 
grasp. 

II 


Any plenary consideration of the 
work and philosophy of Mr. Theo- 
dore Dreiser must take into account 
his early training as a journalist, 
for it was this apprenticeship that 
afforded him his contact with the 
very pulse and blood of a human- 
ity which has made him so sympa- 
thetic a writer and which would 
have fashioned a man with a more 
comprehensive genius into a great 
novelist. 

At the outset it must be borne in 
mind that Dreiser is a man of an 


intensely sympathetic nature. He 
says of himself that he suffers “for 
things which might not give another 
a single ache or pain.” And in his 
early newspaper days—days in 
which he spent his spare time walk- 
ing about the city and studying peo- 
ple, days, and nights too, in which 
he used to brood over the sufferings 
of humanity—during all those days 
he saw plenty indeed to pain him: 


“. .. life in all its helpless degrada- 
tion and poverty, the unsatisfied 
dreams of people, their sweaty la- 
bors, the things they were com- 
pelled to endure—nameless imposi- 
tions, curses, brutalities,—the things 
they would never have, their hun- 
gers, thirsts, half-formed dreams of 
pleasure, their gibbering insanities 
and beaten resignations at the 
Pe 


Such things as “a shabby tumble- 
down district or doorway, a drunk- 
en woman being arraigned before a 
magistrate, a child dying in a hos- 
pital” made tears, he claims, leap 
into his eyes and parched his throat 
with pain. Yes, there was enough 
to bring out the human quality in a 
man even less sensitive than Drei- 
ser; and now as he came in contact 
with the very dregs of humanity, 
with men who were “low-browed, 
ill-clad, rum-soaked, body-racked,” 
with men who were mere “bags of 
bones, many of them, blue-nosed, 
scarlet-splotched, diseased . . .”— 
as he saw such men his soul (for 
even Dreiser has a soul though he 
says he has never been able to find 
a trace of one in himself) burned 
with sympathy for humanity. The 
result was that he quickly became 
the exponent in modern American 
fiction of that sort of “realism” 
which depends for its effect upon 
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setting before the reader a series of 
incidents and pictures that move 
one by their sincere emotional in- 
tensity. 

So far, so good. But Dreiser did 
not go far enough. Or is it, per- 
haps, that he went too far? May it 
not be that while he had his feet so 
deeply mired in the earth, he did 
not keep his head quite close enough 
to the clouds? Whatever it was, he 
began to question life and to de- 
mand a reason for all this suffering 
and human misery that he saw 
about him. He “had been reared 
on dogmatic religious theory, or at 
least compelled to listen to it” all 
his life and now he was beginning 
to find nothing in what he had been 
taught that could be reconciled with 
what he was actually seeing. His 
own father had attempted to find, 
and had apparently succeeded, some 
consolation for the bumps of life in 
religion, but Dreiser himself smiled 
as he thought of his father’s “atti- 
tude to all this,” 


“... In health he was always flut- 
tering to one or another of a score 
of favorite Catholic churches, each 
as commonplace as the other, and 
there, before some trashy plaster 
image of some saint or virgin as 
dead or helpless as his own past, 
making supplication. .. .” 


and found no strength in the faith 
of his fathers. Behind all human 
misery, he cried out, there was evi- 
dently “an omnipotent God, who 
nevertheless tolerated, apparently, 
a most industrious devil. Why,” 
Mr. Dreiser wanted to know, “did 
he do it?” 

Thus it was that while he saw the 
beauty and the tragedy and the 
power of life, what he did not see 
is the plan of life: he did not real- 


ize—and here a child could have 
led him—that all the suffering that 
he saw, that the unhappiness and 
very incompleteness of this world 
would argue for the existence of a 
God Who has clearly destined us 
for some other world. He failed to 
see, if we may borrow from Mr. 
Paul Elmer More,’ that “in this 
world we have no abiding city” and 
that “he who thinks to find peace 
in this mortal life is pursuing a 
phantom more elusive than the 
winds.” But Dreiser’s experiences 
taught him nothing at all. In the 
words of Newman, he saw “the tap- 
estry of human life, as it were, on 
the wrong side, and it tells no 
story.” For him “nothing has a 
drift or relation; nothing has a his- 
tory or a promise.” 

An example is in point. Dreiser 
in one of his autobiographical 
works tells of visiting a district rav- 
aged by a flood which had taken a 
heavy toll in human life and had 
left poverty, desolation, and ruin in 
its wake. Seeing all this, he says 
that he “speculated on this prob- 
lem in ethics and morals or theism 
or what you will,” and then he ob- 
serves, 


“Why didn’t God stop this flood if 
he loved these people? Or is there 
no God or force or intelligence to 
think about them at all?” 


Now if Dreiser had been a truly 
great writer (think of Dickens in 
the slums of London, and the beef- 
loving Johnson sharing his scanty 
supper money with beggar children, 
and the kindly Lamb whom the 
blackest world could not dishearten 
and who refused to stay insane), if 
Dreiser had been a truly great writ- 


1“A Revival of Humanism,” in the Book- 
man, March, 1930. 














er he would have seen in all this 
human misery something more 
than a peg on which to hang the 
possibility of there being no God. 
He would not have questioned that 
at all. Rather would he have at- 
tached some significance to this 
misery, some _ significance that 
would have made him clearly rec- 
ognize a plan and pattern in life 
that in its very order and end would 
make living more beautiful to him. 

But Dreiser has never been able 
to do that. He sees the “sensory 
sting” and the “esthetic perfection” 
of life and he loves both. Beyond 
that he somehow does not go. And 
he frankly admits his inability to 
interpret this world when he says, 
“I catch no meaning from all I have 
seen, and pass quite as I came, con- 
fused and dismayed.” 

When one hears him saying this, 
one is strongly reminded that his 
attitude is strongly analogous to 
that of the old Southerner who had 
been accused of several depreda- 
tions on his neighbor’s hen house. 
The old man was hailed into court 
and, when the judge asked him 
what he had to say for himself, he 
replied, “Yuh Honah, I doesn’t 
know nothin’ about it, and what I 
does know, I doesn’t know fer 
sartin’.” 

For Dreiser, too, seems to know 
very little for certain. When he 
was asked sometime ago by one of 
our American editors for a com- 
ment upon his philosophy, he re- 
plied by saying that “life is to me 
too much of a welter and play of 
inscrutable forces to permit of any 
significant comment.” “I am un- 
able,” he said, “to make any com- 
ment on my work or my life that 
holds either interest or importance 
for me. Nor can I imagine any ex- 
planation or interpretation of any 
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life, my own included, that would 
be either true, or important, if 
true.” 

How, then, is anyone’s claim that 
Dreiser is a great novelist at all ten- 


able? As a matter of fact why 
should Dreiser write novels at all? 
Why should anyone who holds that 
human beings are “too minute and 
too brief to be discussed” then take 
even himself so seriously as to 
waste thousands of pages writing 
about those human beings? For, 
according to Dreiser, we are no 
more than “moths” turning “about 
the autogenetic flame of human 
misery.” And yet he writes ponder- 
ous, slow moving, and colossal vol- 
umes about us. He details most 
minutely and very boringly (most 
of us who read An American Trag- 
edy or A Gallery of Women wished 
the books had been cut to half their 
size) the lives and tragedies of men 
whom he can call “mere unrecogni- 
zable cogs in a machine,” “bottles 
of fluid dynamite” that have been 
prepared by some “satiric soul,” 
“quarreling, eating, spewing” things 
that are “watery” and “bulbous” 
and that are “manufactured every 
forty years by hundreds of mil- 
ee. 

Such are the “moths” of Dreiser’s 
philosophy. And how crushed they 
are. How their wings have been 
singed by this “shifty and evasive 
mechanism” which he knows as 
life. They have no free will. They 
are but pawns and puppets “born 
puling” upon this earth, not made 
after the likeness of their God but 
rather created after an “accidentally 
compelled pattern, due to an acci- 
dental arrangement of chemicals” 
and with “every move and aspira- 
tion anticipated and accounted for 
by a formula and an accidentally 
evolved system.” (What a pro- 
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found philosophy here!) They are 
creatures who live in a world where 
love does not exist except for “the 
propagation of the species” and 
“the progeny of the individual.” 
They are no more than beings who 
move through “this clanking farce 
called life” and who “have made a 
God of Christ, who was at best a 
humanitarian poet.” They live and 
breathe, are motivated, and im- 
pelled to do certain things in life, 
and yet that life itself, Dreiser says, 
proves only one thing to him “and 
that is that the various statements 
concerning right, truth, justice, 
mercy are palaver merely . . . the 
small-change names for a thing or 
things of which we have not yet 
caught the meaning. ...” Con- 
science, he assures us, is “little 


more than a built-up net of social 
acceptances and agreements in re- 


gard to society or the agreed state 
of facts in which we all find our- 
selves when we arrive here. .. .” 
According to this novelist, then, 
man is certainly not a very digni- 
fied creature. He has not the abil- 
ity to choose between good and evil. 
Rather does he respond “quite me- 
chanically” to all the stimuli of life. 
His actions are limited not by any 
sense of responsibility to some Su- 
preme Being but only by his “five 
meager senses and the appetites or 
chemical calls” which impel him to 
dc or not to do. He is thus a tool 
and a slave (Dreiser uses the very 
words) and he stumbles blindly 
across this cluttered stage and is 
moved only by some “larger intelli- 
gence” that has perhaps no more 
concern for him “than is needful to 
its own welfare” and that uses him 
“as a carpenter does his tools”: 


“Presuming Him even moderate- 
ly intelligent, how unimportant His 


little mannikins must be to the ulti- 
mate scheme of things, the forces 
through which He manifests Him- 
self and which grind, helplessly cre- 
ate, helplessly control. Imagine 
taking advice from a loaf of bread 
you had accidentally evolved, or lis- 
tening to the protests or advice of a 
ginger-snap of your own creating!” 


When Mr. Dreiser so far elabo- 
rates this conception of the relation 
of Creator and creature as to sug- 
gest that God may be the “veriest 
tyro” when compared with greater 
forces in the world, and when he 
predicts the possibility of man’s 
“awakening from his dream of spir- 
itual enslavement” and then invent- 
ing beings who will have “some pri- 
mary system of nervous response 
and intelligence” and who will serve 
man just as man now serves “a 
higher power”’—then surely we 
think he must be attempting a 
rather irreverent joke. But the 
reader who searches for the com- 
pensation of some little humor in 
this man, will very probably have to 
search for a very long time. There 
are few ripples of humor in these 
ponderous volumes, but would that 
there were. For we feel somehow 
that if Dreiser could laugh more, 
that then he would see with both 
eyes and would not only look at this 
great business of living more sane- 
ly but that he would then perceive 
the fundamental dignity of all 
mankind. 

Ill 


It is perhaps with this naturalism 
in Dreiser that we find most fault. 
It is with his failure to recognize 
that the human race has been en- 
dowed with certain refinements and 
sensibilities and with a certain mor- 
al nature that distinguish it from 
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the rest of the animal creation. He 
is a humanitarian who at the same 
time refuses to bea humanist. While 
he pities us, he does not comprehend 
the dignity of our race sufficiently 
to bow his head in honest respect 
for the qualities which make us hu- 
man. Then why, we may well ask, 
should he retain the admiration of 
anyone who respects himself, who 
truly believes in justice and truth 
and right and mercy, who will look 
upon these virtues as being some- 
thing more than “palaver,” who 
will, in brief, insist upon our free 
will and responsibility and human- 
ity? Such a one will not easily be 
slapped: he will recognize the im- 
maturity of Dreiser’s “philosophy” 
—a philosophy which, as one critic 
so ably puts it, was fashioned “out 
of the stale scientific notions of 
1880 and the small-talk of Chicago 
city rooms.””? 

Another influence of his appren- 
ticeship! He learned a great deal, 
you see, from that newspaper train- 
ing of his. (It is wrong, of course, 
to blame his “philosophy” on a pro- 
fession which could produce a Willa 
Cather, an Edna Ferber, and a dozen 
other fine writers.) For one thing 
his point of view was “broadened” 
until he was finally freed entirely 
from “moralistic and religionistic 
qualms.” It is true that for some 
time his mind “was still swashing 
around among the idealistic max- 
ims of Christ” but it finally came to 
be largely “freed of Catholic and re- 
ligious dogma generally and the be- 
lief in the workability of the Chris- 
tian ideals as laid down in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount....” May one 
observe that it was perhaps at this 
time also that Mr. Dreiser was freed 
of that genius which could have 
fashioned him into a great novelist? 

2See the Bookman, January, 1930. Page 536. 


There is one thing which he did 
not learn from his newspaper work. 
He did not learn how to write a 
novel. Or, for that matter, he did 
not learn to write even respectable 
English. In A Hoosier Holiday he 
tells us of an old school-teacher of 
his who sometimes kept him after 
school to help him with his gram- 
mar—‘“a profound mystery” which 
he says he could never master. The 
time came when this persistent 
school-teacher must have realized 
also that he could never master it. 
Anyway, she pinched his cheek and 
said, “Well, don’t worry; you can 
get along without grammar for 
awhile yet. You'll understand it 
later on.” 

It is fairly apparent that Mr. 
Dreiser never did worry about his 
grammar. Not long ago the edito- 
rial columns of one of our newspa- 
pers suggested using his lumbering, 
clumsy, 


ungrammatical sentences 
to teach English classes just what 


bad English is. He writes, in fact, 
so very badly that his style is far be- 
low the standard set by our better 
newspaper men to-day. And the 
only compensation for all this dis- 
torted philosophy, for all this bad 
writing, for all the slaps he gives our 
humanity, for all his immaturity and 
dullness is a few realistic and com- 
pelling scenes that one has to wade 
through long and tiring novels to 
find. Dreiser disguises his work by 
placing it between board covers and 
he makes perhaps some bid for 
permanence by writing very bulky 
books that are still no more than 
collections of newspaper items. 
There was a time when Dreiser 
thought he could write nothing but 
newspaper items. Some people, he 
observed, still think that is all he 
can write. Yes, indeed, some peo- 
ple do! 





VERGIL 
By GEORGE BENSON HEWETSON 


(Written for the Commemoration of the Two-Thousandth Anniversary of the 
Birth of Vergil, Oct. 15, 1930.) 


I 


HRONES and dominions bow with weight of years; 
Palsied become the scepters of their sway; 
Vast power declines, dissolves, and disappears; 
Or is by revolution swept away. 
Roman Vergilius, thou art not as they: 
Enthroned above the wasting touch of time 
Is thy great song, impervious to decay, 
And known to every clime; 
Whose gathered flags in proud array we see, 
On this thy natal day with joy unfurled, 
In thy loved Mantua and all Italy, 
Bringing to thee the homage of the world. 


II 


Great Cesar, in the might of all his power, 
Such glory and such triumph never knew 
As thine in this thy bimillennial hour, 

In lands where Roman eagles never flew; 
Barbaric isles, far continents and fair, 
Jewels of polar or of tropic sea, 

With olden lands and mighty highly share 
In this acclaim of thee. 


Ill 


As might some flaming suns in the far sky 

In devastating conflict meet and die, 

And leave, where once was loveliness of light, 
Vast tragic wastes and deeps of monstrous night; 
So on thy Rome, by warring factions torn, 

Fell that dread night in which she lost her way; 
Till the sword clave an issue to the morn 

Of the Augustan day. 

When clay was turned to marble, mob to State, 
Self-will to duty, trivial life to great; 

And into glory from the people sprang 

That galaxy of bards which with thee sang: 
Jocose, rotund Horatius, whose bland smile, 
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That tipped his pen, could wound, and yet beguile; 
Whose lyric trumpet-tones taught Roman youth 
The might of valor and the joy of truth. 

Fickle Catullus, he whose smiles and tears 

Live in the annals of the Roman years; 

And grave Propertius, and Tibullus meek, 

Whose song bedewed with tears the Roman cheek; 
And sensuous Ovidius, by decree 

Banished, his dereliction to deplore, 

Moaning his rhythmic anguish o’er the sea 

From the far Euxine shore. 

And over all resplendent shines thy name; 
Bedimmed their light by brilliance of thy fame, 
Who wast the radiance of that Roman day 
When Rome arose august, and towered sublime, 
Into the glory of that lofty sway 

Which still illumines time. 


IV 


We see thee now, 

Laurelled thy high serenity of brow, 

And opulent in charm of happy hours 

In field, by stream, amidst thy bees and flowers, 
And herds and flocks, whence thy great song took wing 
In the glad dawn and impulse of the Spring; 

And ever burning in thee the desire 

To robe thy Rome in words of grace and fire, 

To gleam through all the ages thence to be, 

Her aureole of immortality; 

Tinged with thy knowledge of the bitter field, 
When, like Horatius, thine were sword and shield; 
Which every Roman in those dread days knew 
When brother through all Latium brother slew. 
Thence did thy lyre its vivid power attain 

To sing the fighting, falling, and the slain; 

And thence the lightnings of thy pen reveal 

The crash of palace and the flash of steel; 

And thence thy human heart in tears deplore 

The horror, havoc, and the hell of war. 


V 


Into thy Rome, 

As from a son devoted to his home, 

Thy song in tones of morning splendor rolled 
Rich from thy lips so affluent of gold; 

One with that throne which should by law redeem 
Thy Roman people, tossed about by fate, 
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Into the grandeur of thy epic dream— 

A people calm and great; 

Inured to toil, and reaping from the fields 
Life golden as the grain that Nature yields; 
Majestic in obedience, rich in power, 
Reverent of honor, holding Heaven in awe, 
As is thy Italy this lustrous hour, 

Once more redeemed to liberty by law; 
And finding in the curb within the breast 
That high restraint in which alone is rest. 
For thine it was the life of courts to know; 
The care that sits upon the hearts of Kings; 
Rebellion, with its retinue of woe; 

And yet to find thy joy in lowly things. 


VI 


On wings of song thy soaring soul took flight 
Above this little orb of day and night, 

In lofty vision greatly to explore 

The bale and bliss beyond the Stygian shore, 
Where Justice ever wields the blameless sword 
The wrong to punish; and the right, reward; 


The evil-doers into night consign; 

Exalt the righteous into life divine; 

Those to their doom, and these to blissful rest 

In groves of joy and dwellings of the blest. 

And though dwarfed minds the right and wrong deny, 
Still fall the judgments from the righteous sky; 
And empires pass, as in this day of ours; 

And dread convulsions shake the proudest powers, 
As rise those seething passions from below 

Fierce with red ruin and wild overthrow; 

For states and kingdoms and dominions all, 

Though great their might, at last through folly fall. 


VII 


Blent art thou in the march and sweep of time, 
The rhythm of the world, the starry rhyme 

Of spheral music: trumpets, lutes, and lyres, 

And flashing cymbals of the myriad fires 

That light the avenues of blissful way 

Where glow the mansions of eternal day. 
Whence shone that gleam which lit thy rustic soul 
With truth immortal, and thy vast command 

Of song, whose roll is like the ocean’s roll; 

And, like the ocean, touches every land. 

Would that that gleam might shed its glorious ray 
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On some vowed singer in this raucous day! 
That one through song to majesty might rise 
Once more to touch the fringes of the skies, 
And, poised in exaltation on some height, 
Where falls not any shadow and no night, 
Wear through millenniums of acclaimed renown 
The robes of singing and the poet’s crown. 


VIII 


And now, when sag the strings of lute and lyre, 
And rust corrodes the trumpet; and the voice 
No more can sorrow greatly, or rejoice, 

Shall kingly song expire? 

Fades now and droops the flower of human speech; 
And stem and leaf may hence alone survive, 
Whilst great emotions vainly song beseech 

That they in human hearts be kept alive; 

And deeds heroic, truths transcending time, 
And all that makes our little life sublime. 

And duteous love, the beauty of the heart, 
Whereby mankind to sunniest summits rose, 
The source of song and fount of every art, 

Lies crushed and bleeding amid mocking foes; 
Whilst passes to its last and long eclipse 

The joy exalting of the little lips, 

And all the tenderness that these inspire 

To keep alive Love’s consecrating fire. 

And myriad hearts, once winsome, now are cold, 
Their fires extinguished by the lust for gold; 
And home, wherein our loftiest virtues grow, 
Dies in the havoe of this overthrow, 

Pleading that Truth once more its throne resume, 
And life with splendors of great song illume; 
Light the prosaic twilight of our way 

With healing sunshine of poetic day; 

And, touched with fire of high creative joy, 
Mankind once more inspire to great employ. 

As in that day thy Rome was proud and strong, 
Thrilled into grandeur by thy epic song, 

Who from the peaks of singing vision saw, 

In those vast calms beyond all fleshly sight, 
One Mind Supreme, sustaining all by Law, 
Robed in the raptures of eternal light. 





THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL 


By KATHERINE Breéey, Litt.D. 


PART I 


TALY had, indeed, her St. Fran- 
cis, her Dante, her*group of Flor- 
entines who were to inaugurate the 
glory of Christian painting. ... But 
so far as northern Europe is con- 
cerned, the spiritual aspiration of 
the Middle Ages seems to have 
reached its two highest peaks in 
Gothic architecture and the Legend 
of the Holy Grail. And the two 
share more in common than may 
appear superficially. Both flowered 
with what appeared a sudden luxu- 
riance but was in reality the fruit 
of long germination. Both may be 


called direct by-products of Faith, 
art-expressions essentially rooted in 


the Catholic religion while at the 
same time vast enough to include 
very human details of secular life 
and thought: the contemporary por- 
traits, even the grotesques of Gothic 
carving—the endless chivalric com- 
bats and often far from edifying 
love episodes of the spiritual ro- 
mance, for instance. And both, 
reaching their high-water mark be- 
tween the thirteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, have remained sources of 
esthetic stimulus and _ limitless 
adaptation ever since. 

The legend—or cycle—of the 
Holy Grail may be defined briefly 
as the story of the cup or chalice 
used by Christ at the Last Supper 
and First Eucharist, mysteriously 
identified with the vessel held by 
Joseph of Arimathea to receive the 
Sacred Blood as it fell from the 
body of his crucified Lord; and still 
more mysteriously carried later on 
to the continent of Europe, even 


perhaps to England, where it 
wrought many miracles and be- 
came the object of an immortal 
quest before being taken up into 
Heaven sometime between the fifth 
and eighth centuries. The varia- 
tions upon this theme are, of course, 
innumerable—one of the most per- 
sistent being the legend propagated 
by the Glastonbury monks for pious 
or political purposes, to the effect 
that the Grail, or Graal as it is in 
Old French (from the Latin gradale, 
a dish or cup), was not celestially 
assumed at all but remained ever 
since hidden within the precincts of 
their own abbey. And naturally 
there have been, and probably al- 
ways will be, similar claims of pos- 
sessing or discovering the priceless 
relic—in Spain, in Antioch and va- 
rious other quarters of the earth. 
The origins of the story are al- 
most as cryptically shrouded and as 
controversially discussed as its lat- 
er developments, or for that matter 
its esoteric significance. Three 
main theories claim groups of spe- 
cial scholars in their defense. The 
first and most obviously plausible is 
the hypothesis of its Christian in- 
spiration, claiming that the ro- 
mance grew, as the early mystery 
plays grew also, directly from the 
liturgy of the Church—that it was, 
in fact, a dramatic interpretation 
and extension of the Mass, given 
dramatic timeliness by the im- 
mense and vital interest in the 
whole doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. The second sup- 
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position is that the story was 
adapted from pagan Celtic legends 
of a magic, all-sustaining cup or 
dish; and it claims some credibility 
—although not so much as the mili- 
tant Dr. Nutt insists‘—by the food- 
producing quality attributed to the 
Grail in many versions and by the 
fact that Perceval, the Grail Knight, 
is referred to as “le Gallois” or the 
Welshman from the first. There is 
also a third, rather fantastic theory 
which has endeavored to link up 
the legend with ancient cults of the 
Vegetation Spirit, as in the Mys- 
teries of Adonis or Eleusis or even 
Osiris, going so far as to find phal- 
lic symbols in both chalice and 
lance: but most scholars dismiss 
this as far-fetched and negligible. 
Without attempting to trespass 
upon the precincts of the Wise Men, 
we are probably safe in believing 
that the beautiful legend—with that 


of Psyche one of the most beautiful 
in all the world!—was founded 
upon Christian devotion to the Eu- 
charist, slightly modified by more 
magical and material Celtic tradi- 
tions, and given its characteristic 
form by the universal love for a 


quest or hunt. But there is always 
the possibility that it may have 
grown from some grain of fact; in- 
finitely overgrown, of course, by the 
fictions of imagination, devotion 
and geography.’ 

Fortunately the literary sources 
of the story are more definitely 
traceable than its inspiration. They 
are two, both in Old French verse: 
The Perceval or Conte del Graal of 
Chrétien de Troyes, probably writ- 
ten between 1174 and 1190, and the 

1Legend of the Holy Grail, by Alfred Nutt. 
Folk Lore Society. 

2In any study of the origin and development 
of the Grail legends, Dr. James Douglas Bruce’s 
monumental work, The Evolution of Arthurian 


Romance (The Johns Hopkins Press), is abso- 
lutely invaluable. 


Joseph of Robert de Borron, attrib- 
uted to the end of the twelfth or be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century— 
the first citing, as Professor Bruce 
points out, the legend of the Grail’s 
existence, the second attempting to 
amplify and explain it. The story 
of the elect Grail Knight is only a 
part of Chrétien’s work and may 
have been his own invention or a 
redaction from some earlier source 
now lost: in any case it starts out 
with gracious naiveté to tell how 
in the springtime Perceval, the 
widow’s son, hunting in the forest, 
is suddenly confronted by a com- 
pany of knights. These he at first 
fancies to be devils, against whom 
his mother has warned him; but lat- 
er decides must, from their glitter- 
ing accouterments, be God and His 
angels, until they explain that they 
are knights from King Arthur’s 
court. When the fascinated boy 
describes this encounter to his 
mother she swoons from fear, re- 
calling how his father and brother 
have been slain in combat. But see- 
ing that Perceval is determined to 
seek adventure at Camelot, she gives 
him much good counsel concerning 
prayer and the service of ladies, 
while he sets out in his simple garb 
of a Welsh peasant with a dart as 
his only weapon. 

At the court he is taken for a 
rustic fool, but Arthur is as kind as 
Kay the seneschal is cruel. The 
youth’s first adventure is the seek- 
ing and slaying of an objectionable 
Red Knight whose armor he as- 
sumes; then for awhile he sojourns 
with Gournemant, an old knight 
who instructs him in the practices 
of chivalry and gives him the world- 
ly advice of not quoting his mother 
and not asking so many questions! 
Perceval’s next visit is to the castle 
of Gournemant’s lovely niece, 
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Blanchefleur, who comes to his bed- 
side weeping and telling how she is 
besieged by a knight so evil that she 
will slay herself rather than yield 
tohim. Perceval, naturally enough, 
is deeply moved. He becomes the 
lady’s lover and defender, and after 
vanquishing his rival sends him 
back to Arthur’s court. 

There is apparently an interval 
during which the young knight for- 
gets all except his dream of earthly 
love. Then he breaks away from 
Blanchefleur to seek his mother— 
not knowing that she has already 
died from sorrow. Next comes the 
mysteriously exciting incident of 
his meeting with two men fishing, 
one of whom invites Perceval to ac- 
cept hospitality in his nearby castle. 
He rides on but can find no trace of 
the building, until all at once, as 
through a lifted cloud, it is revealed 
close beside him. Entering, he is 
disarmed, clad in a red robe, and 
led into the great hall where some 
four hundred men are sitting; while 
on a couch lies a venerable lord or 
king, evidently ill and wounded. A 
sword is presented to Perceval— 
and then follows the first recorded 
procession of the Holy Grail. First 
a squire crosses the hall bearing a 
bleeding lance, followed by two oth- 
ers bearing ten-branch candlesticks; 
next a damsel carrying a Graal 
which shines so radiantly that it 
dims the candles as the sun dims 
the stars—and after her another 
maiden bears a silver plate or paten. 
Perceval is overcome with wonder, 
but afraid to inquire the meaning 
of these holy wonders, because of 
Gournemant’s advice. Like many 
another, he decides to ask the fate- 
ful question to-morrow: and to- 
morrow is too late, for when he 
wakes he finds the castle deserted 
and has barely time to saddle and 


mount his horse before the draw- 
bridge is snapped up behind him. 

Coming then upon a damsel la- 
menting her dead knight beneath 
an oak tree, Perceval learns that 
the mysterious fisherman and his 
host of the night before are the 
same person, known as the Fisher 
King—sorely wounded through the 
thighs many years before and now 
finding his entire sustenance in the 
Holy Grail committed to his care. 
This maiden, hearing his name of 
Perceval or Percevax le Gallois, de- 
clares that it might better be Perce- 
val the Caitiff, since had his courage 
been sufficient to ask the meaning 
of the Grail mysteries, the king, 
would have been healed and the 
whole country cured of an evil spell. 
From her he learns also of his 
mother’s death; after which the 
puzzled and sorrowful youth passes 
on to other exploits. 

In these he is so successful that 
presently the king and his whole 
court come out to seek him. And 
they find him deep in contemplation 
before a wounded goose in the snow 
—the drops of blood against that 
whiteness reminding him not of the 
mystic Grail procession but of his 
lost Blanchefleur! However, en- 
treated gently by the gentle Gawain, 
he returns with the knights to Caer- 
leon. Here next day comes a hide- 
ous lady whose mission seems to be 
chiefly to berate poor Perceval 
again; so that he swears he will 
never sleep two nights in the same 
place until he has repaired his fault 
and discovered the secret signifi- 
cance of the Grail. 

It is not until more than a thou- 
sand lines are consumed with 
Gawain’s exploits that Chrétien re- 
turns again to the story of Perceval. 
Five years have passed and we find 
him utterly discouraged and con- 
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sumed by futile adventures, having 
succeeded not at all in his holy 
quest. Presently he meets a group 
of knights and ladies dressed as 
penitents, who remind him that the 
day is Good Friday, when it is un- 
seemly to ride in armor. He is per- 
suaded to seek a holy hermit near- 
by, who proves by a charmingly in- 
timate touch to be his own uncle; 
and to him Perceval confesses that 
he has forgotten God through grief 
over his failure to learn the mys- 
teries of the Grail. There seems a 
deeply spiritual truth here: as also 
in the hermit’s suggestion that his 
own sin—forgetfulness, the adven- 
ture with Blanchefleur, or the more 
comprehensive one of self-seeking? 
—which had caused his mother’s 
death, was responsible also for his 
silence at the appointed moment, 
since through it he lacked the grace 
to speak. But the stricken knight is 


given absolution and much good ad- 
vice by his hermit uncle, and in the 
fresh paschal season he starts out 
anew to continue the quest of the 


Sangraal. “The rest is silence,” so 
far as Perceval is concerned, since 
the remainder of Chrétien’s poem is 
concerned with Gawain. 

Messire Robert de Borron’s met- 
rical romance of Joseph might be 
described as a prelude to Perceval, 
written after the play—just as some 
popular hero’s youth and anteced- 
ents are still related for public con- 
sumption hot upon the heels of that 
hero’s first exploit. And with truly 
medieval thoroughness, de Borron 
begins his poem with the life and 
death of Christ Himself, His be- 
trayal by the “seneschal” Judas, 
and the bestowal of His body, to- 
gether with the holy and historic 
chalice, by Pilate upon Joseph of 
Arimathea. Reverently are we told 
how the Sacred Blood flowed again 


as Joseph and Nicodemus washed 
His wounds: then of Jesus’ descent 
into Limbo and His resurrection. 
Joseph, imprisoned by the Jews, is 
visited by Christ, Who brings for 
his comfort the luminous Grail, an- 
nouncing that it shall be guarded by 
three persons—evidently himself, 
his brother-in-law Bron, and Bron’s 
son Alain. Our Lord then gives a 
long dissertation upon the Blessed 
Sacrament, declaring the bread and 
wine to be verily His Flesh and 
Blood and explaining the orthodox 
symbolism of the Mass. And after 
promising that all who love this 
mystic chalice shall obtain their 
heart’s desire in this life and ever- 
lasting joy in the next, He initiates 
Joseph into the secrets of the Grail, 
which we are later told are “sweet 
and precious, gracious and merci- 
ful.” 

Then follows the fanciful history 
of Vespasian, the Emperor’s son, 
who, stricken with leprosy in Rome, 
is told by a pilgrim of Christ’s mir- 
acles and healed by Veronica’s ker- 
chief. He and his imperial father 
set out for Jerusalem to avenge 
Christ’s death: and after talking 
with Pilate, Vespasian is led to the 
Arimathean, who has subsisted 
many years in his dungeon without 
food or drink. Joseph converts him 
to Christianity—and being freed, 
starts into the desert with his treas- 
ure the Grail and a company of 
friends and kinsmen. Most of these 
fall into sin, just as did the Chil- 
dren of Israel; and Joseph is warned 
in prayer to set the chalice openly 
before them, as Moses set the gold- 
en serpent. So a table is arranged 
as at the Last Supper—upon it the 
Grail and a fish caught by Bron— 
and the sinless, who alone are per- 
mitted fellowship at this table, are 
rapt into an ecstasy the others do 
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not even suspect. The hypocrite, 
Moyses, forcing himself into their 
midst, is swallowed up by the earth, 
while a Voice declares that the 
empty seat shall not be filled until 
the third man of Joseph’s line shall 
assume it—evidently the genesis of 
the Siege Perilous. Later on the 
ageing Joseph, warned by an angel, 
transfers the guardianship of the 
Grail to Bron, who is to be known 
as the Rich Fisherman, instructing 
him long and carefully in the Grail 
secrets. And after three days Bron 
turns westward with his pilgrim 
clan; and it is revealed to him that 
while eleven of his sons shall serve 
God in marriage, Alain the twelfth 
must remain virgin and continue 
the sacred ministry of the Holy 
Grail. After which de _ Borron, 
promising to return to their history 
if he can find it in another book— 
that favorite subterfuge of medieval 
bards, who unlike their modern fol- 
lowers ever shunned the appearance 
of original creation!—switches off 
to the ever-popular story of Merlin. 

These two earliest fragments of 
the immortal romance raise a thou- 
sand challenging questions. The re- 
lationship of the two—consisting 
simply in the existence of the Grail, 
the character of a mysterious Fish- 
erman, and the general command to 
travel west—does not at first seem 
very close. But what was chiefly 
necessary was to identify the Grail, 
to explain its presence in Europe 
and to form a liaison between its 
adventures and the already regnant 
Arthurian cycle: after this, the de- 
tails of the quest might be left to 
themselves for development. 
Whether Chrétien and de Borron 
drew from lost French or Latin 
originals is not particularly impor- 
tant, since both undoubtedly drew 
upon the riches of tradition. The 


really significant fact is that the 
Grail romance came precisely when 
—precisely because—men wanted 
it. For it was during that pro- 
foundly germinal twelfth century 
that the whole conception of the 
Blessed Sacrament became, as Car- 
dinal Newman later expressed it, 
magnified in the Church. After the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation— 
immemorially treasured, of course, 
by the Faithful—had been formally 
defined by the Fourth Lateran 
Council in the year 1215, it imme- 
diately inspired the classic devotion 
of a Thomas Aquinas and a Bona- 
ventura. But as the love of poets 
and people had preceded this official 
definition, so it flourished with new 
luxuriance after it; and it was part 
of the medieval psychology that 
where it loved it wove a romance— 
and after that another romance. 
One of the most interesting, and 
one of the earliest after those two 
parent-sources in French, was the 
Parzival of the Bavarian knight 
Wolfram von Eschenbach. It is 
supposed to have been written dur- 
ing the first fifteen years of the 
thirteenth century and is of an ad- 
mirable completeness, including the 
Perceval almost in toto while add- 
ing a highly embroidered history of 
the Grail knight’s parentage and a 
happy conclusion to his quest. But 
it has two characteristic differences, 
one apparently founded upon a 
faulty translation of the Old 
French, the other upon a more do- 
mestic Teutonic viewpoint. For 
Wolfram, evidently misunderstand- 
ing Chrétien’s graal, interprets it as 
a stone—possibly having in mind 
the altar stone—upon which every 
Good Friday his mystic dove de- 
scends with the Holy Wafer, and 
which then has power to supply its 
votaries with food as well as youth 
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and immortality. This precious 
relic we find intrusted to a group 
of knights conspicuously resem- 
bling, as Dr. Bruce points out, the 
Knights Templars, at the castle of 
Munsalvaesche (seemingly the 
Spanish Montserrat or Monsalvat 
with which, as with Glastonbury, 
legend has associated the Grail) 
ruled over by the Grail King. It is 
eloquent of Wolfram’s non-ascetical 
ideal that this spiritual and tem- 
poral leader—a kind of abstract, 
supra-territorial Pontiff—is, like 
many of his knights, permitted to 
marry, and that Parzival’s own wife 
and his twin sons Lohengrin and 
Kardeiz share his final vision of the 
Holy Grail. 

An enormous expansion and dif- 
fusion of the story came during this 
thirteenth century. One of the 
most curiously imaginative variants 
—and one which the Celtic zeal of 
Dr. Nutt and others believes even 
earlier than Chrétien’s work—is the 
Welsh Peredur, found in the famous 
collection of the Mabinogion. In it 
the pagan strain predominates, for 
while it largely follows the Perce- 
val, a cryptic dish bearing a bleed- 
ing head is substituted for the Grail 
and the motive of human venge- 
ance for that of the Christian quest. 
Another rather unique version is 
the French metrical romance known 
as Sone de Nausay, in which the 
Grail castle has become a full- 
fledged monastery in charge of thir- 
teen monks, its founder, the Fisher 
King, is identified as Joseph of 
Arimathea himself, and the locale 
of the whole is Norway. And as 
with the other great romances of 
that intimately interrelated age, 
there were redactions of the story 
in Italian, Spanish, Dutch, et cetera. 

By this time the nobility could 
generally depend upon reading as 


well as upon the songs of the min- 
strels for their diversion, so we find 
prose romances becoming every- 
where popular. The so-called Vul- 
gate Cycle gives us the Estoire. del 
Saint Graal—known also as the 
Grand Saint Graal—a lineal de- 
scendant of Joseph, and the Queste 
del Saint Graal, a descendant of 
Chrétien’s epic and the chief source 
of Malory’s. In the first of these 
Josephes, the virgin son of the 
Arimathean, supplants his father as 
keeper of the Grail; in the second 
the immaculate Galahad is substi- 
tuted for Perceval. These changes 
are, of course, highly significant. 
Ever since the time of Hildebrand 
the Holy See had been fighting hard 
to impose the ideal of celibacy upon 
the clergy of the western Church; 
and undoubtedly the romance of 
the Grail, whose hero was par ez- 
cellence a knight sworn to the serv- 
ice of the Eucharist, was seized 
upon as both symbol and stimulus 
of this ideal—Galahad being more 
and more the apotheosis of the per- 
fect priest, guardian of the sacred 
chalice, initiated into its secrets 
and officer of its perpetual sacrifice. 

This sacerdotal aspect is stressed 
even at the expense of the knightly 
in the chaste romance of Perlesvaus 
or Perceval le Gallois, translated 
from an anonymous French prose 
MS. of about 1220 by Sebastian 
Evans as the High History of the 
Holy Grail. Here we are introduced 
to a Perceval (oddly enough the old 
name is retained) described as the 
nephew of the King Fisherman, 
making his home from the very 
start in the Grail Castle and only 
occasionally leaving his devotions 
for outside adventure. Presently 
he returns to this “most holy castle” 
permanently, leading a religious life 
with his mother and sister and sur- 
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rounded by a company of godly 
hermits. It is all so very pious, 
and so very domestic, that it misses 
the mysterious thrill of the usual 
Quest legends until, the others hav- 
ing died, Perceval is warned that the 
Grail shall appear there no more, 
and departs to seek it in a ship 


bearing one white sail signed with 
a red cross. What happened to 
him or to the blessed relic we are 
not told; only, by a touch of ex- 
quisitely delicate imagination, that 
all who ever after came near the 
abandoned castle were filled with 
strange joy. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


ASPIRATION 


By Sister MAry EULALIA 


MUSE! why tease me with this high desire— 
To sing of Love in one eternal song 
And kindle in the hearts of all who throng 
The busy streets, a flame of holy fire, 
That burns and croons as music of the lyre; 
To flash the light to find Teresa’s way: 
A song of Love that echoes day by day 


Around the world! 


O child of dreams! 


Aspire! 


She sang her song on harps of golden light, 

Whose strings were taut, for they were wrought in pain; 
And in the measure of her deep delight, 

She gathers souls as one would harvest grain. 

To her, in growing barrenness and blight, 

I look, as thirsty earth looks up for rain. 





OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 


By Harry A. KNIFFIN 


ABBI MARKOVITZ sat hunched 
in his chair, trembling fingers, 
wide spaced as a broken-toothed 
comb, clawing at his grizzled beard. 
His breath came labored, his ears 
still rang with the taunting cries of 
urchins and the “whiz” of pelting 
stones. An East Side policeman, 
grinning at the sight of his gaunt, 
hurrying figure, had turned an offi- 
cial back and walked leisurely 
away, idly swinging his club. 

The rabbi’s temple still smarted 
from the impact of a well-directed 
missile, his legs throbbed with the 
strain of his hasty ascent to his 
room. A dim, poverty-stricken 
room it was, high up in a squalid 
tenement, but withal a safe sanctu- 
ary from youthful persecutors. 

He recalled the hasty flight from 
Russia several years before, and 
wondered if Christian America was 
to prove as tragically inhospitable. 
His consciousness quivered with 
the knowledge of a new menace, the 
menace of those committed to racial 
and religious intolerance. 

Gradually the dingy common- 
placeness of the room quieted his 
agitation, led to a calmer and more 
stoical view of the situation. Small 
indeed were his troubles compared 
with those endured by his race. He 
bowed his head resignedly. His 
mind, long accustomed to dwelling 
in the past, marshaled events and 
scenes before him in a series of 
vivid pictures, and he saw— 


* * * 


Ur, Mother of cities, ancient be- 
fore the Deluge! Jumbled roofs 


gleaming in the morning sunlight; 
palms jutting above them—green 
plumes against a_ blue-and-gold 
background; narrow, irregular 
streets—wavering lines of barbaric 
color. Farmers in mud-spattered 
tunics, priests draped in the sacred 
goat-skin, nobles shaded by long- 
handled parasols held aloft by ac- 
companying slaves, elbowed and 
jostled each other. 

Warm scents filled the bazaars: 
wilted flowers, spices, cedar and 
sandal-wood, the pungent odor of 
goat-flesh. A group of women, lin- 
gering before a stall, slowly chose 
their purchases and gossiped. 

“Sarai is heart-broken,” sighed 
one. 

“Then why is she departing from 
Ur?” 

“Her father-in-law has decreed it. 
Terah is bent upon journeying into 
the wilderness.” 

The speaker turned, her attention 
caught by a small procession thread- 
ing its way through the crowd. 

A dignified magistrate led, fol- 
lowed by two court officers drag- 
ging between them a young man 
whose head was bowed on his 
breast. Shrill voices of children 
rose—a queue of sound. 

“Poor boy!” One of the women 
gazed pityingly. “What has he 
done?” 

“Nothing,” came the answer. “His 
father built a house for a merchant 
and the house fell, killing the mer- 
chant’s son. And now this youth 
must forfeit his life in payment. It 
is the law.” 

“Truly an ill-omened procession.” 
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The speaker sighed, a gleam of su- 
perstition in her eyes. “I pray the 
gods Sarai does not meet it!” 

“And I too, though I fear. . . Be- 
hold! Is not that a caravan turn- 
ing the corner?” 

“Aye; and Terah is leading. Alas, 
misfortune is sure to follow Sarai!” 

Down the street of gay-colored 
awnings, of glaring high-lights and 
violet shadows, came the caravan. 
It passed the young man being 
dragged on his last earthly journey, 
it passed the group of waiting wom- 
en under the awning. A venerable 
old man rode on ahead, followed by 
his kindred and servants. 

“There’s Terah’s son, Abram!” A 
woman grasped another’s arm, 
pointing to a tall upstanding man, 
beardless like all the men of Chal- 
dea. “And see! his wife... 


“May Marduk guard you, Sarai,” 


she called, “and bring you safely 
back to Ur!” 

Her words were lost in the noises 
of the street—the loud cries of ven- 
dors, the plaintive whine of beggars. 
Sarai, mounted on a white ass, rode 
by unheeding, her eyes downcast. 

She wore a dark, deep-fringed 
robe over a white tunic of sheer 
linen. Her form, partly revealed by 
her costume, was youthfully round- 
ed and graceful. She drew rein in 
the shadow of the city gate, her dark 
eyes looking wistfully back. 

The morning sun shone upon the 
royal palace, bright with the sheen 
of copper and alabaster. Broad 
flights of steps, guarded by winged 
lions, led up to it. At the farther 
end rose the temple of the moon- 
god, Sin, Babel-like in its terraced 
stories. 

Grotesque images leered from the 
palace windows, so placed to fright- 
en the demon of the south-west 
wind—the wind which brought 


burning heat and drought in its 
wake. 

Ur, long years before the rise of 
Babylon! Crowded bazaars, shrill 
cries of children, the chatter of 
women,—and a young man with re- 
luctant feet going to meet the Un- 
known! 

A crimson banner broke out on a 
balcony of the temple—mute sign 
that a criminal was about to be exe- 
cuted. Sarai, unaware of the ill- 
omen, turned and passed through 
the gate. 

Outside the walls Terah’s shep- 
herds waited with their flocks to 
join the caravan. Fertile fields 
stretched away toward the desert— 
the goal of the visionary old man 
riding on ahead. 

Sarai’s eyes held the pain of en- 
forced separation. To protest were 
futile, for Elohim, her husband’s 
God, had appeared in a dream to 
Terah and had bidden him go forth 
into the wilderness. 

To her natural question, “Must 
we too break all ties—we who were 
not so commanded?” Abram had 
answered: “Terah is old and full of 
years. A son must follow his fa- 
ther, and a wife must cleave to her 
husband.” 

Her head bowed in submission, 
Sarai looked her last upon Ur, fast 
disappearing in a golden haze. The 
temple of the moon-god grew less 
and less visible, vanished, and with 
it all the world that was familiar to 
her. 


A journey of weariness and hard- 
ship, of days when no wells were 
sighted and the water in the earthen 
jars dwindled, and the caravan en- 
tered the walled city of Haran, on 
the shore of a lake between two 
rivers. Old men dozed in the sun, 
goats browsed ruminatingly, the 
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smell of lentils cooking filled the 
air. 

Terah took to his pallet, worn out 
by the hardships of travel. Slowly 
he grew weaker, and, after a long 
illness, died. 

His body was sealed in two fu- 
neral jars, placed mouth to mouth, 
and lowered into holy ground. 
Abram then gathered all his posses- 
sions, his kindred and _ servants, 
and turned his face toward the 
south. 

Sarai followed dumbly, like an 
animal being led to the shambles. 
She rebelled against Abram’s God, 
responsible for their wanderings. 
Her own gods, who had denied her 
a child, seemed heedless of her 
misery. 

They came in time to a mountain 
on the east of Beth-el, where Abram 
built an altar to his God and wor- 
shiped Him. Finding a famine in 
the land they journeyed on, still to- 
ward the south, and entered Egypt. 

They passed little brown men 
toiling in the fields, passed lagoons 


where papyrus and the lotus flower- 


grew, and came upon the pyramids, 
gleaming a tawny orange in the late 
afternoon sun. 

The caravan halted and the tents 
were pitched for the night. An 
Egyptian traveler, on his way south 
from the Delta, joined them. He 
had been in Chaldea and spoke their 
language. He told them much con- 
cerning Memphis, Thebes, and the 
quaint city of Bubastis, sacred to 
the household cat. 

The stranger’s eyes dwelt often 
upon Sarai, sitting in the firelight, 
the stars of Egypt overhead, the 
brooding pyramids in the back- 
ground. 

He spoke of Pharaoh’s fondness 
for women, of his liking for the 
Chaldeans, whom he had met as a 


prince when journeying in the East. 
Travelers who came to Egypt with 
comely wives were often separated 
—the women taken to the royal pal- 
ace, their husbands sent to the gold 
mines in Nubia, whence no man 
ever returned. 

Sarai, startled, leaned suddenly 
forward, prompted by a quickening 
sense of loyalty to Abram. 

“You have told us much concern- 
ing your strange country.” Her 
eyes lifted gratefully. “My brother 
and I thank you.” 

Abram opened his mouth to 
speak. Her hand sought his arm 
and exerted a warning pressure. 

The Egyptian replied seriously: 
“It is well for your brother, perhaps, 
that he is not your husband.” 

Sarai, trembling, inclined her 
head. “And where lives your king 
—this mighty Pharaoh?” 

“The seat of government is now 
in Thebes, many leagues to the 
south. But he is often at his palace 
in Memphis, a short distance from 
here.” 

After their guest had retired for 
the night, Sarai begged Abram to 
turn. at once and flee from Egypt. 
But he only shook his head, confi- 
dent in the protection of his God. 


Memphis—a city of contrasts, of 
reeking smells and exotic odors, of 
mud-baked hovels and dazzling pal- 


aces. Streets alive with humanity. 
Slave drivers shouting, whips crack- 
ing, sweating men straining—a mas- 
sive stone column being hauled to 
its destination. 

Down by the river women toiled 
at threshing, clothing discarded in 
the heat of their labors. Their lithe 
bronze bodies gleamed golden in the 
sunlight. Veritable children of Na- 
ture, with no thought of immodesty. 

Over high garden walls came the 
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scent of acacia blossoms, mingling 
with the strong smells and spicy 
odors of the crowded bazaars. 

Bronze gates guarded the palace 
of Pharaoh, ivory-like against the 
varied greens of the royal garden. 
Interior halls opened upon court- 
yards where fountains played in a 
golden dusk: sunlight filtering 
through amber silk awnings. Pea- 
cocks vainly strutted, dancing girls 
swayed to the rhythm of hidden 
music. 

Tall lotus-carved columns, jew- 
eled lamps of perfumed oil, the dull 
gleam of alabaster and semi-pre- 
cious stones—such was Egypt’s 
court. On a raised dais rested a 
throne of ivory and ebony thickly 
incrusted with Nubian gold. 

To this sumptuous palace came 
Sarai and Abram, brought thither 
under compulsion by their ac- 


quaintance, the Egyptian. Courtiers 


chatted in idle groups. Soft-footed 
servants glided through shadowy 
archways. 

Sarai, cheeks flushed, limbs trem- 
bling, timidly approached the 
throne. Abram calmly accompa- 
nied her. The Egyptian preceded 
them and spoke in a low tone to his 
ruler. 

Through frightened eyes Sarai 
saw a dark, robust man of proud 
and majestic mien. A jeweled asp 
sparkled in his crown of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. It fascinated her yet 
filled her with dread. 

The king listened to the words of 
his agent, his eyes resting upon 
Sarai, openly admiring. At last he 
spoke to her in her own language. 

“Women of many lands aspire to 
join my household, for the wives of 
Pharaoh are exalted above all oth- 
ers. As such, it pleases me to wel- 
come you to Egypt’s court.” 

Despair in her heart, Sarai bowed. 


The king turned to Abram. “Be- 
cause you have brought me this 
comely woman, I will bestow upon 
you sheep and oxen, men servants 
and maid servants, she asses and 
camels. You may reside in Mem- 
phis until you desire to depart.” 

Abram salaamed gravely, then 
spoke: 

“Bestower of royal gifts, if it 
please you, I would say a word to 
my sister in parting.” 

Permission being given, Abram 
drew Sarai aside. 

“Fear no harm.” His words came 
in a low, earnest whisper. “We are 
watched over by the God of my fa- 
thers. Let Pharaoh lay a finger 
upon you and the Lord will send a 
plague upon Egypt.” 

Sarai shook her head, marveling 
at his faith in a single God when her 
own host had proved so fickle. Her 
eyes lifted sadly to his. 

“Abram, does it mean nothing to 
you to see me here in this plight?” 

“Plight?” He looked at her 
gravely. “Have I not said you are 
safe in the keeping of Elohim?” 

“Oh, Abram, Abram!” She spoke 
despairingly. “A woman’s wit 
alone saved you from the mines of 
Nubia. But who is there to rescue 
me from danger? Not your single, 
unknown God. Your foolish belief 
has separated me from all I hold 
dear. And now we too are parting, 
never to meet again. I pray the 
gods to open your eyes to your 
folly.” 

Abram gazed at her in surprise, 
but said nothing. 

An attendant came forward to 
lead her away. She paused in the 
archway and looked back. Abram 
stood, silently gazing after her. 
Tears welled up in her eyes, blur- 
ring the grandeur about her—the 
massive-columned room, the gold 
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and ivory throne upon which sat the 
ruler of Egypt. None of these 
things were visible to her in that last 
backward glance. 


Female attendants waited upon 
Sarai, bathing her and anointing 
her with rare and costly perfumes. 
Robed in soft gleaming silk, she ate 
her evening meal with the numer- 
ous wives of Pharaoh. They treated 
her kindly, seeming surprised at her 
despondent manner. 

Presently a servant came and mo- 
tioned her to follow. She rose on 
shaking limbs and accompanied 
him to the garden. He led her by 
winding paths through a labyrinth 
of acanthus shrubs, yellow mimosa, 
laburnums and lilacs. They passed 
a stone well, broad as a fountain 
basin. In its center rose a peculiar- 


ly marked granite column, some 
strange device of the learned Egyp- 


tians. Approaching a flight of 
steps, they ascended to a summer 
house, elevated among the trees. 
There the servant left her. 

The full moon had risen; its un- 
broken reflection lay, a silver shield, 
upon the surface of the Nile. The 
still air was heavy with the scent 
of acacia blossoms and jasmine. 
Sarai looked off upon the graceful 
tops of palms, hearing in the dis- 
tance the plaintive songs of boat- 
men. All the wondrous beauty of 
the garden failed to quicken her 
emotions. Her heart was heavy 
with dread. 

She heard a footstep, the swish 
of a robe, and the king stood before 
her. He motioned her not to rise, 
and seated himself beside her. 

“The flaming jewel is now in its 
proper setting,” he said, reaching 
forth and placing a hand upon hers. 

“My—my lord is kind to me.” 
Her eyes glanced about anxiously. 


Pharaoh had laid a finger upon her! 
She recalled Abram’s prophecy and 
waited, vainly hoping for a sign 
from his God—crashing thunder- 
bolts, or a rumbling earthquake. 

The Egyptian night was quiet, se- 
renely beautiful. A soft, scented 
breeze caressed her cheek. Nothing 
more. 

Pharaoh sighed. 
wonderful garden?” 

Disappointed, hopeless, she 
grasped at the slender chance to 
escape from the secluded bower. 

“On such a night, if I... if I 
might see it more closely ... ?” 

He rose, his vanity flattered. 
“We will wander through it to- 
gether, and I will point out its beau- 
ties.” 

She descended the steps on trem- 
bling limbs, passed with him 
through flower-bordered paths, and 
came to a pause before the well, in- 
to the blacks depths of which she 
gazed yearningly. 

The king explained that it was 
connected by an underground canal 
with the Nile. The markings on the 
column denoted the height reached 
by the river. Sixteen ells meant 
prosperity in the land; seven fore- 
told famine. 

Sarai’s mind wandered, her fasci- 
nated gaze continuing to dwell on 
the water. 

The words of Pharaoh changed, 
became more personal. Her heart 
faltered. Oh, Abram, simple minded 
and trusting! Hers the price to pay 
for his folly, this the pass to which 
his foolish faith had brought her. 

Pharaoh drew her to him. The 
jeweled asp glittering menacingly in 
the moonlight. She turned her head 
away, her eyes staring wildly at the 
water. Where was Abram’s God, 
the mythical deity who was to pro- 
tect her? 


“Is not this a 
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All nature appeared quiet and at 
rest. 

Sarai’s distracted gaze became 
suddenly fixed upon the granite 
column. A dark wet mark, slowly 
lengthening, caught and held her at- 
tention. Her startled whisper broke 
the peaceful silence: 

“Look, oh, King—the river!” 

Pharaoh glanced in the direction 
of her trembling finger. He shook 
his head. “The gods who made so 
perfect a night for love, will not 
work harm through the Nile.” 

Her eyes clung to the column. 
eA 

His arm about her tightened. 
“You still tremble? Have I not 
said all is well with the land?” 

Desperately Sarai stared at the 
column. “Oh, King,”—she turned 
and looked up at him, eyes beseech- 
ing—‘“my heart is full of fear!” 

“Waste not a thought upon the 
river.” He bent above her and 
kissed her. 

She struggled, panting. 
lord, we...” 

A faint cry of alarm sounded in 
the distance. Pharaoh paused, lis- 
tening. “Some workman, bitten by 
an adder!” He drew her close, 
called her wife, and continued to 
caress her. 

Again the cry, now taken up by 
others, increasing rapidly in volume. 

Pharaoh pressed her passionate- 
ly to him. She wrenched herself 
free, frantic in her desperation, and 
pointed to the column. “Look, only 
look, and see how the Nile has 
fallen!” 

Silently, mysteriously, 
mark was lengthening. 

The king remained obdurate. “I 
have said all is well. I swear...” 

“But, my lord, all is not well! 
Behold! the water is rapidly sink- 
ing, foretelling famine!” 


“Oh, my 


the wet 


A flaming wind smote her cheek; 
a shadow passed over them. Sarai 
raised distracted eyes. 

Dark masses of wind clouds were 
gathering in the south. Swift out- 
riders of the forming battalions 
raced to obscure the moon. 

Darkness was upon them, a pall 
of blackness that blotted out Pha- 
raoh, standing close beside her. 

The fast spreading cries had now 
become a wave of sound that rose 
and flooded the streets of the city. 
The air was filled with lamenta- 
tions. 

Sarai turned, shaken, and stole 
away in the darkness. Abram’s God 
was a powerful God, the one God 
who could do this mighty thing! 
And she had scoffed at her hus- 
band, disbelieving! 

Through the labyrinth of paths 
she stumbled in an effort to escape. 
The wind shrieked through the tree- 
tops, loud wailing cries sounded in 
her ears. 

Buffeted by the rising gale, now 
fallen to her knees, now up again, 
Sarai struggled on and at last 
reached a small door in the palace. 

Through dim passages she fled in 
anxious search of the women’s 
quarters. She reached the deserted 
throne room as the king entered 
from the opposite end. Unseen, she 
shrank behind a column. 

Pharaoh’s face had grown stern, 
serious. He strode to the throne 
and clapped his hands. Servants 
appeared. He dispatched them on 
various errands. A different man 
was this from the eager lover of a 
few moments before. 

Lamps swayed, suspended by 
chains from the ceiling— flashing 
jewels, veritable sword-points of re- 
fracted light. 

Outside the wind shook the por- 
tals, as if determined to enter. 
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The king’s ministers hurried in, 
led by the vizier. The priests of 
Apis and of Ptah arrived, solemn 
and anxious. They stood about the 
throne, talking and gesticulating. 

Incense was set burning; blue 
clouds of smoke rose to the vaulted 
ceiling. The priests of the rival 
cults gathered in separate groups. 
Strange rites began—the chanting 
of incantations. 

There followed a pause, an ex- 
pectant waiting; then a trembling 
slave brought word that the Nile 
was still falling. 

The priests raised baffled eyes to 
Pharaoh. The ministers bent their 
heads in anxious conclave. An aged 
man rose and began to speak orac- 
ularly. 

Pharaoh listened, his brow lower- 
ing. He gave a sharp order and a 
servant hastened from the room. 

Another pause. Then men talked 
and gesticulated as before. The 
faces of the priests wore a vindictive 
expression. 

The returning servant entered, 
bowed low, and stepped aside, re- 
vealing Abram, grave and inquiring. 

Pharaoh regarded him darkly 
and spoke in the language of Chal- 
dea. 

“Ungrateful man! Your sister I 
took with honor into my household. 
I gave unto you many presents. 
And you have repaid my kindness 
by bringing a curse upon Egypt. 
Speak, and explain why you have 
done this!” 

Abram answered calmly: “Mighty 
king, it is not in my power to work 
this miracle.” 

The aged oracle again spoke, his 
words pouring forth in a torrent. 

Pharaoh nodded and turned to 
Abram. 

“Our prophet says you are the 
guilty one. I, Pharaoh, order you 


to remove at once this evil spell, or 
be offered up a living sacrifice to 
Ptah!” 

Abram stood, quiet as before. 

“Have you nothing to say?” de- 
manded the ruler, angrily. 

Abram shook his head. 

Pharaoh grimly gave an order and 
slaves advanced to surround Abram. 

“Oh, my lord, Abram could not 
do this mighty thing!” Sarai rushed 
forward and threw herself at the 
foot of the throne. 

She raised tearful eyes to Pha- 
raoh. “He is my beloved husband. 
But his God is a powerful God who 
became angry when my lord took 
me into his household.” 

Pharaoh leaned forward, frown- 
ing. “You claim this man to be 
your husband?” 

She bowed her head in acknowl- 
edgment. 

The king turned angrily to 
Abram. “What is this that you 
have done to me? Why said you, 
‘She is my sister’?” 

Abram replied gravely: “To es- 
cape the mines of Nubia, oh, King.” 

“Then, for the same reason, re- 
move the evil spell that threatens 
Egypt!” 

“Alas, my lord, only a god may 
accomplish that!” 

Pharaoh, baffled, remained silent. 
At last he spoke: 

“What must be done to appease 
your god?” 

“Let us depart in peace, my lord, 
and the curse upon Egypt shall be 
removed.” 

Pharaoh consulted long with his 
ministers. At last he turned to 
Abram. 

“Behold your wife!” He spoke 
tersely. “That Egypt may not suf- 
fer, take her and go hence!” 

The wind suddenly ceased, dying 
away to a gentle whisper. 
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Quickly Sarai and Abram passed 
down the line of priests, who frown- 
ingly gave way before them. Sarai 
cast a backward glance at the mag- 
nificence she was leaving, at the 
gold and ivory throne, at Egypt’s 
ruler whose dark eyes never left her. 

Outside, the clouds were fast 
breaking. The moon was again 
shining, deepening the shadows of 
temple and colonnade. Sarai laid 
her head wearily upon Abram’s 
breast. “Oh, my beloved, thy God 
is my God. Perhaps a son has been 
denied me because of my unbelief.” 

Abram nodded. “You were unfit 
to be such a mother as God in- 
tended. For the Lord said unto me, 
‘Thou art to be the father of a great 


people. Thy name shall be Abra- 
ham, and thy wife’s name shall be 
Sarah. Through thee all the fami- 
lies of the earth shall be blessed.’” 


* * * 


Rabbi Markovitz, alone in his 
shabby room, saw with mystic eyes 
the historic couple wander slowly 
forth from Egypt. They went to 
found a nation, a nation which, in 
after years, was to give to Europe 
and to America its Christian reli- 
gion. Perhaps, in the course of 
time, tolerance would become a part 
of the heritage, and persecution 
would be abandoned. 

What mattered a mere thousand 
or so years in eternity. 





CHORUS OR THE DANCE 


By Fevix Hope 


ANCE is social when you take 
part, spectacular when you 
look at it. The distinction is be- 
tween the subjective and objective 
enjoyment of the same art, between 
activity and contemplation. It fol- 
lows that the same dance may be— 
and, indeed, normally is—both so- 
cial and spectacular. It is social 
for those who perform it, whether 
guests at a party or professional 
ballet dancers; it is spectacular for 
the onlookers in the ballroom or the 
theater. The more complicated and 


difficult the dancing the more its 
spectacular eclipses its social value, 
and the greater, perforce, the num- 
ber of mere gazers. 

In dancing is found something 


which may be practiced by every 
age that can stand on its feet, and 
by both sexes, as creative art, recre- 
ation, exercise, or even remedy, ac- 
cording to vision, capacity, and con- 
stitution. But to realize this, danc- 
ing must be made to cover, as it now 
does not, the whole range of “nat- 
ural” movement (the inverted com- 
mas are discreet) and by implication 
considerable fringes of the allied 
arts. 

In all ages the solemn significance 
of dancing has been more or less 
strongly felt, but it has never been 
easy to give an account of it. Those 
who practice it best are seldom the- 
orists, and literary appreciations 
tend to ignore the real problems and 
the ineluctable limits of the art. 
The combination of the scholar and 
the dancing-master is rare. 

Dr. Oesterley’s essay deals with 
the dance as a form of religious rit- 
ual under a number of headings: 


the processional dance in honor of 
superhuman powers, the encircling 
dance round a sacred object, the ec- 
static dance, the festival dance at 
vintage and harvest, and the dance 
in celebration of victory or in con- 
nection with rites of marriage and 
burial. Each of the subjects is 
treated by the comparative method, 
and examples are given from the 
rites of primitive, and relatively ad- 
vanced, peoples. 

“Many are the theories that have 
been propounded to explain art, but 
whatever definition one accepts, art 
remains ever the expression of the 
world’s soul.” On this plane the 
impulse to creation, art at large, the 
nature of rhythm and the main cur- 
rent of dance evolution are treated 
in twenty pages of phrase. Almost 
inevitably we come to the ancient 
Greeks. While we are to consider 
that modern interpretative dancing 
expresses the reaction of the mod- 
ern to the life of his own age, and 
is not an effort to reproduce Greek 
dancing, yet it rests on Greek ideals 
and technique. This is a frequent 
claim, seldom closely examined. On 
what, as far as technique goes (to 
let the ideals pass) does it rest? 
On practically nothing. In the way 
of solid documentary evidence, as 
distinct from comfortably nebulous 
“atmosphere,” we have no knowl- 
edge of Greek dancing in any way 
adequate to the reconstruction of 
its technique. No technical treatise 
of any date has survived. Lucian’s 
thirty-page dialogue “On the Dance” 
is a late and lively panegyric on 
Greco-Roman pantomime (no doubt 
interpretative dancing) from which 
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nothing but generalities, quite in- 
teresting as generalities, on its man- 
ner and achievements can be drawn. 
The famous passage in Plato’s Laws 
might pass for ideals, but not for 
technique; Athenzus is entertain- 
ing, but strong on neither. The 
further literary evidence is confined 
to allusions, or at the best brief 
non-technical descriptions, scat- 
tered in various authors of various 
dates, of this, that or the other 
dance. 

The love of dancing—and with 
that love, of necessity, went a feel- 
ing for the form of it— was in- 
grained in the Greeks long before it 
became an essential part of primary 
and secondary education. It was 
the medium in which they first de- 
veloped their sense of form, in 
which they were all artists, for at 
one time or another they all learned 
to express their emotions and to 
create artistic form in the dance. 
Thus artistic form came to them to 
be not something exceptional, de- 
manding a peculiar effort or atti- 
tude for comprehension, but a form 
in which they naturally arranged 
things. 

Much of our knowledge of Greek 
dancing comes from scenes on vases 
and reliefs. We know that during 
the centuries of development the 
music was kept strictly subordinate 
to the dance and words; that danc- 
ing included processional marches 
as well as formal figures; that 
rhythm of words and movement 
was inextricably woven together, 
the same words being used indiffer- 
ently in both spheres to accompany 
the movement of meter or step. 

The choric dance is the mother of 
human enlightenment. Individual 
impressions, dim and fleeting, are 
by means of concerted expression 
endowed with shape, color and life. 


Moreover with the beats and stresses 
of ordered movement there is intro- 
duced into the emotional complex a 
controlling force, a_ self-discipline 
capable of wresting from every kind 
of excitement, pleasureable or pain- 
ful, just that part of the total ex- 
perience that is most worth empha- 
sizing and preserving, because most 
harmonious with the abiding needs 
of human nature. Not but what 
this normal capacity of the dance 
to regulate and purify crowd emo- 
tion may not give way in certain 
conditions to the opposite tendency 
to stimulate it to the point of tem- 
porary madness. As Mr. Hambly 
points out, there is likewise the kind 
of dance typified by the more or less 
(Miss Murray would say less) apoc- 
ryphal witches’ sabbath. One might 
dismiss it as a morbid symptom, a 
case of contagious hysteria, were it 
not that primitive society is apt to 
tolerate and even deem useful vari- 
ous choric rites in which, instead of 
self-discipline, it is rather self-aban- 
donment that seems to be the end 
in view. Thus there is good evi- 
dence that occasional orgies are re- 
sorted to with the almost conscious 
and deliberate intention of mitigat- 
ing the tyranny of taboo. 

If we reduce Greek dancing to its 
simplest form we find that it is 
rhythmical movement hardly differ- 
ent from walking, except that each 
step, as well as the whole dance, 
has a definite spatial and temporal 
period assigned to it, and that the 
time is given by music of a simple 
sort. The distinguishing qualities 
of it are precision and orderliness of 
movement performed by the whole 
body. The union of song, music 
and dance was looked on as the 
highest form of art in this kind of 
production, and it is beautiful by 
reason of the harmonious pattern 
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which man could design for himself 
out of those materials, just as he 
could organize himself fairly for 
battle, for the entertainment of a 
friend, and in the ordered course of 
a feast. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the movement of the arms was 
no less important than that of the 
legs, and that the gestures of the 
body expressed dumbly the senti- 
ment of the words to which also the 
form of music corresponded. Thus 
the form of the dance entered into 
the individual through three sepa- 
rate channels, and, as an educative 
influence, far surpassed any train- 
ing that subsequent ages have de- 
vised. And it was not only the 
young, whether boys or girls, who 
danced even in pre-Homeric times. 
All men of military age danced, as 
in the Pzan to Apollo, and the ad- 
vance to battle is little less than a 
form of dance. The contrast be- 
tween the Achzans and the barba- 
rians in the Iliad is shown by the 
silent orderliness or harmony of the 
Achzan advance, while the Trojans 
came on with disordered cries out 
of relation to the measured step of 
military order. 

Greek drama, being bound up 
very closely with Greek religion, 
was a mass of conventions. Some 
of these an English audience must 
take for granted; others it can quite 
simply ignore. But the most im- 
portant convention of them all, the 
Chorus, can neither be taken for 
granted nor ignored. What to do 
about the chorus is the most diffi- 
cult problem a modern producer of 
Greek tragedy has to face. In the 
triennial performances at Bradfield 
or Cambridge his way is tolerably 
clear; he has only to get as close as 
his stage will let him to the actual 
conditions of ancient Greece, and he 
reckons on performing in Greek to 


a specialized audience which has it- 
self a pretty good average knowl- 
edge of what those actual condi- 
tions were. But the man who sets 
out to cast a modern actress as 
Medea for the benefit of the general 
public may well wonder what on 
earth he is to do about the chorus of 
Corinthian women. His task is not 
to reproduce the ancient conven- 
tional Chorus, but to substitute for 
it something that will satisfactorily 
fill its place in the eyes of a mod- 
ern audience with no special knowl- 
edge of Greek drama and its con- 
ventions. 

To the Greeks the Chorus was the 
most important part of the play, be- 
ing, in fact, the root from which the 
whole drama grew. In its earliest 
form, Aristotle tells us, it was a 
symbolic goat-song, performed by 
choirs which sang and danced dis- 
guised as Satyrs (the very word 
tragedy is derived from “tragos” a 
goat). Without going deeply into 
the question how a purely religious 
observance developed little by little, 
as did our own “mysteries” into 
drama, we can easily understand 
that the Chorus retained for the 
Greeks all the force of a sanctified 
tradition. When that tradition 
died, tragedy died with it, and the 
modern producer—unless, as at 
Cambridge, he is producing for an 
audience of classical scholars— 
must work without it. The other 
important point which the modern 
producer should remember is that 
a Chorus such as that in the Medea 
was composed to be very simply 
handled. “The historical fact is,” 
says Dr. Gilbert Murray, “that with 
the rise of the Athenian democracy 
the Chorus ceased to be profession- 
al. It consisted of free burghers 
who undertook the performance of 
the public religious dances as one 
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of their privileges or duties.” In 
the original production, then, these 
Corinthian women would be repre- 
sented by a dozen or so respectable 
Athenian citizens who would wear 
the prescribed robes and perform 
the simple movements and songs re- 
quired of them in much the same 
spirit as the respectable British citi- 
zen of to-day puts on a surplice, 
walks in procession up the aisle, 
and sings in his church choir. The 
modern producer cannot imitate 
this effect, because the tradition is 
lost. He must invent a new tradi- 
tion. 

From the vases and reliefs we 
know that the Greeks were dancers 
(mainly ceremonial) at all periods; 
we know the names of some two 
hundred dances and a good deal of 
general information besides. But of 
these two hundred we could not 
dance one—no, not the Cordax of 
ribald memory, not the Hermos nor 
the Crane dance, to mention some 
of the most illustrious, still less 
(and more unfortunately) the 
dances Socrates was fond of danc- 
ing to himself. Graphic evidence 
carries us no farther. True, we can 
recognize a figure of all time like 
the Hey when we see it; but anyone 
who has studied a non-technical pic- 
ture of even a familiar modern 
dance knows how much about the 
actual technique is to be derived 
from it and how far it would go as 
an aid to reproduction. It is idle to 
pretend, even when half-safeguard- 
ed by admitting that reproduction 
in detail is not your aim, that any 
technique can be based on a tradi- 
tion of which you could not recom- 
pose a single dance, or recover the 
traditional treatment or any one 
artist’s treatment of any theme. To 
restore a lost tradition you must 
proceed from the particular to the 


general; if the particular is regret- 
tably not forthcoming, so much the 
worse; the general will certainly 
not be. The claims of “classic” 
dancing to a Greek basis in tech- 
nique—a matter apparently of a lit- 
tle muslin and ill-digested vase- 
paintings—are wholly fanciful. 

The trouble is, however, that the 
dancing which is copied from the 
vases is a modern invention; there 
is one portly French tome on the 
subject, and I dare say there are 
others. The authors have, with in- 
finite care, worked out a theory of 
what they think Greek dancing 
must have been like, and have illus- 
trated it by copious diagrams. 
They may be right, but even if they 
are, the particular form of danc- 
ing with which they are concerned 
can have little in common with 
such dancing as the respectable 
burghers of the tragic Chorus per- 
formed. 

Another reason why this service- 
able distinction must not be hard- 
ened into a cleavage is that the 
pleasure of dancing and the pleas- 
ure of watching a dance have a 
common root. The onlooker’s grati- 
fication is a variant of the zxsthetic 
experience which psychologists of 
the school of Lipps call “Einfiih- 
lung” or “Empathy.” According to 
this doctrine, as Vernon Lee ex- 
pounds it for English readers, our 
delight in shapes and the movement 
of lines in general comes from a 
habit of “feeling ourselves into” the 
object, of investing it, that is, with 
the pleasing adjustments and move- 
ments that the process of attending 
to it provokes and suggests in our- 
selves—as when we admire the 
grace with which a mountain 
“rises.” 

Enough distinction has never 
been made by popular taste be- 














tween dancing as an art and danc- 
ing as a pastime. Some of us who 
are most bored by the prospect 
either of joining in or watching the 
mournful pedestrianism, the solemn 
aping of African insalubrities, are 
most devoted to that lovely and re- 
ligious art. 

Thus M. Fokine, in a letter to The 
Times (London), on July 6, 1914, 
declared that: “No one form of 
dancing should be accepted once 
and for all... In the course of the 
ages man has repeatedly changed 
his plastic language, and expressed 
his joys and sorrows and all his 
emotions under a great variety of 
forms, often of extreme beauty... . 
For man is infinitely various, and 
the manifold expressiveness of ges- 
tures cannot be reduced to a single 
formula.” 

As the worship of the Church 
militant on earth is offered in union 
with the celestial liturgy, it might 
seem very natural that the “tripu- 
dium celestis civitatis” so vividly 
described by the Franciscan mystic 
should have its counterpart on earth 
in symbolic and devotional dances. 
The stern Puritan who would have 
no “kist of whistles” in his kirk is 
only consistent in forbidding danc- 
ing. But when once the aid of po- 
etry and music is allowed in the lit- 
urgy, it may well seem only logical 
to add the dance, which is but the 
rhythm and melody of bodily move- 
ment. If only for this reason one 
feels that Mr. Mead has the sup- 
port of antecedent probability when 
he seeks to show that a dance, after 
the fashion of the Greek choral 
movements, was a feature in the 
early Christian liturgical worship. 
Curiously enough, his strongest 
piece of positive evidence is Philo’s 
picture of the dance in his descrip- 
tion of the ascetic life and worship 
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of the Therapeute. And, as he 
very justly argues, he is entitled to 
use this testimony in spite of the 
fact that it is now very generally 
agreed that the Therapeute de- 
scribed by Philo were Jews and not 
Christians. For the fact remains 
that Eusebius recognized the Chris- 
tian night service in Philo’s picture, 
which he could hardly have done if 
there had been nothing like the 
aforesaid dance in the Christian 
service of the historian’s own age, 
or of those earlier ages of whose 
literature and traditions he had 
such a wide and accurate knowl- 
edge. St. Jerome’s account of 
Philo’s treatise as a picture of the 
primitive | Alexandrian Church is 
read every year in the Roman Bre- 
viary on the feast of St. Mark. 
Concerning Mr. Mead’s conten- 
tion, Father W. H. Kent has this to 
say: “Whatever may have been the 
primitive practice, it would seem 
that, so far as the author has been 
able to discover, there is no trace 
of any official prescription of danc- 
ing in the books of the liturgy. It 
is true he gives some interesting de- 
scriptions of dancing in religious 
services, and of symbolic games in 
churches, such as the Pelota of 
Auxerre. But these are, apparent- 
ly, purely local customs, such as the 
famous dance of los seises of Seville 
and the pilgrim dance at Echter- 
nach, so graphically and agreeably 
described by Father John Morris, 
S.J., in The Month (London), De- 
cember, 1892.” None the less, we 
venture to think that there is some 
trace of a true liturgical dance in 
the very place where we might have 
expected to find it. Philo himself, 
as Mr. Mead reminds us, explains 
that the dance of the Therapeute 
was a memorial of the dance of tri- 
umph by which the Israelites, led by 
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Moses and Miriam, celebrated their 
deliverance from the Red Sea. The 
same note of triumph is sounded in 
our own liturgy in the great Paschal 
and Baptismal hymn, “Ad regias 
Agni dapes.” Now in the rite of 
Baptism in the Greek Euchologion 
there is a rubric directing the priest 
to lead, or carry, the newly baptized 
round the font immediately after 
baptizing him. Simeon of Thessa- 
lonica has surely seized the true 
significance of this ceremony when 
he tells us more explicitly that the 
officiating priest, with the neophyte 
and the godfather, are to dance 
three times round the font. As 
Dom Gougard points out in his il- 
luminating article on dancing (ef. 
Cabrol, Dictionnaire, s.v. Danse), 
Simeon gives the same interpreta- 
tion of a similar rubric at the end of 
the marriage service. 

A special interest attaches to Mr. 
Mead’s comparison of the aforesaid 
carol, still sung by Cornish peasants 
in the nineteenth century, with the 
remarkable dance hymn, as we may 
call it, found in the Apocryphal Acts 
of John, dating from the third or 
second century. Dom Gougard also 
discusses this hymn (loc. cit.), and 
gives the Greek text, because, as he 
observes, it is not easily accessible. 
Readers who would fain ease their 
minds by a sight of the original will 
find it in the acts of the Second 
Nicene Council, session V, where it 
was read by the deacon Epiphanius 
and was severely criticized by the 
assembled Fathers. In connection 
with the remark of an anonymous 
French writer that “the Roman 


Church, so careful to exclude from 
the churches everything unworthy 
of Christian gravity and modesty, 
allows the united Armenians cer- 
tain usages closely resembling those 
of the ancient Meletians,” Mr. Mead 





writes: “As Meletius was quite 
orthodox, the reference must be to 
the general customs of the churches 
(both Athanasian and Arian) at 
Antioch, of which Meletius was 
Bishop.” A glance at Theodoret’s 
notice of the Meletians and their 
practice of dancing, etc., would suf- 
fice to show that they were the fol- 
lowers of the Egyptian Meletius and 
had nothing to do with St. Meletius 
of Antioch. 

The last stanza of the carol, which 
seems to imply that the dance is in 
some sort continued in the other 
life, may remind us of the spiritual 
dancing which Dante beheld in 
Paradise: 


“E come cerchi in tempra d’oriuoli 
Si giran si, che il primo, a chi 
pon mente, 
Quieto pare, e l'ultimo che voli, 
Cosi quelle carole differente— 
Mente danzando, della sua ru- 
chezza, 
Mi si facean stimar veloci e 
lente.” 


And this heavenly dance is by no 
means an original fancy of the 
poet’s imagination. As Mr. Mead 
reminds us, Mr. Gardner has point- 
ed to its probable source in some 
striking pages of the “Dizta Salu- 
tis,” which the curious reader will 
find in an appendix to the minor 
works of St. Bonaventure. The 
medieval mystic’s glowing descrip- 
tion of the ever-circling dance of the 
saints and blessed spirits has a 
counterpart in a passage of Plotinus 
on the Divine Dance. And he is 
able to show by many quotations 
that this notion of a heavenly 
dance was familiar to the great 
Greek fathers. St. John Chrysos- 
tom, for example, when he is de- 
nouncing evil dances, tells us that 




















feet were given to us in order that 
we might dance with the angels. 

There have been two stages in the 
development of the art. First, there 
is the folk-stage, when the dance is 
in a fluid state of gradual but con- 
tinuous evolution. “No form of art 
has been carried so far along the 
road of development by the unaided 
efforts of the folk as that of the 
dance.” The “non-folk” stage is 
reached when the dance comes un- 
der the influence of cultivated peo- 
ple. In tracing the successive types 
of social dance the invariable ef- 
fect of this influence in the past 
has been to lower the prestige of 
the art and render each particular 
form ultimately sterile. For this 
reason, during the period of his- 
tory reviewed, there has been a con- 
stant seeking out of social dance 
forms from new sources to replace 
the ones which the cultivated classes 
had themselves rendered artificial, 
rigidly conventional, and inexpres- 
sive. 

Lovers of the beautiful and the 
quaint may well enter into the spirit 
of a charming Cornish carol for 
Christmas: 


“To-morrow shall be my dancing- 
day, 
I would my true love did so 
chance 
To see the legend of my play, 
To call my true love to my 
dance. 
Sing, oh! my love, oh! my love, 
my love, my love, 
This have I done for my true love.” 


“Then was I born of a Virgin pure, 
Of her I took fleshly substance; 
Then was I knit to man’s nature, 
To call my true love to my 
dance. 
Sing, oh!” etc. 
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“Then up to Heaven I did ascend, 
Where now I dwell in sure sub- 
stance 
On the right of God, that man 
May come unto the general 
dance. 
Sing, oh!” etc. 


While this carol will naturally 
delight those readers who can right- 
ly appreciate its mystic meaning, 
Mr. Mead is probably well war- 
ranted in his fear that it may pro- 
duce a very different impression on 
others. 

“At first sight,” he writes, “the 
words of this delightfully quaint 
and perhaps unique Christmas 
carol will probably surprise the 
majority of readers, and in some 
cases even give a shock to their 
sense of propriety; indeed at this 
late hour when so much has been 
forgotten, the association of danc- 
ing in any shape or form with the 
sacred person of Jesus cannot but 
appear to most puritanical minds 
(and possibly to some that are not 
strictly puritanical) as little better 
than an outrage. In fact, the idea 
of a sacred dance—a heavenly carol 
or chorus—of utmost holiness goes 
back to the earliest times of Chris- 
tianity.” 

All the social dance forms of Eu- 
rope, with the exception of those of 
to-day, have this at least in com- 
mon; they were founded on some 
European folk-dance with Euro- 
pean characteristics. It is not till 
we come down to the recent exam- 
ples imported from America, and 
collectively known as jazz, that we 
meet for the first time a type which 
is not wedded to music of a high or- 
der, and which seems unfitted for 
the company of its famous predeces- 
sors and associations with the word 
art. 
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Just what do we mean by the 
dance? Why do we dance?... what 
is the nature of this urge for self- 
expression in movement? Finally, 
what are the educational values of 
the dance? 

The peculiarity of England was 
that here the Country Dances of the 
folk were accepted by all ranks of 
society and even danced at Court. 
While the influence of Louis Qua- 
torze was making the dances of the 
Continent more and more stately 
and formal, England maintained a 
less stilted tradition of her own. 
By the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the French were glad to 
borrow the lighter English dances 
by way of relief to the gravity of 
their own Branles and Minuets. 


The word contredanse was coined 
across the Channel, and Sharp ar- 
gues at length against the view that 


it means a dance of partners facing 
each other, from which the English 
“country dance” is a corruption. 
the word and thing originally 
English, and contredanse is proba- 
bly a phonetic equivalent, like bif- 
teck. 

In his section on the Spectacular 
Dance, Sharp begins with the ritual 
folk-customs and leads, through the 
early mascarades and carnivals, to 
the masque, and thence to the opera 
and the ballet. The path leading 
from the peasant, through the 
Court, and to the theater, led also 
from simplicity, through sophistica- 
tion to extreme virtuosity. His cri- 
terion of decadence is the appear- 
ance of the virtuoso performer and 
the tendency for tumbling and gym- 
nastics to take the place of con- 
certed dancing. 

In the ballet the point of greatest 
decadence came at the end of the 
nineteenth century. It was then 
that the great Russian school at 


Moscow definitely essayed to bring 
about a reformation. They suc- 
ceeded in raising the ballet, as far 
as decoration and presentation 
went, higher than it had ever been 
before, but they failed to effect in 
the type of dancing the reformation 
which they had set out to make. 
They failed because they themselves 
were too much versed and absorbed 
in the technique and conventions of 
the very type of dance they sought 
to reform. 

Three centuries ago, when the 
Florentine reformers of music were 
confronted with a similar difficulty, 
they guarded against it by refusing 
to admit to their council any pro- 
fessional exponent of what they 
were trying to reform. This was in 
the nature of things an impossibil- 
ity for the Russian school, and a 
reformation of the ballet can only 
be brought about if we are content 
to start all over and revert, as did 
the Florentines with such wonder- 
ful results in music, to the products 
of the folk. 

It is interesting to note that Lam- 
branzi allows more of grotesque in 
dancing than has been usual, until 
lately, in ballets; it is a good and 
healthy sign when the eccentric or 
the grotesque comes back into any 
art, but especially into that of the 
dancer when over-seriousness near- 
ly always tends to become senti- 
mental, and rather grossly emo- 
tional. 

The dance has been for some time 
now laboring under a pictorial tyr- 
anny. “Give place to the painter in 
the theater,” cried Leon Bakst in the 
intoxication of his first merited suc- 
cesses, “and a leading place.” “It 
is the painter,” he continued, “who 
should now (taking the place of the 
erudite director) create everything, 
know everything, foresee every- 
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thing, and organize everything.” 
To-day the time has come to say to 
the modern painter, “Hands off the 
ballet!” The indictment against 
most “modernist” experiments in 
remodeling the dance is the very 
one that those who make them 
habitually bring against the latter 
developments of the technique of 
Blasis—namely, that they condemn 
the human form to attitudes and 
movements out of all relation to its 
spontaneous harmony and freedom, 
and therefore no congenial object 
for “empathy.” Whether the mo- 
tive be a perverted enthusiasm for 
gymnastic agility or for some paint- 
er’s incommunicable technique does 
not affect the result. 

Great scenic spectacles mixed 
with dancing, to which the term 
ballet came to be applied, from 
the Renaissance to the seventeenth 
century were all over Europe an ele- 
ment of court and noble life, and a 
regular feature in dynastic, nation- 
al, and civil celebrations. It was 
not until the ballet moved from the 
court to the theaters, and not until 


women dancers were admitted to 
the public boards, as well as to pri- 
vate floors, that the art of the ballet, 
as the presentment of a dramatic 
theme by dance and gesture, could 
develop. Here, too, the need was to 
be rid of the trappings of a hoary 
convention. So long as dancers 
were decked in the high heels, the 
heavy puffed skirts and elaborate 
wigs of Court fashion (to which for 
a long while was added the use of 
masks) no proper freedom of move- 
ment was possible. 

The nineteenth century saw the 
victories of the waltz (according to 
Sharp originally an adaptation of 
the South German Landler danced 
by the peasants) and to a genera- 
tion used only to the taking of 
hands, the embrace of the partners 
seemed highly indecorous. The 
waltz, with such other couple- 
dances as the polka and mazurka, 
aided the quadrilles and lancers to 
oust the country dances, except the 
inexpugnable Sir Roger, only to fall 
before the twentieth century Amer- 
ican invasion of jazz. 
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A Traveler's Impressions 


By Mary DupLey KENNA 


E map of Europe is the eternal 

problem of politicians, tourist 
agencies and others. But artistical- 
ly it has credentials as a work of 
Providence. Had the waves of the 
Atlantic been allowed to wash up to 
the cliffs of the Rhine, there might 
have been more peace in Europe but 
there would have been less intelli- 
gence and less of that improvement 
on nature which goes by the name 
of Art. The continent of Europe 
without the fair realm of France 
would be incomplete. Not only is 
France essential to the peace and to 
the strife of Europe and to the mar- 
keting of the international by-prod- 
ucts of art, but she is the primary 
or ultimate objective of all ocean- 
going Americans. 

It is difficult for a traveler to 
summarize his impressions of the 
French. They are not a wholesale 
people in any sense; neither all tall 
nor all short, all blond nor all brune, 
all saints nor all devils. They elude 
classification and brusquely shake 
their personalities free of restric- 
tion. The inhabitants of Anjou dif- 
fer from those of Quimper more 
than Swiss differs from Dutch,— 
and they are equally French. 

In two hundred and ninety-nine 
inns and hotels of France I have met 
the typical French landlords, men 
of commerce. They provide good 
fare, drive a hard bargain and care 
nothing for the origins, character or 
respectability of their guests, pro- 
vided only that these order suffi- 
ciently expensive wines. But the 
three hundredth inn was different. 


Night-bound in Brittany, I sought 
shelter at a tiny hétel des voyageurs. 
In the common room, or café, a 
spluttering gas jet lit up a wall lined 
with rows of bottles. In front was 
a bar and between the bottles and 
the glasses stood a very ancient 
woman, dressed in black velvet with 
her huge white cap and fluttering 
panels. She might have been taken 
for a Druid priestess had her cos- 
tume not proclaimed her a severe 
Bretonne. Her son, the landlord, 
was anxious to do business, but the 
old dame was suspicious of travelers 
arriving at ten of a wet Sunday 
night. She put us to the only test 
she knew. “Mesdames, étes vous 
Catholiques?” 1 was able to assure 
her that I was a Catholic and got 
my night’s lodging. 

In Brittany the people are either 
Catholics or atheists, the Catholics 
being the seafaring and country 
people. This race of hardy, ugly, 
fervent people have a strong mis- 
trust of the manners, morals, and 
politics of city people. Perhaps 
they are not so wrong, but in Bor- 
deaux, which is the second city of 
France in importance, the people 
are quite different. 

Bordeaux and its surrounding 
country if not exactly a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey has at least 
excellent substitutes to offer in the 
way of wines and succulent fare. 
Nowhere do the people live so well 
for so little. The Bordelais are 
bluff, stout, bellicose, warm-hearted, 
hard-headed, prosperous and fairly 
bursting with politics. Did not the 
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government of France twice, in mo- 
ments of terror, take refuge in Bor- 
deaux? And does that not give 
every Bordelais the right to criticize 
the goings-on in Paris? 

Again the traveler finds a great 
difference in the grave bearded face 
of the Alsatian burgher and in the 
sullen youthful countenance of an 
industrial of Turcoing or Lille—and 
one is as French as the other! 

The French provincial rarely 
moves from one part of the country 
to another; he nearly always has 
some property in land or buildings 
to hold him and regards traveling, 
without a good business reason, as 
just so many work days wasted, and 
as risky to his digestion. Thus the 
printed pattern of geography has 
remained uneffaced on the French 
people. The Montagnard of Savoy, 


patiently cultivating a mountain 


side, is very different from the red- 
cheeked Norman farmer rattling 
along in his high, hooded farm cart 
with a fine horse in front and his 
good lady perched beside him to 
keep the market eggs from break- 
ing. The black-eyed, merry girls of 
Provence, wearing gay blouses, sit 
of a summer’s afternoon in the vil- 
lage streets, sewing and chattering. 
To their sisters of Burgundy, they 
probably seem very frivolous. As 
in the days of Joan of Arc the Bur- 
gundian maidens tend their flocks 
and eight months of the year a bleak 
wind blows over the high plains of 
Burgundy. 

The French peasants know too 
much of the hardships of cultivat- 
ing the soil and tending stock to be 
sentimental naturalists, but through 
extreme hard work, they extract the 
ultimate farthing from nature’s 
treasury and they respect the nat- 
ural laws of human nature. They 
eat their heavy meal in the middle 


of the day, they go to bed early, 
treat wine as a nourishment and 
not as a dissipation, and heart dis- 
ease is rare. Considering the 
wretched inherited physique of the 
French people, due chiefly to wars 
and famine, and the puny, wizened 
look of their children, whose par- 
ents cannot afford to give them 
milk, they get a great deal of value 
for what nature gives them. But 
the Frenchman is no great lover of 
animals, except of a dog or two; he 
generally prefers the frolicsome calf 
in the form of “Veau réti aux cépes” 
and his garden is a vegetable gar- 
den, although his wife may culti- 
vate a few flowers round the door- 
step or in window-boxes. 

Not only has geography left its 
mark on the French people; history 
has established its empire over them 
and marked their very countenances 
and language with the stamp of 
events, as kings put their heads and 
inscriptions on coins. The Grecian 
line of nose and brow of the Bur- 
gundian vine-dresser and the Norse 
blondness of the blustering Gascon 
(famous for the “fishiness” of his 
yarns) alike attest the reality of 
foreign invasions. The speech of 
the Bas-Breton is the dialect of 
Cornwall, England, and Napoleon’s 
armies cost the French people two 
inches of height. Throughout 
France the Germanic strain is evi- 
dent. There is no more foolish mis- 
take than to suppose the French to 
be a Latin people. The great con- 
quest of France was Charlemagne’s 
and his overrunning is the flood- 
mark of history on the French peo- 
ple. In Normandy the northmen 
took for themselves a fair, or pos- 
sibly an unfair dukedom. And 
what they took they kept. The 
Normans of 1926 are very like the 
Normans of the Bayeux Tapestry— 
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that famous band of cloth whereon 
the Duchess Matilda embroidered 
the conquests of her husband, Wil- 
liam, lord of England and grandson 
of a tanner. 

In Yvetot, drowsiest of quaint 
towns, I once had occasion to visit 
a friend’s child in a convent. Un- 
fortunately the nuns took fright, 
thinking me to be a government in- 
spector, and barred the door. I 
then sought information at the 
“Café de la Gare” and I found a 
knight! His name was Peter Lar- 
sen, though it was a thousand years 
since his ancestors left the King- 
dom of the Danes! M. Larsen was 
a local dignitary, owned the café, 
and very creditably conducted his 
car sans peur et sans reproche over 
the cobbled streets. His introduc- 
tion at the convent was apparently 


as good as St. Peter’s. Could I have 
substituted a prancing charger for 
the Cadillac and a coat of mail for 
M. Larsen’s tweeds I might have 
been a medieval damsel riding pil- 


lion to an obliging knight. This 
incident not only shows how diffi- 
cult it is to wash out the stains of 
history but is an instance of the 
kindness which self-respecting 
French people will show to the mer- 
est stranger, if they understand the 
stranger’s difficulty. 

Provincialism in France is a di- 
rect outcome of feudalism. The dis- 
tricts came to depend on small cen- 
tral towns and now that the forma- 
tive mold of feudalism has been 
shattered they still remain depend- 
ent. If there is a difference be- 
tween the ancient days and these it 
is perhaps that the fields are more 
productive and the towns more pi- 
ous and less cheerful than in the 
days of le beau duc and la belle 
dame. Without the three French 
revolutions, Paris would never have 


become the city and capital that it 
is. It took three revolutions to 
make Paris. 

If the people of the provinces of 
France present such racial contrasts 
and strong local prejudices, what is 
the force that unites them into a soli- 
dary, single-minded people? It is 
certainly not the influence of the 
capital, because the provincial con- 
tributions flow down-stream_ to 
Paris, rather than from Paris to the 
provinces. It is certainly not the 
government of France which unites 
the French people; this indeed is a 
bureaucracy of sorts, but a timorous 
affair. And education cannot be 
the solvent because some French 
children are educated by the State 
to be, in time, subjects of the Grand 
Orient and others are schooled by 
their priests and mothers to be chil- 
dren of the Catholic Church. 
Neither has enthusiasm for “le 
sport” reached a temperature where 
it is capable of fusing private diffi- 
culties. In England and America 
sport levels all classes in the field 
and pushes politics from the front 
page. But, to a fighting nation like 
the French, mere manly competi- 
tion, without any killing, must al- 
ways appear rather foppish. 

In my opinion the real unifying 
factor in the French nation is,— 
that all French people think alike. 
That they think is evident. From 
peasants, milliners, priests, noble- 
men of the old régime, coiffeurs con- 
firmed in pessimism, academic vic- 
tims of melancholia and highly- 
massaged and red-ribboned con- 
querors of wealth, I have heard the 
identical thoughts. Thoughts be it 
understood, not reflections on the 
weather! French people, in their 
conversation, show a common log- 
ical view of things, a serious facing- 
up to life, intelligent penetration, 2 
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malicious contempt for blunderers 
and above all a thrice sharpened 
power of criticism. When the 
French criticize, and they practice 
their art freely, they do the work 
neatly and swiftly. Their criticism 
lashes the gloss off human achieve- 
ments as a saw slashes bark off a 
log. 

The French will argue from 
morning to night, break off and 
start again next day. They will de- 
duce and adduce. They will prove 
their sums in logic by philosophy, 
by psychology or by experience. 
They will argue for joy in argu- 
ment, long after the point is settled. 
But never will they admit that they 
are in the wrong. And this is their 
great national weakness. They 
cannot retreat; they must go for- 
ward or perish. If they lie, it is to 


prove themselves in the right. 


Work and economy are to the 
French people the essential science. 
They are not encouraged to look 
for any support outside their fam- 
ilies. The law compels a child to 
support indigent parents, even 
mothers-in-law. The French learn 
early to work. The children’s 
school hours are very long and 
their recreation largely consists in 
devouring more books. At home 
the children have the example of a 
hard-working mother, even if she 
goes out to work, as too many 
French mothers do. The poorer 
French people count money by the 
sous (20 sous = 4 cents) and early 
habits of thrifty spending become 
ingrained in the child’s mind. But 
the French are quite able to appre- 
ciate the value of money spent for 
display. It is a common custom for 
Paris firms to give enterprising 
young brokers and salesmen a “res- 
taurant allowance” for the purpose 
of entertaining the men with whom 


they do business. Possibly the 
nearest thing to a class line which 
exists in France is that which di- 
vides the owners of Citroens cars 
and less from Renaults and larger 
automobiles. 

The well-practiced virtue of econ- 
omy greatly impresses the Ameri- 
can visitor to France, who is un- 
accustomed to saving anything ex- 
cept time. But economy alone 
would not account for French pros- 
perity; work is the mainspring. It 
is necessary to remark that, al- 
though the French nation is waltz- 
ing on the edge of bankruptcy, the 
traveler sees convincing evidence of 
individual prosperity. It is only the 
strictly professional classes who are 
not well off and this when they have 
no goods to sell. The source and 
origin of French prosperity is hard 
work; their fields produce, their 
hands produce, their minds pro- 
duce. They work early, late and 
incessantly, especially when they 
work for themselves. They waste 
no time in superfluous labor and 
their heads plan the work well in 
advance of their hands. The French 
spare neither trouble nor patience 
to accomplish the necessary but 
they have nothing to spare for un- 
necessary works. “Necessary” may 
be taken to mean anything concern- 
ing my affairs, while “unnecessary” 
is equivalent to the affairs of the 
great wide world of fools and com- 
petitors. 

The provinces of France are so 
many strongholds of national vigor. 
In them every good thing that came 
to France from without has been 
preserved against the assault of civil 
wars and the corrosion of time. In 
the provinces virtue is well to the 
fore and it is certainly the bright- 
est ornament that the provincial 
cities can boast. But every year 
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hundreds of young men and women 
elude the parental embrace and es- 
cape from the hard life of the fields 
or the narrowed daily round of the 
small town. They go, of course, to 
Paris and being young they go to 
conquer. Whether they beat a liv- 
ing out of Paris and wring fame 
from a grudging city or whether 
they starve in the streets and die in 
attics, they do not return to the 
provinces. It is a truism to say that 
Paris is no more France than New 
York is America. But the inhabit- 
ants of neither city will believe that 
the jewel can be less genuine than 
its setting. There are, of course, 
authentic Parisians who are not 
emigrated provincials. These Pari- 
sians, born, bred and even dying in 
the same quarter of their city, are 
not at home in any other. Are they 


less provincial in their attachment 
to their own quarters than the peo- 
ple of Tours, Bayonne, Caen or 
Strassburg? 

Paris has a thousand superficial 
aspects which endear it to the trav- 
eler and to the provincial on his 


once-in-a-lifetime visit. The Pari- 
sian, also, takes pride in his boule- 
vards, smooth and iridescent as the 
corridors of a palace, his shops filled 
with exquisite luxuries that tease 
the senses, his epicurean restau- 
rants, his tawdry theaters and his 
cafés where wines and oysters may 
be tasted. All these attractions of 
Paris represent a vast anthill of 
sub-surface industry. The real 
business, alike of those who are 
born in Paris and of those who de- 
scend into it out of third-class 
coaches, is—le lure. To provide 
luxury, to stimulate the consump- 
tion of luxury, to turn science into 
the wheels of luxury, to twist art 
into its crimping irons: these things, 
and the getting of as much luxury 


as possible for one’s self, are the 
commerce and the life of Paris, and 
this is why the people of Paris are, 
so many of them, hard, rude and 
intellectually perverted. 

No traveler who understands 
French can fail to be impressed 
with the apparent democracy of 
France. Incidentally if the traveler 
does not speak French he is apt to 
be sold all along the line; he does 
not get the best food or the best 
goods, he will never understand the 
people who hate foreign languages 
and rarely understand them, and he 
may leave France with a collection 
of personal grievances and a pair of 
split ear-drums. But to return to 
the Liberty, Equality and Frater- 
nity of the French. In France, 
everyone is “Monsieur” or “Ma- 
dame” from marquis to day-laborer. 
Exceptions are not wanting to prove 
this rule; a Bishop is “Monseigneur”’ 
and a child is addressed “toi.” Defi- 
nite classes do not exist, trade or 
profession serving instead as a 
group distinction. Moreover the 
hospitable social life of America has 
had no counterpart in France since 
France became a republic. The only 
equivalent to our “society” is to be 
found in the cosmopolitan sets of 
Paris and in the resorts, where the 
foreigners have established their 
customs. 

It is evident that common labor 
has aggressively identified itself as 
a political class, and that the very 
newly wealthy French hasten to set 
up barricades of expensive luxuries 
between themselves and their late 
confréres. But it is not true that 
the hatred of the labor party for 
these blatant rich is a class war. 
These two economic extremes are 
socially one and the same class. 
Scarcely a generation separates the 
workman on his bicycle from the 

















profiteer rolling in his “Voisin.” 
The ordinary French industrial is 
not the fine type of man that one 
finds in America, England and some 
other countries. While his school- 
ing is not insufficient, the French 
laborer and his womankind have 
not the good physique nor the moral 
principles of American working 
people. French labor may have had 
much occasion to mistrust the mas- 
ters of industry, but it is not yet 
known whether, in a crisis, French 
Labor would support Class or Coun- 
try. But French labor is the French 
electorate. Not only is it numerical- 
ly strong but it is politically united 
through its unions. It is practical- 
ly impossible to obtain employment 
in an industry or government office 
without the good will of this ruling 
party. Labor sits on the bench and 
drives the horses, Capital and Com- 
merce, more or less at its pleasure. 

Whatever an “enrichi’”’ may be he 
cannot be called an aristocrat! The 
old aristocracy, with its negligible 
purchasing power, is regarded as 
too far from the firing line to be 
useful to either Labor or Property. 
But most French people, with their 
keen sense of beauty and fitness, ap- 
preciate the tone which even a de- 
throned noblesse is able to confer. 
The peasant doffs his cap to M. le 
Prince. A dressmaker is pleased to 
make for Mme. la Vicomtesse a 
dress for which her American 
clients pay just three times as 
much. The daughter of a cham- 
pagne family can count on a prince- 
ly husband as the proper union be- 
tween bubbling gold and the price- 
less, but empty, goblet. 

In art the French people have ex- 
pressed themselves, if not lavishly, 
at least with credit. And the long 
rich history of French literature is 
the abiding testimony to French in- 
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telligence. Both history and litera- 
ture are regarded with reverence by 
French students, in contrast to our 
own youth who mostly regard these 
subjects simply as necessities for 
graduation. Literature reveals how 
seriously the French take them- 
selves. They have no such thing as 
the English “light literature.” Either 
their books are books of deadly ear- 
nest or they belong to the flippantly 
indecent category which is not au- 
thentic literature, however much it 
may be printed. French history is 
one long tale of the French ove for 
greatness and heroes. To each 
epoch France has signed a master’s 
name. Thus: “Christianity” by 
Clovis; “Conquest” by Charlemagne; 
“Renaissance” by Francois I.; “Phi- 
losophy” by Rousseau and “Glory” 
by Napoleon I. This last is the fa- 
vorite of France in her gallery of 
historic portraits. I have never 
seen a common laborer amusing 
himself at the Louvre but I have 
seen one, cap in hand, gazing at the 
faded glory of Malmaison, the scene 
of the young Consul’s first court. 
A curious traveler, in France, 
finds it difficult to penetrate the re- 
serve which guards the French fam- 
ily life. No people is more easily 
approached in conversation than the 
French but their home life is en- 
tirely their private affair. In the 
middle class French family only 
children, relatives and a very few 
well-tried friends are welcomed 
about the hearth. The French mis- 
trust the habit of making many 
friends as being likely to break up 
the family. Those who travel a lit- 
tle or who “go into the world” as 
the French say, appreciate the ad- 
vantages of our extended associa- 
tions, but these are a very small 
number. In the ordinary provin- 
cial family, the line of social ac- 
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quaintances is often drawn at the 
fourth cousin, which explains why 
so many marriages have to be “ar- 
ranged.” French parents love their 
children dearly and even where the 
parents are unsympathetic to each 
other, they continue to love and lav- 
ish care on their children. The 
children’s future is the object of 
many sacrifices on their part and 
there is no quicker way to the heart 
of the French than through kind- 
ness to their children. 

Undoubtedly there is not a place 
in France where Frenchmen cannot 
be seen on their worst behavior. 
The French drama is cast on one 
inevitable theme and rung on the 
three notes of flirtation, scandal and 
immorality. The ordinary decent 
traveler is repelled by the evidences 
of debased intelligence which a few 
French seem to take a fiendish joy 
in displaying. And such a person 


is tempted to extravagant condem- 


nation of the whole nation. But on 
the other hand, many Frenchmen 
believe that all Americans are 
drunkards and divorced! 

The working people of France 
may not be Catholic but neither 
were their ancestors. For two hun- 
dred years before the first revolu- 
tion the common people had reli- 
gion doled out to them sparsely and 
negligently. That of course was 
Gallicanism. Religion was a mo- 
nopoly of the crown. The survival 
of the faith in France, on the nar- 
row causeway between the igno- 
rance of the masses and the license 
of the court, is one of the marvels 
of history. It ought to have died 
out. In France to-day, religion is 
vigorous but not universal. Young 
men, professional men, and women 
go to church. Workingmen go to 
their lodges. Of course everyone, 
in France, except a very few who 


are Protestants or who confess to 
being Jews, is “Catholic” just as 
everyone is “French.” But being 
“Catholic” or “French” does not in- 
terfere with mental reservations in 
favor of atheism, or bolshevism. 
The Frenchman who is a Catholic 
and “pratiquant” may be counted on 
for a high standard of conduct, pri- 
vate as well as public. A brilliant 
American journalist has said “the 
Frenchman keeps his religion in his 
wife’s name.” 

There are two old-fashioned tests 
of civilization in which the French 
people pass with high honors. The 
first is—cooking! The second is the 
respect in which women are held. 
To say that the French woman is 
the equal of the French man is not, 
perhaps, paying her as high a com- 
pliment as she deserves. And to do 
the Frenchmen justice, they value 
their wives. The French woman’s 
intelligence, courage, thrift and en- 
ergy are not to be compared with 
those of others. These qualities are 
rather to be accepted by other na- 
tions as a series of standards like 
the silver weights and meter sticks 
which the French government oblig- 
ingly maintains for the public. The 
names of distinguished French 
women are as many as the electric 
lamps of Broadway! 

To attempt to judge or even to 
summarize the qualities of the 
French people would be futile. “To 
know all is to forgive all!” And it 
is unnecessary to prophesy. The 
future is one of the few things 
which can be trusted to arrive. Any- 
one who has visited France, in re- 
cent years, knows that the war won 
for the French only new provinces 
which they have scarcely the man 
power to defend; bankruptcy threat- 
ens and a government handicapped 
by hostages given to the electorate 
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is doing very little to help. France 
lost in the war a ghastly number of 
her best sons, dead, crippled and 
handicapped. But if the French 
people have the courage to live un- 
der a calamitous sky, it is not for 
the traveler to start cawing and 


dirge-singing. So long as individual 
French men and women go about 
their business industriously, eat 
their well-prepared déjeuners and 
enjoy the even more delectable 
sweets of conversation—so long, 
there will be no deluge in France. 


AN IRISH FISHERMAN’S PRAYER 


By CaTHAL O’ByRNE 


HRIST is the Seed! 
The Harvest is Christ! 
From Life’s ripening-mead 
When God’s autumn is red 


Into His granary 
Be we harvested. 


From green youth to age, 

From white age to death, 

Fond, foolish or sage— 

From the hour that life found us 
May Thy two hands, O Christ! 


Be around us. 


Christ is the Sea! 

Christ is the Fish! 

When from earth-thrall set free— 
In God’s trawling-net spread 

On the waves of the world 


Be we gatheréd. 


From death to the end 

That is no end but a growth 
In the love of a Friend. 

To that far, pleasant homing 
Guide Thou, O White Christ! 
Our shoreward coming. 





CRANKS AND PROPHETS 


By GeorGe McCreapy Price 


HERE is a widespread impres- 
sion to the effect that men of 
science are not like other mortals in 
their attitude toward objective 
truth. Other men, such as theolo- 
gians and historians, artists and 
men of letters, are always more or 
less the slaves of prepossessions 
which distort or obscure their vi- 
sion, rendering their best researches 
subject to suspicion because of this 
personal bias. The idola of Bacon 
always vitiate the best attempts of 
other men to arrive at objective 
reality; but the man of science is 
the unbiased and _ unprejudiced 
seeker after facts. He alone never 
allows his research to be influenced 
in any way by prepossessions or 
previous conditions of mental habi- 
tude. His motives are always dis- 
interested, his methods of study and 
of teaching are always sternly log- 
ical, he works always under the 
clear, cold light of objective science; 
and his pronouncements are as cer- 
tain and as unquestionable as the 
multiplication table. Such is the 
common opinion. 

But a study of the history of sci- 
ence leads one to question such a 
notion. Not the study of the propa- 
gandist histories, such as J. W. 
Draper’s, which Robert Murray of 
Oxford pronounces a tenth rate 
book, or Andrew D. White’s, which 
I would rate still further down the 
scale. But modern histories of sci- 
ence without bias, like those of 
Charles Singer, George Sarton, or J. 
T. Merz, or the recently issued His- 
tory of Biology, by Erik Norden- 
skiéld. These do not always por- 


tray their heroes as already canon- 
ized with haloes around their heads; 
they show us that even the greatest 
students of nature have often been 
human, all too human. In the way 
in which they have stubbornly re- 
sisted new ideas or new discoveries 
not already provided for in their 
philosophy, they have shown that 
science is subject to quite as many 
preconceived notions as any other 
department of study. The battle for 
the advancement of science has too 
often had to be fought against in- 
trenched prejudices and vested in- 
terests, just as in the case of other 
varieties of knowledge. 

An anecdote related of Herbert 
Spencer shows him to have been 
much like other human beings. An 
argument had been presented against 
something taught by the pontiff of 
the Synthetic Philosophy, to which 
he replied: “That can’t be true, for 
otherwise my First Principles would 
have to be rewritten,—and the edi- 
tion is stereotyped.” Whether this 
story is apocryphal or not, Spencer 
has himself left us the enlightening 
statement that throughout his whole 
life he never would read any book 
with which he completely disagreed. 
Possibly this confession may help 
to explain another remark of his: 
“I am never puzzled.” The reader 
will have to decide whether these 
statements indicate the mental su- 
perman, or whether they reveal an 
ordinary human frailty which we 
sometimes see in high school stu- 
dents or in college freshmen. 

Another phase of this mental in- 
hospitality toward new ideas may 
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be illustrated by a remark attrib- 
uted to Jeremy Bentham. Said he: 
“I am very glad, my dear sir, that 
you saw that; for if I had seen it 
myself, I wouldn’t have believed it.” 

Science in our day has grown to 
such ominous proportions that no 
one can hope to master more than 
a fraction of even one of its many 
departments. It has been calcu- 
lated that there are nearly twenty- 
five thousand periodicals published 
throughout the various languages in 
the interests of scientific study, over 
half of this number dealing with the 
biological sciences. Evidently if 
Spencer were alive to-day, and still 
took all knowledge for his province, 
he might occasionally be puzzled to 
keep track of some lines of discov- 
ery. 

The bane of modern science is its 
overspecialization. Too often the 


scientific specialist is content to set 


for himself the motto: “I do not ask 
to see the distant scene; one step is 
enough for me.” Such a man may 
become so engrossed with the par- 
ticular tree in front of his own nose 
that he has no interest in the woods, 
he cares nothing for the general 
geography of the region around him. 
Such a specialist may become a use- 
ful hewer of wood and drawer of 
water for others who have mind 
enough for the general landscape; 
yet he may become like four-wheel 
brakes on the real progress of sci- 
ence, if his pontifical authority is 
thrown on the side of those who 
deny that there is any distant scene, 
anything beyond the dreary round 
already explored. 

Reforms in theology, in politics, 
or in art have almost always come 
about by men well outside the ranks 
of the professionals. The members 
of the reigning castes always look 
upon themselves as the trusted 


custodians of things as they are; 
innovations are dangerous, at least 
disturbing and inconvenient. Sad 
to say, men of science have been no 
exception. Novelties are resisted 
because they seem incredible; hence 
the custodians of scientific ortho- 
doxy feel at liberty to reject them 
without examination. The history 
of science is replete with instances 
where the proponents of new ideas, 
in spite of using the utmost defer- 
ence for the scientific powers sitting 
in the chairs of the great societies 
or of the big universities, have hum- 
bly presented their evidence only to 
be rebuffed without consideration, 
or browbeaten and ridiculed by 
those clothed with a little brief au- 
thority. 

In science as in other depart- 
ments of thought, the novelty and 
the heresy of one generation be- 
comes the orthodoxy of the succeed- 
ing. As Sir Oliver Lodge has ex- 
pressed it, truth may be trusted to 
prevail in the long run; meanwhile 
the gantlet to be run is long, and 
many painful blows may have to be 
endured by the unfortunate herald 
of new truth as he attempts to gain 
the goal of recognition. 

Human nature is about the same, 
whether among scientists or others. 
If you and I are acquainted with a 
man who is trying to sell an idea to 
the world, and he seems to be hav- 
ing a hard time of it or to be a long 
time about it, we do not hesitate to 
label him a “crank.” After he suc- 
ceeds, no matter how long it took 
him, we (probably our children) 
will call him a “prophet.” This is 
as true in the realm of natural sci- 
ence as in any other. For. how of- 
ten has it happened that the crank 
is merely the embryonic stage, the 
larval stage, as it were, of the so- 
cial species honored by all succeed- 
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ing generations as a “prophet.” A 
true prophet is usually without 
profit in his own generation as well 
as in his own country. 

It is not a good omen for a scien- 
tist’s message to be displayed with 
scare heads on the front page im- 
mediately on its presentation. Such 
a man usually turns out to be a 
meteorite; he soon goes out in dark- 
ness. Charles Darwin was never 
regarded by his scientific contempo- 
raries as a crank; he was hailed by 
the world as a major prophet al- 
most as soon as he had presented 
his metaphysical solution of the 
age-long puzzles of heredity and va- 
riation. He was petted and flattered 
during all the latter years of his life 
as a very successful man, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Gregor Mendel, on the other hand, 
who was Darwin’s contemporary 
and who was working at the very 
same problems though in an entire- 
ly different spirit and by different 
methods, was regarded as a crank 
by all of his professional contempo- 
raries. In a humble way he pre- 
sented his years of work before the 
ruling potentate of the day in this 
special field, Karl Wilhelm von 
Nageli, who promptly squelched 
Mendel almost without examina- 
tion. But knowing that he was not 
spinning metaphysical cobwebs, as 
was then the fashion in England, 
but that he was dealing with objec- 
tive facts according to the strictest 
methods of inductive science, Men- 
del kept on with his work a little 
longer, and even succeeded in hav- 
ing his novelties published in an ob- 
scure local journal; but this peer- 
less paper lay entombed in its ob- 
scure grave until the world had had 
its fill of the metaphysics of natural 
selection. Then in 1900, after both 
these men had been dead nearly a 


score of years, the scientific world 
awoke to the exactness of Mendel’s 
methods and results, in contrast 
with the ideas of hit-and-miss varia- 
tions in all conceivable directions 
which had so long passed as the sci- 
ence of heredity. Mendel, though 
he died a disappointed man, used to 
say: “Meine Zeit wird schon kom- 
men.” “My time will come some 
day.” And we now know that he 
was right and Darwin was wrong, 
both as to methods and results, in 
all those points where they were in 
conflict. Mendel has been trans- 
ferred from the category of cranks 
to that of the major prophets of bio- 
logical science. Darwin has not 
yet experienced the complementary 
transfer, but this is only a matter of 
time, after the ancestor worship now 
prevailing among the people of Eng- 
land has had time to expend itself. 
But not all cranks become trans- 
muted into prophets. Sometimes a 
man becomes a crank because he is 
merely a belated hang-over from 
some previous age, one of the seven 
sleepers who does not realize that 
the world has rolled on while he 
was dreaming. Such are the mod- 
ern defenders of that ancient fal- 
lacy known as spontaneous genera- 
tion, such as Dr. Carleton Bastian 
and J. Butler Burke, who only a 
decade or two ago had the world by 
the ear in seriously defending this 
hoary superstition which has sur- 
vived from the Middle Ages and all 
pre-scientific times. When Burke, 
a young research worker in the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, 
announced that he had, under the 
action of radium, that newly discov- 
ered magic substance, produced 
stuff resembling living organisms in 
a test tube of sterilized bouillon, so 
much excitement was initiated that 
the telegraph carried the news 
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everywhere. As Arthur Lynch has 
expressed it, “Every newspaper and 
every magazine of this terrestrial 
globe flamed with the announce- 
ment of a new era discovered and 
set in motion by Mr. Burke.” 

The frequency of such incidents 
in the history of science tends to in- 
spire one with misanthropic feel- 
ings. Indeed, the thesis that men 
of science like other mortals usually 
love darkness rather than light 
seems to be confirmed by such uni- 
versal enthusiasm over an an- 
nouncement so utterly in conflict 
with every scientific fact which we 
have laboriously worked out regard- 
ing living matter. Even eminent 
scientists “fell” for this fake news 
that Burke had made life from the 
inorganic in a test tube. Lord Ave- 


bury seems to have secretly hoped 
that it was true, for he soberly ad- 
vised the public to suspend judg- 


ment; his only objection was that 
Burke’s magic radium had been too 
quick about its tricks; the process 
ought to have been sedately pro- 
longed. Dr. Saleeby was enthusias- 
tic in support of the new “discov- 
ery”; he emphasized the fact that 
the new forms of “life” had been 
photographed in the very act of sub- 
division, doubtless they would soon 
be proved to be capable of reproduc- 
tion, etc. Sir Oliver Lodge, who has 
never been averse to scientific mag- 
ic, declared that people ought not to 
be surprised at the accomplishment 
in the laboratory of something akin 
to spontaneous generation. And all 
this took place in the early days of 
the present century, in the full light 
of all that Louis Pasteur had so 
clearly demonstrated nearly a gen- 
eration previously. 

Contrast all this with the settled, 
unreasoning opposition which for 
long years Pasteur had to contend 


with before he could finally estab- 
lish the great truth of biogenesis, or 
that all life comes only from ante- 
cedent life. The wild enthusiasm 
for Burke’s pseudo-discovery well 
illustrates the adage that a lie will 
travel round the world while truth 
is putting on her shoes,—nor is this 
due to any intrinsic laziness on the 
part of truth. While Pasteur was 
carrying on his historic experiments 
year after year, almost all the news- 
papers of Paris and most of the 
learned societies were covering him 
with ridicule and abuse. One of the 
influential members of the French 
Academy, whose name I do not wish 
to pillory in infamy, was constantly 
urging—“almost weekly” — that 
Pasteur’s laboratory ought to be 
closed up. “I did not know that I 
had so many enemies,” the great pa- 
tient man mournfully exclaimed. 
His contemporary scientists seem 
to have been like the ancient Athe- 
nians in not liking to see one man 
always right or always fortunate. 
But if Pasteur was without honor 
in his own country, he was equally 
opposed and ridiculed abroad. Prac- 
tically all the leading scientists of 
the time were against him, Frémy, 
Berzelius, Wohler, and Liebig. We 
must also remember that Darwin 
and Huxley, Spencer and Haeckel 
were Pasteur’s contemporaries; but 
do we hear of any of them taking 
up the cause of the despised micro- 
scopist of Paris? John Tyndall is 
an honorable exception; he pains- 
takingly repeated some of Pasteur’s 
work, and boldly defended his ideas 
before an incredulous world. But 
had any of us been living then, with 
all the learned world against this 
lone man who refused to follow the 
standardized thinking of the crowd, 
would we not have been inclined to 
call Pasteur a crank for thus stub- 
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bornly standing out against all the 
accepted ideas of his time? Yet it 
is because he persevered against 
this opposition that we now have 
germicides and aseptic surgery, that 
we employ pasteurization for milk 
fed to infants and sterilization for 
canned fruit and vegetables, that we 
can protect ourselves against diph- 
theria and typhoid with antitoxins, 
and against malaria with mosquito 
screens. 

The contrast between the treat- 
ment extended to popular humbug 
and the solid achievements of age- 
lasting science, may be further illus- 
trated by the cases of such men as 
Newton and Haeckel. 

In our day, after almost three 
hundred years, the name of Newton 
is almost unique among men of sci- 
ence. Any one of his notable dis- 
coveries would have made his name 
immortal; that he did so many 
things of permanent value places 
him on a pinnacle of eminence 
where he stands quite alone. He 
lived in an age when only a scat- 
tered few over the world had suffi- 
cient education to understand what 
he was doing; but history shows 
that the larger number of his con- 
temporaries were against him,—in 
England, the illustrious Robert 
Hooke, on the Continent, Huygens, 
Leibnitz, and many others, includ- 
ing nearly all the followers of Des- 
cartes. Newton tried to answer 
their objections by painstaking pri- 
vate letters; but he greatly disliked 
controversy, and declared that the 
labor involved in this correspond- 
ence was more than he could en- 
dure. He mournfully declared that 
he had made himself a slave to nat- 
ural science, and tried to shake him- 
self free from these interminable 
discussions. “I see,” said he, “a 
man must either resolve to put out 


nothing new, or to become a slave 
to defend it.” His own University 
of Cambridge was nearly half a cen- 
tury behind Edinburgh in teaching 
the Newtonian physics and astron- 
omy, and even the Scots capital did 
not adopt them any too hastily. 

Contrastedly, Ernest Haeckel had 
about as easy a time as Burke in 
gaining the ear of the world. He 
too had plenty of controversies; but 
he loved the arena, and was jubilant 
that he could make his intellectual 
duels the means of advertising his 
monistic philosophy, which was his 
supreme interest. Even the charges 
brought against him by many con- 
temporary scientists that Haeckel 
was addicted to deception and fraud 
in his use of diagrams and illustra- 
tions as well as in the text-matter 
of his books, all helped to boost the 
sales of his works in their almost 
innumerable translations. Yet in 
our day we are driven to wonder 
why the world made such a fuss 
over this little cantankerous profes- 
sor of Jena. His favorite theory of 
embryology, known as the recapitu- 
lation theory, is now discarded by 
many scientists and at least neg- 
lected by the others. Nearly all the 
ideas upon which his meteoric fame 
was built have already been thrown 
onto the scrap heap. As Norden- 
skiéld puts it, “No important scien- 
tific discovery attaches to his name, 
and the ideas he promulgated were 
largely borrowed from others. The 
works which once brought him 
fame are now hopelessly out of 
date.” Yet these same books, in the 
form of translations as tawdry and 
meretricious as their original senti- 
ments, are still being studied by the 
callow youths of Japan and China, 
of Persia, Turkey, and Russia as 
the greatest works produced by the 
Occidental mind. 
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But we need not go to ancient his- 
tory for illustrative examples. Was 
not Jean Henri Fabre, that incom- 
parable student of insect life, quite 
ignored and neglected until three or 
four years before the World War? 
I know a man still teaching in one 
of our Eastern universities who de- 
voted over twenty years of research 
to a line of science quite apart from 
the subject which he taught, and 
who at long last brought out several 
books along the line of this special 
research. One of the conclusions 
which he reached was that ancient 
fishes, buried in prodigious quan- 
tities, are the chief source of the 
petroleum deposits of the world. 
His books represent an enormous 
amount of labor, they are carefully 
prepared, and were issued by one of 
our leading publishers, largely at 
the personal expense of the author. 
But do you think that this man has 
had any kindly hearing for his 
thesis? Hardly. He is seldom men- 
tioned by the specialists in oil geol- 
ogy without a smile of condescend- 
ing pity, coupled perhaps with the 
remark that he was working quite 
outside the special field in which 
he was qualified; why should not a 
shoemaker stick to his last? As ifa 
quarter of a century of devoted re- 
search is not enough to entitle any 
man to a respectful hearing on any 
point, even apart from the special 
field of science in which he is 
known. 

Another case is that of Douglas 
Johnson, of Columbia University, 
who has devoted so much attention 
to the study of the shoreline of the 
continents. He is experiencing a 
hard time in getting his unconven- 
tional ideas accepted by the old 
guard among the geologists, for his 
researches have brought him into 
conflict with the long-accepted doc- 


trine that the coasts of the conti- 
nents are constantly on a see-saw, 
up in some places and down in 
others, as taught a hundred years 
ago by Sir Charles Lyell, the great 
advocate of a “pulsating crust.” 
But there is little doubt that John- 
son is right, and that he will ulti- 
mately win out, though just at pres- 
ent he is still among the ranks of 
the unpopular advocates of an un- 
recognized cause. 

One might go on in this strain 
indefinitely. The truth is that the 
spirit of our age is one of standard- 
ized thinking; it is not conducive 
to great discoveries in natural sci- 
ence. Minor discoveries, yes; for 
they will always be more or less 
along the lines of what has already 
been made reputable by usage; but 
not major discoveries, which neces- 
sarily would have to be radical de- 
partures from what we already 
know. Probably this inherent op- 
position to what is strikingly new 
has always prevailed; certainly it 
has prevailed in all well-established 
civilizations. Civilization depends 
upon education; and all educational 
systems tend to become stereotyped. 
They get into ruts, their leaders 
feel contented with these ruts, and 
dread nothing so much as having to 
get out of them. To all this our age 
is no exception. 

We plume ourselves on our many 
scientific discoveries. Yet all these 
spectacular inventions or discov- 
eries which bulk so large in the pub- 
lic eye, the X-ray, radioactivity, vita- 
mins, radio, aviation, all of these 
when first announced could be 
speedily checked up and repeated in 
any laboratory throughout the 
world. In the very nature of things 
these discoveries would not encoun- 
ter any determined and settled op- 
position. But a discovery in any of 
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the sciences which would involve a 
radically new outlook upon the 
world, yet which could not thus be 
repeated and verified in the univer- 
sities of Tokyo, Sydney, or Upsala, 
in Berkeley, Harvard, or Edinburgh, 
—what chance would such a dis- 
covery have of getting a hearing in 
our modern self-complacent world 
of intrenched opinions and preju- 
dices? About as much chance as a 
rat in a trap would have of escap- 
ing from a surrounding bunch of a 
dozen terriers. And if such a dis- 
covery was of a nature strongly con- 
firming the older views of the Chris- 
tian religion it would have still less 
chance of a hearing. 

The poet Goethe has told us that 
the best state of mind for the study 
of science is that of a “thatige skep- 
sis,” an active doubt. This may be 


admitted; yet often this doubt be- 


comes so active that it defies all evi- 
dence, as in the case of the Scots- 
man who announced: “I am open 
to conviction, but I am a dour deevil 
to convince.” Such a state of mind 
does not help the advancement of 
science, especially when it is held 
by those in positions of influence 
and authority at the head of the 
great scientific societies of our big 
pagan universities. When we re- 
member that most of the mistakes 
which have retarded the progress of 
science have been mistakes in the 
point of view, involving fundamen- 
tal mistakes in logic, not merely 
mistakes in observation or experi- 
ment, we see that any correction of 
such a mistake involves a detection 
of the bad logic involved in dealing 
with facts already partly known. 
And a reform of this kind, thus pre- 
paring the way for a very different 
view of the world or perhaps a re- 
turn to an old discarded view, can- 
not be expected from men usually 


already past middle life, men who 
are already accepted as the highest 
authorities in their particular spe- 
cialties, who are already pledged by 
every feeling of honor and self-in- 
terest to the accepted traditions of 
scientific orthodoxy. 

Let us suppose a case. Suppose 
that some discovery were made 
which would make all the popular 
theories of man’s animal origin look 
like nonsense. Let us suppose that 
this discovery took place not in bi- 
ology, which has been pretty well 
worked out and does not now af- 
ford any substantial encouragement 
to evolution, but let the discovery 
be in the realm of geology, which is 
notoriously the weakest logically of 
all the supposed evidences for or- 
ganic evolution. Geology is also 
more afflicted with over-specializa- 
tion than any of the other biological 
sciences, and the evidence for most 
of the claims made regarding the 
distinctions between the various 
geological ages is notoriously very 
shaky in its logic. Suppose that 
some one were to reach the conclu- 
sion that these long-drawn-out geo- 
logical ages are not true, that many 
modern discoveries tend to show 
that the trilobites may have lived in 
the ocean while the dinosaurs were 
living on the land, that the dino- 
saurs themselves may have lived 
contemporaneously with the big ele- 
phants right here in North America, 
and that all these creatures were 
probably swept out of existence at 
one and the same time by a great 
watery catastrophe. What sort of 
a chance would the poor fellow 
have of getting a hearing before the 
modern world accustomed to the 
ancestor worship of Lyell and Dar- 
win and Agassiz? What university 
would harbor such a renegade, in 
spite of all the present cant about 
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freedom of academic teaching? 
What scientific journal would ad- 
mit an article along these lines to 
its columns? What society would 
permit a paper to be read before 
it advocating these revolutionary 
ideas? 

The unfortunate creature who 
happened to hit on such an idea 
would instantly become a scholastic 
pariah, an intellectual outcast. And 
he would be all the more helpless in 
getting his discoveries before the 
world because he would be dealing 
with subjects and facts so “high 
brow” as to be outside the scope of 
the understanding of the average 
man, even the average educated 
man. All the specialists would be 


dead against him, no matter what 
evidence he might produce; and 
these specialists would so control 
the scientific societies and the scien- 
tific press that this intellectual pi- 


oneer would never get a ghost of a 
hearing. 
No; the spirit of our age is not fa- 


vorable to great or radical discov- 
eries in natural science, especially 
if these discoveries tend ever so 
slightly toward a confirmation of 
the historic faith of Christendom. 
We live in an age of standardized 
thinking, most of the standards of 
which are pagan in character; and 
woe to the man who refuses to keep 
up the lock-step of the intellectual 
parade as it shouts the praises of 
the great pagans of a previous 
age, Darwin, Lyell, Huxley, or the 
modern priests of the same pagan 
cult. 

Conservatism has its merits. But 
when a paganized science has be- 
come an orthodoxy, when it is in- 
trenched in all the great universities 
and scientific societies throughout 
the civilized world, then conserva- 
tism plays directly into the hands 
of the enemies of freedom and prog- 
ress, and can effectually block all 
attempts toward reform. And such 
is the present situation throughout 
the entire Occidental world. 








SPANISH CASTLE 


By Cyrit B. EGAn 


R dessert she ordered a baked 

apple with whipped cream. In 
graceful half-spoonfuls she _ con- 
veyed the cream to her precisely 
pretty mouth; but she _ hardly 
touched the apple itself, somehow 
deriving a deep contentment from 
the mere fact that it was there 
should she want it. 

The restaurant (synthetic conti- 
nental; expensive 4 la carte; rather 
reasonable table d’héte) was begin- 
ning to fill up. The soft romantic 
light of early evening was slowly 
giving way to the brighter, more 
prosy glare of the electrics. Mem- 
bers of a pseudo-Hawaiian orches- 
tra were commencing to troop in, 
one by one, with their instruments 
under their arms. But the young 
Spaniard gave no heed. He wasn’t 
anxious to dance,—yet: he would 
far rather talk. So across their inti- 
mate little table, he shook his head 
at the girl, and laughed low. 

“Why don’t you eat?” His slim 
white fingers indicated the sub- 
stance of the dessert: he spoke with 
care and an accent, like an accurate 
word carver who has not yet ac- 
quired the facility so necessary to 
speed in production: “An apple a 
day, you know...” And there he 
paused, as over his face there flitted 
a troubled smile, which he endeav- 
ored to turn to one of whimsey. 

“Doctors are all right,” she said 
with a countenance inscrutable as 
a Benda mask and in tones that 
were beginning to jell; “maybe that 
is why I am not eating it!” 


I 


“Ha!” Yes, he could laugh—he 
would humor her; after three years 
of devotion nigh to perfection, he 
felt he could afford to take an oc- 
casional doctor of six months senti- 
mental standing (or was it platon- 
ic?) with a grain of jocular salt. 
“Then why order the apple?” 

“I love the cream ...and... 
well, I like to know that the apple is 
there, for a foundation!” 

Pedro Miro nodded his head, and 
thought fondly how the reply typi- 
fied his Ellen. Frothy she was to 
all seeming, yet substantial enough 
in reality. And Ellen thought how 
the remark reflected her duplex 
self: a cream-skimmer, surely, but 
one bound rockfast to fact: a cloud- 
riding kite with double anchors 
rooted in the secure bowels of the 
earth earthy. Selfish?—Maybe... 
what of it? 

“I am glad, anyway,” he contin- 
ued, “that you have removed the 
roof of your dessert .. .” 

“And why?” 

“Because it was such an execrable 
fit. Like a Valenciennes baby cap 
on the head of a pumpkin. Or like 
lyrical turf a-top a boiler factory! 
Now in the house that I would build 
you...” 

Ah, he was back on that, was he? 
Eternally he harped on that theme 
—the home he would make her. 

“If I were let...” 

“O dear, dear me,” gently she 
trilled a coloratura of mockery— 
“that everlasting, hypothetical 
house!—Any progress, Peter?” 
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Really, she should not have asked 
him that, to-night of all nights. It 
was wrong, in a sense, to let him 
go on weaving this dream, when 
she had already half-determined— 

But he was so engaging, so 
charmingly entertaining when he 
enlarged upon this pet topic of his 
heart,—the dear, fond, foolish, pro- 
vocative and provoking poet! And 
—O well—skim the cream while one 
may! And so she repeated: “Any 
progress, Peter?” 

His eyes were fire; his long white 
fingers were all of a demonstrative 
flutter; his speech began to tumble 
forth in a rush of tumultuous elo- 
quence: for Pedro Miro was now 
the craftsman wedding the work he 
loved to the woman he loved. 

“Yes, indeed, I have conceived a 
very fine notion for the nursery!” 

“Peter !”—Spontaneously reacting 
to the instinctive modesty of her 
sex (in action if not in thought)— 
Ellen colored gracefully: “You are 
beforehand!” 

But the dreamer did not share her 
confusion. Why should one be 
confused at mention of so elemen- 
tary a matter as a nursery? 

“Where there is a home, there is 
a family—and where there is a 
family, there are children—general- 


“Not too many.” 

“And the needs of the children 
should be consulted,” he gravely 
went on, regardless of her interrup- 
tion. “So, I have borrowed the no- 
tion from a noted Englishman to 
run little windows around the base 
of the nursery walls so that even the 
creeper can take a peep at the green- 
ery and sunlight without.” 

“That is a lovely idea,” Ellen had 
to admit. 

“And then, another idea I have is 
that the garage should be con- 


structed at the back of the house— 
so.” Pedro took a card from his 
pocket, and quickly sketching on 
the back of it, handed it over for her 
inspection: 


HOUSE 





ENTRANCE EXIT 





GARAGE 


“No turning of the car about, 
you see: in through one door, and 
out the other!” 

“A Rolls-Royce?” she inquired. 
Quickly his eyes sought hers, to 
note if there were any hint of mock- 
ery therein. But in those hazel 
enigmas, he could discern naught 
but the tiny delphic fires he always 
saw there, ever deeply withdrawn 
beyond a thin glaze of ice. 

“In time,” he replied. “Why not? 
And even if it sheltered a Ford, 
what would it matter?” 

“As an architect,” she tellingly 
countered, “you should perceive a 
lack of harmony.” 

He bit his lip. 

“No matter ... in time... And 
then there would be your room!” 
(His vibrant voice rose blithely once 
more; again the eloquent hands 
fluttered to fashion miracle pictures 
of the unsubstantial air) —“Our 
room-—our hypothetical room—by 
your leave, and if you wish .. .” 

The man caught her, carried her 
along on the swirl of his words. 
One stormy night, a year ago, he 
had had occasion to leave his pat- 
ent leather pumps behind in her 
house (having changed to the stout- 
er footgear in which he had come) ; 
and immediately he went, she had 
placed them with a rare feeling of 
exultation under the living room 
settee next to her own silver danc- 
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ing slippers. That self-same feel- 
ing of exultation was lifting her 
aloft now. Careful! Remember the 
anchor deep-rooted in earth, in the 
earth earthy. Even an anchor-bound 
kite, if it fly too high, may be un- 
controllably rooted up, swirled into 
the ken of another sphere. Back to 
fact: the evening was going far too 
swimmingly! Suddenly then, in the 
midst of Pedro’s rhapsody, Ellen 
frowned. 

“That’s all very well,” she inter- 
rupted: “But you know I hate hy- 
pothesis.” 

“Eh!” 

It was not always so, reflected 
Miro. Again and again they had 
played at house, joyously as chil- 
dren building with bright colored 
blocks. Always joyously, so long 


as the amorous and unaccepted 
architect prefaced operations with 


the discreet and necessary “if.” 
But now—? He supposed her sud- 
den apathy a humor of the moment. 
Heigh-ho! Let the moment and the 
woman both be humored: he should 
come back to that topic later when 
it might possess more of appeal for 
her; in the meanwhile, switch grad- 
ually and cheerfully to matters dear 
to his artistic heart, yet not so im- 
mediately personal. 

“At the University of Areneros,” 
said he, his white eloquent fingers 
—once they had pocketed the hand- 
sketched card— playing upon the 
tip of an unlighted cigarette, “I had 
for friend, a very fine fellow,—a 
Jes-u-it Father; and he had the 
most peculiar hobby. . .” 

“What was that?” The lady’s 
frown disappeared, and she relaxed 
on coming to safe ground again. 

“Most peculiar for a Jes-u-it Fa- 
ther. And yet if he did not have 
that hobby, I should not be in this 
business to-day .. .” 


“But what was the hobby?” 

“Well, to understand how pecul- 
iar it was, you must know how one 
of these Jes-u-it Fathers lives. Ina 
room, you see, with bare walls not 
even painted—no pictures at all— 
the cheapest kind of furni-ture—an 
iron bedstead—and the only things 
in the way of decoration, a prie- 
dieu, a crucifix and some books.” 

“Yes, I have heard of the way 
they live; but what was... ?” 

“I am coming to that. This man 
who lived in that kind of room, and 
who will always live in that kind of 
room, had for his hobby—Can you 
imagine? — domestic architec-ture, 
the study of home-building!” 

“How curious!” 

“If he should look at a woman’s 
magazine, the first thing he would 
turn to would be the part on homes. 
He had a whole shelf of books on 
the House Beautiful, the Small and 
the Big House; and he was forever 
poring over these in his spare mo- 
ments. Or he was forever planning 
or drawing plans of homes for his 
friends, the friends who were mar- 
ried or who were going to be mar- 
ried. Now here, he would say to 
one, will be your den .. . and this is 
just the place for your library... 
and ...and...Oh, he would go on 
for hours like that if only one gave 
him the chance!” 

Ellen mused: 

“And that man will never have a 
home, you say?” 

““No,—never.” 

“What a pity,” she said. 

“Yes ...1 think it would be.” 

“Would be?”’—Melting compas- 
sion changed rapidly—at the sound 
of the dubious and generic subjunc- 
tive—to gelid self-defense. The 
tiny fire in those eyes fairly blazed; 
but the glaze over them became 
twice thick. 
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“A pity,” he concluded, “always 
to plan, and never to achieve!” 
Good heaven, was it impossible to 
eliminate the personal note from 
his talk? Impossible or not, he 
must make an effort in that direc- 
tion. The tuneful Hawaiians had 
long since sounded the initial vamp 
from their rose-screened orchestral 
bower, and now were crooning al- 
luringly and, it should have been, 
soothingly, while they strummed 
the strings of their plaintive guitars. 
The dancers hummed and whirled 
by this table a deuz in enticing echo 
of the melodic monotony. The 
dreamy measures invited. “Maybe, 
Ellen, we shall dance this dance,— 
eh?” 

“No, I feel rather too tired to 
dance. Let us sit it out!” 

The lady sounded abrupt. But 
why ?—Hadn’t Pedro done his level 
best and, this night, his altitudinous 


best to please her? What could she 
be thinking? Goodness only knows 


what is in a woman’s mind! So he 
sat there, darting politely brief 
glances, trying to figure her out. 
The croon of the wailing Hawaiians 
became more provocative; had a 
Lorelei sob in it. Ellen, unheeding, 
sank a slice of lemon in her tea 
glass, and proceeded to tap upon it 
with an ice-tinkling spoon. Round 
and round, then, she whirled the 
ice; and glass and spoon and frosty 
cube ricocheted against one another 
with the sweet successive notes as 
of many tiny bells. But would the 
ice ever melt? ... Her eyes played a 
while humorously with his, as if not 
to make him feel too bad. The 
Spaniard grinned his appreciation, 
whereupon she smiled, with a cool 
and queenly condescension. Un- 
easily he turned in his chair to re- 
gard the dancers. The playfulness 
now altogether left her eye; and she 


gazed at him, thus turned, long and 
critically, in the way that she might 
gaze at and appreciate a hat, a 
dress, a house, another woman, or 
(yes) even a man. 

Certainly, he had all the graces. 
Fair-skinned, dark-haired, blue and 
innocent eyed, with the long, 
straight, sensitively lobed nose of an 
aristocrat. Pedro was as good- 
looking as a man has a right to be. 
He was handsome; he was good; he 
was gracious. And a cultured and 
delightful companion; there was no 
gainsaying that. Even on this cru- 
cial evening, so charmingly he had 
entertained her, that he had almost 
made her forget that this was the 
night she had resolved to decide his 
fate; and a few of the times she did 
think of it, she had been severely 
tempted to decide the matter in his 
favor. He was such a sweet and 
ardent soul! Yet for that reason 
she must deceive him no further. 

“IT shall be making twenty-seven 
hundred a year next year.” Irrele- 
vantly Pedro Miro had turned from 
the dancers to communicate the fact 
to Ellen that he was going to get a 
raise in salary. 

“That is nice,” she replied with 
icy indifference. He flushed, and 
looked back at the dancers. And 
still she appraised his perfect pro- 
file, and his somewhat less perfect 
self. 

Handsome and good; a beautiful 
dancer and a charming talker. But 
words, words, words .. . What can 
one do with them? Build a house 
from them? For despite his graces 
and culture, Pedro was flimsy, un- 
substantial,— a Peter one could 
hardly build upon with security. 
Now the Girl had a right to be 
flimsy; but never the Man. Twenty- 
seven hundred a year: Indeed! And 
nothing back of it. All his small 
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patrimony now long ago spent on 
travel and study. Five years in his 
business, during three of which she 
had known him; and no further ad- 
vanced at this stage than to the job 
of a municipal draftsman, a city 
employee with not a single definite 
prospect of setting up in business 
for himself. 

At this point one of the Hawaiians 
struck a sour note, and Pedro gri- 
maced as if in pain. “Did you hear 
that?” he asked. 

Yes,—she had heard it. And this 
was the esthete, so sensitive to 
beauty and ugliness, who was try- 
ing to coax her into a marriage 
fraught in all probability with most 
unesthetic hardship! Rapidly one 
after the other, justifications of her 
likely line of conduct popped into 
her mind. 

His art was half his life to him: 
Did not another art,—that of dress 
and fashion, form half of her own 
world of love? Certainly he could 
not ask her to wait forever. And 
marriage with him, either now or 
in the immediate future, must spell 
for herself a dowdy and an indubi- 
table calamity. 

No; hardships were never for El- 
len: she wasn’t built for them. 

Besides, she sensed intuitively 
that this was the kind of man who 
would want too many children: he 
who could hardly support a wife! 

Now the doctor—him for whom 
she had playfully preserved the ap- 
ple uneaten—was getting some- 
where: seven years in practice was 
Quentin, and making this year a 
cool ten thousand. 

She thought of the doctor, now, 
no doubt, in the midst of his flour- 
ishing practice: and she thought 
once more of the draftsman .. . him 
still viewing the dancers, or rather 
gazing abstractedly far beyond them 


at (O, she knew what he was see- 
ing!) that impossible dream home 
that he would, and could never, 
build her . . . She was sorry for 
Pedro. 

The waiter brought the check, 
and Miro produced a bill to cover 
both check and tip. 

“Well,—where to, now?” said he, 
rubbing his hands with an appear- 
ance of expectant gaiety. 

“I think—home,” murmured El- 
len without enthusiasm. “I’m aw- 
fully tired...” 

And later on, she said at the door 
of the apartment where she and her 
maiden aunt went in for light house- 
keeping: 

“No, Peter—I don’t think you had 
better come and see me any more. 
No, Peter; I mean that .. . this 
time!” 

II 


A twelvemonth later, and she sat 
in a grill in the Seventies, across 
the table from another man, top- 
ping off her late supper was a char- 
lotte russe. This time she ate the 
cream and left the cake. 

“That isn’t good for you,” he 
said, viewing the soggy débris with 
a clinical and disapproving eye. 

“What isn’t?” Fetchingly she 
flicked her upper lip with the tip of 
her tongue to retrieve a renegade 
fleck of white. He noted with pleas- 
ure a certain pertness to the tilt of 
her bobbed blonde head, together 
with a calm and clear-cut definition 
of features not often seen in flaxen 
prettiness. She was altogether 
fetching, thought he; but— 

“I am surprised that you don’t 
balance your rations better. All 
froth and no substance .. .” 

“Ah, but the substance is there, 
you know! I must have it. I 
wouldn’t think of ordering a dish 














of unattached whipped cream. I 
am aware of the cake’s presence, 
and partake of it psychically.” 

“Much good that will do you!” 

“O Quentin, don’t be so medicu- 
lous.” 

He was too medical, certainly. 
One almost whiffed the liniment in 
his words. After concentrating al- 
most exclusively upon the doctor 
for a year, Ellen well realized that. 
During the past month in particu- 
lar, the Heliogabalan quality of the 
man had become more distastefully 
noticeable than ever before; and she 
had wondered not a little in that 
time, how it would feel to have a 
clinical skeleton forever rattling be- 
hind one’s closet. And yet there 
was about him such a certain and 
substantial promise of security! 
After all, even the airiest froth 
must have its support. 

“Well then, not to be too medical, 
or to be as little medical as possi- 
ble: what do you think of this 
house on which I have been offered 
the opportunity of purchase?” 

He brought forward from his wal- 
let a snapshot of a brownstone city 
home. Though old-fashioned, it 
was a formidable looking affair, 
and reared its three-story height 
with some little dignity from the 
heart of a modish street. Had he 
really that much behind him? She 
gasped, almost audibly. But then, 
brownstone—how stodgy and com- 
monplace! Not her idea of a home 
at all; and yet she said: 

“It’s nice, but what are you go- 
ing to do with your Seventy-Ninth 
Street office?” 

“Transfer it to part of the house. 
That is, if I take the place, which 
will be, if...” He paused, his open 
and extended white palms indicat- 
ing that the proposition did not rest 
entirely therein. 
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Thought she,—things are going 
far when this man is already plan- 
ning upon the house. She would 
really have to make up her mind. 
For that matter, Ellen had it three- 
quarters made up when she started 
out with him that evening. But the 
pretentiousness of the place tended 
favorably to decrease the negative 
fraction. Again, on the other hand, 
the stuffiness of its architecture—! 

“It’s nice,” she qualified, “for a 
doctor’s home, still . . .” 

“Of course, I could have it suit- 
ably modified,” he hastened to add; 
and then with the faintest possible 
accent of ironic significance, “I 
could have some good building con- 
tractor look it over.” 

That was a mistake. He shouldn’t 
have mentioned the word “contrac- 
tor” in that tone of voice; for on a 
crucial night like this, even a rival 
of two month’s standing can loom 
more formidably than a lifelong ac- 
quaintance. 

“Building contractors are all 
right,” she said, thoughtfully mash- 
ing down with her spoon the cake 
at the bottom of her sherbert glass. 

“To be sure they are.” He was 
all generous concession, too gener- 
ous, indeed, to be genuine. “You 
may select any contractor you 
want.” 

“] may?” Her eyebrow elevated 
cruelly, though a smile on her lips 
strove to soften the cruelty: “What 
have I to do with it?” And then 
she laughed. They both laughed. 

The words uttered spontaneous- 
ly, somehow helped to crystallize 
her thought concerning him. Quen- 
tin pottered on, amiably as he was 
able, in an endeavor to heal over 
the rawness of the situation. But 
she answered him only in monosyl- 
lables. She was thinking, wonder- 
ing—strangely without mercy—how 
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he would get over it, if she were to 
decide adversely. Somehow, she 
couldn’t feel much pity for him. 
After all, a girl like Ellen would 
wish to entertain. Society of a sort 
would be her métier, and she would 
want to be taken around. And he, 
as he succeeded, went higher and 
higher in his work, would be less 
and less able to indulge her in her 
métier. How little opportunity he 
could give her, she was seeing right 
along throughout the course of an 
ardent though necessarily uncalen- 
dared courtship. And there lay the 
crux of the matter. 

“Had a most interesting appen- 
dectomy this morning...” Ina 
glow of professional enthusiasm, 
the doctor demonstrated with a 
fork upon a half-dissected tart. 

There he was, back at work 
again, and enjoying it, too, despite 


the uncertainty of affection’s re- 
quital. 

No; she wouldn’t feel so sorry for 
him if she did make up her mind 


to... This man would soon forget 
himself in his work. No mooner or 
dreamer, he. She thought of Pedro 
Miro, and wondered how he was 
faring alone. What a difference!— 
Probably eating his heart out. Still 
planning his dream home, per- 
haps; but now compelled to people 
it with a dream maiden and her 
dream children. 

“Are you cold?” said the doctor, 
noticing her handsome white shoul- 
ders slightly a-tremble under slim 
bands of peach velvet: “It’s drafty 
here. Your wrap, maybe...” 

“No, I’m not cold.” 

Quentin continued the fascinat- 
ing appendectomy; and Ellen, irre- 
sistibly but otherwheres fascinated, 
resumed her shudderful train of 
thought. 

Poor Miro!—Once in an unguard- 


ed moment, she had asked him what 
he would ever do without her. 

“I should have to think you 
dead,” he had said gloomily: “To 
think you alive and antipathetic, 
would make existence intolerable. 
I should have to say if you left me: 
‘A beautiful girl I once loved, lived 
and is now—no more.’ And then I 
would dream fondly of her ghost. 
And that is not poetry: What I say, 
I mean!” 

She,—a ghost. Ellen, of all peo- 
ple! Again her shoulders slightly 
trembled. What would he do if by 
some whim she returned to him? 
Shake his head sadly at her, and 
tell her that she was dead? But the 
thought was too horrible. Back to 
earth! Back to this most material- 
istic doctor, or back to the even 
more substantial contractor. Thank 
Heaven, for always two strings to 
the kite! 

The appendectomy was finished. 

“That was wonderful,” she said, 
though she hadn’t heard a word of 
the narration. 

“Which reminds me,” he an- 
nounced, “that I am going to read a 
paper upon the ‘Humors of the 
Operating Table’ before the Welsh 
Rarebit Club. Would you care to 
come? It will be a Friday night.” 

“But I can’t see you this Friday.” 
Ellen hadn’t fully come to a decision 
about him yet; but until she did so, 
she was determined not to see him 
too often. 

“I don’t mean this Friday,” he 
quickly explained: “I mean the Fri- 
day of next week. You see, I shall 
be so busy with clinics and lectures 
and office hours and some special 
lab’ work I am doing, that I really 
shan’t be able to see you till then! 
All day Sunday I shall have to spend 
at the University doing up guinea 
pigs, and Monday !.. .” 
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As he went through the schedule 
that was too busy to fit her in, El- 
len froze over completely, from the 
core of her heart to the light in her 
eye. And when he had gone through 
the calendar to the following Fri- 
day, she said in a voice that tinkled 
like ice in a champagne bucket 
(nevertheless like ice): 

“But why bother to come even on 
Friday?” 

“My dear, I wish you would un- 
derstand. I try my level hest to see 
you as often as possible; but .. .” 

“No, Quentin.” Her mind was 
fully made up by this time, and she 
might as well have the painful busi- 
ness over as soon as possible. “I 
don’t think you had better come 
Friday; I don’t think you ought to 
bother coming to see me again at 
all.” Ellen’s tone thawed a trifle; 
the words being said, she even ven- 


tured the glimmer of a_ smile: 
“Really, Quentin, you are in an aw- 
fully unfortunate business for me, 
can’t you see that? ... I’m sorry!” 


Ill 


At last,—she felt secure. 

A lyrical tropic night; a dancing 
grill—or what do you call such a 
place in Burmudan Hamilton?; and 
across the table from her, Michael, 
gray-haired, ruddy-cheeked, not un- 
handsome, certainly distinguished 
looking, poiseful and important 
enough to be taken for a vacation- 
ing ambassador rather than a build- 
ing contractor on honeymoon. A 
very tolerable companion, too, even 
though far from brilliant. 

There were swarms of honey- 
mooners here. Pretty young girls 
dancing about with uxorious young 
men. O, one couldn’t mistake the 
honeymooners! Mooncalfs, most of 


them. Especially the men, the 
young men. But not Michael. There 
was a stability, a promise of perma- 
nence about Michael that none oth- 
er of these novice benedicts evinced. 
One felt, fatefully, that half of these 
blooming romances would be blight- 
ed in no time either by the sudden 
frost of youth’s fickleness or under 
the even more dire effects of finan- 
cial zero weather. So many of these 
folks could not afford it, neither the 
pretentious honeymoon nor mar- 
riage itself. But Michael could. 
She looked at the selection of her 
sisters; and she looked back upon 
her own choice, and found it good. 

“Why don’t you drink the rest 
of ...” He indicated a half-filled 
champagne glass. 

“But the bubbles are gone. And 
that’s all I like about champagne,-— 
really!” 

“Really?” He regarded her with 
an air of amused mastery. “I would 
drink it, if I were you. We paid 
for it.” 

Her coy glance met his steady 
gaze; then it fell. She placed a 
meticulously manicured, snow- 
white thumb and forefinger around 
the stem; and drained off the rest 
of the glass. She could afford to 
follow the will of this man: he made 
it so decidedly worth her while. A 
waiter hovering in the rear moved 
forward to pour them another. 

“Tl never get over,” she said, 
looking archly at him and then into 
the bubbling cup as she twirled it 
about—‘“the way we got married!” 

“Like a pair of lovesick kids,” he 
admitted, rubbing his hands to- 
gether with the cheery self-satisfac- 
tion of one who has done a quick 
but perfect job: “Well, I just 
couldn’t wait.” 

“We might have waited until we 
had furnished our apartment.” 
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“O, I’m sure your aunt won’t mind 
taking us into her place until our 
own is tricked out. And for that 
matter we can go to a hotel.” 

“There’s no need of that. But I 
do wish we were going into a little 
house instead of an apartment! 
That’s the one thing I have always 
set my heart on.” 

“But a house in the city”—he 
shook his head in emphatic nega- 
tion—*“is not worth a hoot in a hot 
place. It’s a burden that doesn’t 
pay for its pains.” 

“Yes, I can see that point. For 
that matter, I don’t like city houses 
myself. Of course, one can get a 
handsomely dignified residence,— 
yet who wants so much dignity in a 
home? The house beautiful and 
homey is the thing that attracts me. 
Now an apartment is such an im- 
permanent, transient affair: one 
never feels that one has a home in 
an apartment!” 

“But what can we do? A subur- 
ban house is impossible, for I have 
to be near my work...” And he 
went on to amplify the reason of 
his stand for apartment life, his eye 
oddly twinkling while he spoke. 
Not for the life of her, could El- 
len understand why he enlarged 
upon the obstacles to love in a cot- 
tage with such evident relish. Good- 
ness knows, a man with an automo- 
bile ought to be able conveniently 
and quickly to come to the city 
every day. And besides, he should 
long be aware how much she craved 
a home, a real home, all her own 
for ever and ever. Security, perma- 
nence, stability: of those qualities 
Michael gave her promise in every 
direction; save in the one. Why 
couldn’t he yield to her in this? 

But she only said: 

“I suppose, dear, your work 
comes first. Certainly it comes 


first, and I wouldn’t do anything to 
hinder it, even for the home of my 
dreams. Ah well,” she sighed good 
humoredly, between luxurious and 
soul-easing sips from her glass,— 
“one cannot have everything!” 

A consoling phrase, that. She 
only felt the need of it in the one 
particular; but that coming to 
mind, she had to reassure herself 
with those consolatory words again 
and again. 

“O, well,—one cannot have every- 
thing!” 

Those were the words Ellen 
thought but left unsaid, when upon 
the second evening of their return 
to her aunt in the city, they were 
slowly motoring through a subur- 
ban lane, with house after house, 
home after home, manor after cot- 
tage seen to the right and the left 
of them, all appearing very snug 
and homelike and goldenly glorified 
in the rays of the setting sun. 

Houses !—Homes !—That was the 
point. Her heart cried out for a 
home. Her instinct for security ar- 
dently sought it. Her passion for 
possession demanded it. She had 
always thought he would give it to 
her. 

With their progress over the leafy 
sunflecked boulevard, the cottages 
grew prettier and prettier, though 
further apart; after each one of 
which she would inwardly cry, as if 
in refrain to a dolorous litany: 

“O, well,—one cannot have every- 
thing!” 

And then she saw The House,— 
one that was different from the oth- 
ers as an autumn from a summer 
sunset: all its leaded windows 
ablaze in the ruddy ebb-light of a 
September dusk, as if the fire had 
fled the hearthstone to give a final 
salute to its brother in the western 
sky. 
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“It is lovely, isn’t it?” said Mi- 
chael as he slowed the car that she 
might better view the winding 
sweep of drive that led up to It, the 
delightful Dutch garden before It, 
and there at the base of a little hill 
—a good bit back of the boulevard 
—the cottage itself,—cream-colored 
stucco, orange-doored and dormer- 
windowed, and all surmounted by 
the quaintest roof of rippled blue 
thatch. 

“My dear,” she said, breathless. 

“Would you like to look at it?” 

“Would 1?” 

“Come ahead, then; it’s one of 
the company’s output; and [I'll 


knock up the caretaker to let us 
in!” 

It’s a dream house, she said to 
herself as they walked up the path, 
—if ever there was one,—a dream 
house with its roots in the earth!— 
If | could have a house like this! 


Michael rang the quaintly 
wrought bell pull at the side of the 
orange door, while his lady stood 
well out from the entrance hood to 
look along the front of this edifice 
of enchantment. 

“I never,” she said rapturously, 
“never saw such odd angles and 
curious curves: and yet none of it 
too extreme. In fact, it seems as if 
it might wear well and look well 
forever!” 

And ancient Sicilian ruin, garlic- 
redolent, opened the door for them, 
salaaming low at sight of the ruddy 
Michael. 

“Da lady weesh to look at da 
house?—All radaga, Meestah Leni- 
han!” Signor Caretaker jangled his 
keys in token of hospitable sur- 
render: “Com-a rad een, Mees!” 

But the lady heard him not, hard- 
ly even saw him. For her gaze was 
directed upon a slender balustrade, 
enticing from this most hospitable 


hallway, and curving gracefully and 
graciously upward like a silver 
thread of song blown from a fairy 
flute. 

“Beautiful, beautiful!” was all 
she could say, as she looked at the 
staircase; again as she rhapsodized 
over the sunniness of the living 
room; admired the medieval flavor 
of the kitchen; waxed ecstatic over 
the warmth and built-in economy 
of the dining room. And as for the 
rooms above,—well, the word beau- 
tiful was worn out by the time she 
reached them. Ellen hadn’t an ad- 
jective adequate or unjaded enough 
to applaud their lightness, their 
airiness, their delicacy of treatment, 
their snug though spacious beauty. 
It was a big house with the look of 
a little one. Every nook, every cor- 
ner, a hundred different labor-and- 
space-saving devices, showed 
thought, showed care; and would, 
she felt sure, once occupied by con- 
genial souls, breathe fragrantly of 
affection. 

“O! O! O!” was all she could say, 
when they descended the staircase 
that somehow gave one the feeling 
of tripping down the notes of a 
musical scale. “I love it, I love it, 
I love it! Dear Michael, if only 
some day we could own a house like 
this!” 

He bent over her, and gently 
cupped her drooping head in his 
hands. 

“And why not now?” 

ye. 

“You like it? You want it? It is 
yours, then! It is ours! A little 
surprise I have held all along in 
store for you. The apartment? O, 
just a little joke!” 

Never did she hug him so fondly 
as when—in less than half a min- 
ute—her wide-eyed bewilderment 
had turned to lively perception: 
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“Dearest Michael,—you bad boy 
for keeping this from me. You 
good boy,—you best and dearest of 
boys!” 

Ellen closed her eyes while she 
snuggled in the haven of those 
strong arms. She almost thought, 
for the moment, that she loved him, 
—unreservedly. But of course it 
was the house he gave that she 
loved. A house like this might 
make anything tolerable, might 
even cast a glamour around him 
who was of the earth earthy, around 
and over the prosy stodginess which 
she knew was bound to come later 
in such a mating of autumn and 
summer. She closed her eyes, and 
she opened her eyes. She insisted 


on going all over the cottage from 
cellar to attic, from garage to sun 
parlor, into one room and out the 
other; and like a musician who 


reads orchestral ’script in a library 
and has schooled himself to hear 
through black and white notes the 
brasses and the strings and wood 
winds; or like a craftsman of the 
screen who can visualize the skele- 
ton scenario into active and actual, 
sunlit flesh and blood: so Ellen saw 
the bare walls, and under her gaze 
they grew warm with homey tints, 
bright with little etchings and taste- 
ful watercolors. She saw the stark 
windows, and almost instantly she 
had the notion of the lace with 
which she would curtain them, the 
drapes that would overhang them, 
and the very flowers she would put 
into the boxes there. A settee for 


this cosey nook, an end table for 
that vacant corner. Oh, her mind 
traveled far,—her mind and her 
eye. She could see years and years 
ahead in their home, years without 
end. One didn’t move from this 
kind of a house. She could see her- 
self caring for it, living in it, loving 
it, and because of it, loving her 
man, till the end of her days. Liv- 
ing and loving and moving in a 
happy dream, a dream the happier 
because it was so deep-rooted in 
earth. 

And so it was a happy dream, un- 
ee 
“Michael,” she said one night—it 
may have been a year later—as they 
sat, she knitting, he enjoying his 
cigar, before the cheery blaze of a 
fireside ingle designed by reason of 
its beauty and warmth ever to keep 
love alive: “Do you know—I think 
that I am as happy to-night over be- 
ing mistress of this house as upon 
the first day I saw it!” 

Michael inhaled deep content 
with the fragrance of his perfecto, 
then blew the fumes from his nos- 
trils with a gustful rush. 

“Well,—I can tell you this: it was 
designed as if it were the architect’s 
own.” 

“The architect? Who was the 
architect?” She dropped her knit- 
ting to her lap. 

“I thought I told you. A young 
fellow on the make,—a Spaniard. 
His name is Pedro Miro... My 
dear, you are shivering, shall I get 
you your shawl?” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


E most interesting things in 

life after love and religion are 
the food one eats and the faces one 
looks at. I have been looking at 
a large number of eyes, noses, 
mouths, chins, and foreheads in 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Lon- 
don, and on the railway platforms 
at Derby and Nottingham. Com- 
paring them in my mind with an 
equal number of quite admirable 
American eyes, noses, mouths, 
chins, and foreheads, I realized that 
the first set belongs to people who 
like being different from _ their 
neighbors, while the second belongs 
to people who, broadly speaking, 
all want to do the same thing at 
the same time. One day America 
may have one single face. This 
will be not at all like the marvelous, 
long face of Lincoln, thought-worn 
and tender. It will be a round, fat- 
tish face, with a jolly smile flashing 
on and off like electric light. It 
will be a Middle-Western face, and 
it will have few lines but quite a 
number of creases. It will be very 
pleasant and good-natured, but oh, 


so redundant. 
J. - : ne quoted in The Living 


—R. 
Age, August 

The Simon constitution makes no 
pretense of offering anything that 
could be called dominion status [to 
India]. It is a nicely balanced com- 
promise between democracy and 
autocracy, in which autocracy pre- 
dominates. It will, of course, be re- 
jected with contempt and fury by 
the whole left wing of nationalism. 
But it will also be found unaccept- 
able, we may be sure, to the great 


body of moderate and liberal opin- 
ion in India, on whose conciliation 
and coéperation we must depend 
for a peaceful settlement of the 


problem. 
—The New Statesman (London Independent 
Weekly). 


The British nation is pledged to 
the establishment of dominion stat- 
us for India. Honor and wisdom 
alike demand that the pledge should 
be fulfilled; and on this point the 
Commissioners are rightly agreed. 
The problem is to provide ways and 
means of passing through the inevi- 


table period of transition. 
—The Daily Herald (London Labor Daily). 


The Modernists talk a great deal 
about development and they do not 
see that what they detest in the 
Catholic Church is a perfect de- 
velopment of its original essence; 
that Monachism, Scholasticism, Jes- 
uitism, Vaticanism are all thor- 
oughly apostolic; beneath the over- 
tones imposed by a series of ages, 
they give out the full and exact note 


of the New Testament. 


—Gronce SANTAYANA, Modernism and Chris- 
tianity. 


My own personal view is that 
only with the coming of self-govern- 
ment will Christ have a fair chance 


before the soul of India. At the 
present time everything is colored 
by the political and racial clash be- 
tween east and west. No question 
is raised that does not raise this 
question. It is the ever-recurrent 
undertone of all of the thinking of 
the east. The morning after the 
death of Mirabeau, a gentleman was 
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in a restaurant in France and the 
waiter remarked to him, “Beautiful 
morning, isn’t it, sir?” “Yes,” re- 
plied the gentleman, “but Mirabeau 
is dead.” The death of Mirabeau 
shrouded the shining sun. So in 
India today everything is colored 
by this struggle for freedom. .. . “No 
nation can afford to be proselytized 
by its conquerors,” said an Indian 
nationalist to me, and he spoke the 
truth. 


—E. Stantey Jones, in The Christian Cen- 
tury, Sept. 3 


It is a truth, from evidence of 
which no newspaper reader can es- 
cape, that much too large a pro- 
portion of our citizens who have 
come here from Italy exhibit in 
their conduct a striking lack of re- 
ligious influence. If they were 
either much better Catholics or 
much better Protestants it would 


be appreciably to the advantage of 


law and order in the United States. 
—Epwarp S. Martin, in Scribner’s, Sept. 


People have often and emphati- 
cally observed that although our 
present existence is dull and monot- 
onous it is for that reason pleasant, 
comfortable, humane, and secure. 
This is a mistake. The nineteenth 
century was the inhumane century 
par excellence. The triumphant 
progress of technique has utterly 
mechanized us and stupefied us and 
through worship of money human- 
ity has been universally and hope- 
lessly impoverished. A world with- 
out God is not only the most 
senseless but also the most uncom- 
fortable world imaginable. When 
modern times began, modern man 


entered the innermost circle of hell. 


—Econ Faiepett, in the Neue Freie Presse 
(Vienna), used in The Living Age, August 1. 


We need, not censors and laws, 
but some modern Pericles, some 


popular Ruskin to show the cheap- 
ness and emptiness and general vul- 
garity of [modern-day] “sophisti- 
cation.” People who will educate 
instead of legislating; who will 
make decency fashionable and dem- 
onstrate that the fine things of 
music and drama and literature are 
as simple and easy and enjoyable 
as any book or play that, in our 
boyhood, would have led to a face- 


down interview with Father. 


—CHANNING PoLLock, in The American Mag- 
azine, July. 


Antiquity was full of scepticism 
but not of secularism. The worship 
of the gods was always conceived 
as a necessary part of public life, 
even by some who joked about it in 
private life. A man like Horace 
might be parcus deorum cultor et 
infrequens, but he thinks there 
ought to be a temple of gods for 
him to worship, or even of gods for 
him to neglect. Never until the 
nineteenth century was it supposed 
that the Church or Temple was a 
sort of side-show that had nothing 
to do with the State. 


—G. K. Cuesterton, in The Illustrated Lon- 
don News, June 


Americans are getting incredibly 
soft, and the mere multiplicity of 
goods calls for self-denial. “Good 
things are hard,” and the new phi- 
losophy and ethics being taught in 
many quarters can end only in 
bankruptcy of the spirit. It is hard 
to learn to play the violin and “a 
cinch” to turn on the radio; it is 
so much easier to pay a dollar to 
watch the Babe make a home run 
than to play baseball yourself. So 
it goes, and so we are becoming not 
only one of the most uninteresting, 
but also one of the most discon- 


tented races on the earth. 
—J. T. Apams, in The Forum, June. 

















The full content of poetry is not 
conveyed by the mere surface- 
meaning of the words, but by that 
inner music in the very order of 
the syllables which gives them an 
inevitability like that of a natural 
law, and makes them for ever mem- 
orable. The great line is like a 
thing remembered from the eternal 
world, and the labour of the poet is 
like a striving to recover that arche- 
type. But when he achieves it 
there is no precision like that pre- 
cision, and no certainty like that 
certainty. 

—ALFRED Noyes, The Opalescent Parrot. 


The world is extremely hard on 
the individual. In Russia, with its 
State autocracy; in America, with 
its standardization of habits and 
thought, the individual has very 
little chance. Life everywhere be- 
comes more and more complicated, 
... we tend to think more and more 
of our fellow creatures as automata 
and not as human beings. In all this 
conflict and tumult there seems to 
be little place for the art of letters. 
But I believe with all my heart and 
soul, not as a professional author 
but as a private person, that litera- 
ture was never more important 
than it is today. In literature you 
get as in nothing else a picture of 
the whole man—not the economic 
man, or man as the doctor or the 
dentist sees him, or as the traffic 
expert sees him, something to be 
moved about, but the whole com- 
plete human individual. We are 


living in a world in which the whole 
man is tending to disappear. 
—J. B. Priestiey. 
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In America a European experi- 
ences a feeling without analogy in 
the Old World—solitude in time. 
We are so accustomed, when we 
penetrate into an unknown city, to 
search out its monuments, to read 
its annals going back two or three 
thousand years, and even when we 
merely go into the country, to stop 
before an ancient church, to visit 
a chateau several centuries old, or 
to stand in awe before an ancient 
tomb, that we feel ourselves dis- 
concerted and ill at ease amid these 
conglomerations born but yesterday 
which almost all make it a point of 
honor never to save anything of the 
past, brief at best, and seem even to 


escape from that with satisfaction. 
—ANprE Geraup (“Pertinax”), in N. Y. 
Times, August 17. 


What is needed in the United 
States of America is not more senti- 
mental sympathy with criminals, 
but more swift and certain justice. 
It is, of course, unpleasant, if you 
have murdered somebody, to be 
placed in the electric chair. But 
nine out of ten of the best citizens 
will have to endure a much more 
painful death than that. Let us 
have a little more sympathy with 
the wives and children of men who 
have been murdered, and a little less 


for their murderers. 
—W1Lt1aM Lyon Pue tps, in Scribner’s, Sept. 


The chief difference between Eu- 
ropean and American educational 
systems is that in Europe young 
people are trained to think and in 
America they are largely trained to 
remember. 

—Presivent Hott of Roliins College. 








THE FORTUNE OF VERGIL 


By ALBERT R. BANDINI 


T is part of the posthumous luck 

of Vergil that the second mille- 
nary of his birth (Oct. 15, 70 B. c.) 
falls at a time when Italy is experi- 
encing a revival of Romanity; not 
merely because his Manes might en- 
joy as a familiar sight the Fascist 
salute but because the event is nat- 
urally celebrated with extraordinary 
solemnity. The first oratorical 
trumpets heralding the celebration 
sounded on April 2ist (supposed 
date of the foundation of Rome) 
when thirty chosen speakers deliv- 
ered a Vergilian lecture in as many 
Italian cities: the full program of 
the bi-millenary observance is too 


vast and varied to be quoted here. 
Andes, in North Italy where Vergil 
was born; Rome, where his glory 
blossomed forth; Naples, where he 
desired his final resting place, are 
to witness the more grandiose com- 


memorations, though no city in 
Italy will permit the anniversary to 
pass unhonored. 

As a slightly disturbing circum- 
stance it must be mentioned that 
the ancient Roman Andes is not 
quite safely identified with any 
modern village; tradition is in fa- 
vor of Pietole, two miles south of 
Mantua, important and ancient city 
of the Lombard plain; but Pietole’s 
claim is seriously clouded. Profes- 
sor R. S. Conway of the University 
of Manchester, noted Vergilian 
scholar, excludes the possibility of 
Pietole being on the site of Andes: 
he is rather in favor of Calvisano, 
thirty miles northwest of Mantua. 
However, Pietole has a monument 
to Vergil and another monument to 


the poet is to be set out there this 
year in the shape of a “Vergilian 
wood” comprising all the flora men- 
tioned or described by him. Higher 
criticism notwithstanding, Pietole, 
for all official purposes, will have to 
double for Andes. However, I am 
happy to say that while I am writ- 
ing this a book is announced by 
Professor E. K. Rand, of Harvard, 
who after long study and careful 
exploration of the places concerned 
comes out decidedly in favor of 
Pietole. 

There are uncertainties, too, 
about the exact location of Vergil’s 
sepulcher at Naples, while, even in 
this case, tradition is explicit 
enough. On the hill of Upper Posi- 
lipo, up to a few years ago, one 
could see the ruins of an old Ro- 
man columbarium (we would call 
it a mausoleum) and there was sup- 
posed to be Vergil’s resting place. 
In spite of a most charming view 
of the Bay, it was a rather lonely 
spot—due to the lack of roads—vis- 
ited only by an occasional shepherd 
or by some more enterprising tour- 
ist. It fits with the description 
given by Suetonius who indicates 
Vergil’s tomb as located “on the 
road to Pozzuoli, this side of the 
two-miles mark”; Pozzuoli (Puteoli, 
or “The Springs”) is at the foot of 
the hill with its grottoes, its baths, 
its “tepidaria” and “frigidaria”— 
famed for many centuries, even 
after Roman times—but left in ut- 
ter ruin, until recently. On the 
whole, though even the mighty 
Comparetti, still the greatest Ver- 
gilian authority (second half of last 
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century) inclined to doubt the ex- 
actness of traditional indications, it 
is quite reasonable to accept the old 
columbarium as the poet’s sepulcher 
—especially as no alternative is of- 
fered. Besides, it is a very fitting 
location. Upper Posilipo is one of 
the most enchanting dream-spots on 
the Bay of Naples and quite close to 
the heart of the city so beloved by 
Vergil: Cumz, where the “Pius 
Eneas” landed and where he found 
the passage for his “descensus 
Averni,” and where had lived the 
ancient Sibyl whose prophecies are 
echoed in Vergil’s song, is only a 
little way north. Enormous work 
has been done in the last two or 
three years to restore the hill to its 
former dignity and to enhance its 
beauties. Retaining walls have been 
built, ample and easy approaches 
provided, and a forest of cypresses, 
laurels and myrtles planted all 
around. Thus Vergil’s tomb has 
been spruced up to receive this year 
the homage of the world. 

One wonders, just the same, what 
has become of the original monu- 
ment which in Roman times was 
called a “temple” and that down to 
the fifth century was known as one 
of the show places of Naples; one 
may wonder also at the fickleness 
of Neapolitans, since Vergil for a 
long time was considered a sort of 
“numen tutelare” of the city and 
Naples appears to have been the 
breeding ground of many medieval 
legends in which the poet played the 
part of a powerful magician. It is 
to be presumed, however, that 
Church authorities frowned upon 
such remnants of pagan glorifica- 
tion and in the course of time suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the popular 
delusion as to Vergil’s wizardry: in 
such process one sees how the poet’s 
tomb may have been neglected, or 


even destroyed. However, if this 
opinion seems a bit far-fetched, 
everything may be easily blamed 
upon the ruthless ravages of time. 

Notwithstanding the vicissitudes 
of his birth-place and burial-place, 
Vergil was always the most popular 
and the most respected of all great 
Roman authors through all the cen- 
turies and especially during the 
Middle Ages. That he should be 
held in great honor during the pa- 
gan centuries of the Roman Empire 
is natural enough: he was the his- 
torian, the poet and the prophet of 
Romanity, especially in the 4neid. 
But even the Georgics were con- 
nected with the general plan of Ro- 
man life in so much as basic “pros- 
perity” was then strictly connected 
with the development of agriculture 
—for the Romans themselves and 
for the subject peoples from whom 
tributes were to be extracted. The 
singing of rural lore was not a mere 
matter of sentiment, but rather a 
campaign for bigger and better ears 
of corn, for more wheat per acre, for 
more contented cows. Vergil was a 
booster of industry—the only in- 
dustry known at the time, that of 
the soil. This was becoming a very 
vital issue for the Empire, as the 
“unproductive” population of the 
capital increased dangerously and 
more abundant food supplies were 
needed. As a propagandist of the 
happiness of the farmers (“if they 
but knew it”) Vergil strikes a note 
quite in accord with the war-song 
of modern Italy, engaged in the 
“Battle of Wheat.” 

Vergil’s fame, however, was more 
securely established on the popular- 
ity of the 4neid, as this contains 
the history of Rome from her ori- 
gins, and the vision of her future 
destiny. From it emerged, as from 
a background that made such pro- 
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nouncement authoritative, the 
proud motto: 


“Tu regere imperio populos, Ro- 
mane, memento.” 


The Zneid was not taken merely 
as a tale of adventures: it was in 
some way the Bible of Romanity: it 
connected the Roman people with a 
divine ancestry and with divine 
promises. Aineas is indeed a sort 
of Moses, leading the chosen people 
to the Promised Land; which 
achievement was not an end in it- 
self, but the first step towards estab- 
lishing a world rule. Interesting 


parallels have been drawn between 
the Roman and the Jewish people, 
the only nations of antiquity that 
seemed to live in the consciousness 
of an eternal destiny. 

The Zneid is, very apparently, a 
deeply religious poem. In part, this, 


too, was propaganda. Vergil was 
lending a hand to the movement 
sponsored by Octavianus Augustus 
for the restoration of the ancient 
Roman piety. By his command, or 
at his suggestion, temples were be- 
ing rebuilt, the priesthood was in- 
creasing in number and authority, 
ceremonial glamour was revived. 
Again, the religious atmosphere was 
needed — artistically to enhance 
the importance of Roman origins 
(“Tantz molis erat ...”) and for 
the dramatization of commonplace 
events; but the poet himself was 
quite sincerely religious and the 
“Pius AZneas” must be taken, to a 
great extent, as a projection of the 
poet’s own self. £neas is always 
reverent and somewhat mystical; 
always inclined, as the poet is— 
when in the rdle of narrator—to 
suggest some supernatural explana- 
tion of events already sufficiently 
explained according to natural 


causes. Conceivably, this religious 
attitude of Vergil may have lost its 
appeal in the later times of pagan 
Rome as the upper classes had very 
little reverence left for the ancient 
gods and goddesses, but on the oth- 
er hand it was one of the reasons 
that maintained his popularity in 
Christian times. 

Apart from the value of Vergil’s 
work as a glorification of the race, 
apart from its spiritual orientation 
and its intrinsic artistic power, 
what made it immediately and last- 
ingly acclaimed was the perfection 
of its style and its excellence as 
mere language. Vergil’s books be- 
came instantly classics and text- 
books of Latinity. It is difficult for 
us—TI mean, for the average Amer- 
ican who considers language only 
as a means of expression and is 
hardly bothered by qualms of con- 
science about propriety and purity 
of words—to conceive the pride of 
the Romans in the achievement of a 
poet who had shown Latin to be a 
tongue apt to be molded into a lit- 
erary masterpiece that could rival 
the Greek examples. Up to the Au- 
gustan age, the Romans had felt a 
sort of inferiority complex compar- 
ing their somewhat crude language 
with the polished Greek. It is true 
that the Romans affected disdain for 
arts and science (one could hire art- 
ists and scientists, when needed) as 
Vergil himself states frankly (in the 
prophecy of Book VI.): “Let others 
be better painters and sculptors and 
astronomers and orators (possibly 
a slam to his great contemporary, 
Cicero)—thy arts are these, O Ro- 
man: to govern the nations with thy 
MPeccs 

Yet, while statesmanship and 
military science were still consid- 
ered the proper and possibly the ex- 
clusive field of the Romans, in Im- 
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perial times literature and the glory 
of language itself began to be held 
in high esteem. Vergil, whatever 
may be his worth as an original and 
noble poet, is most certainly a mas- 
ter stylist and a language-builder. 
With him the Latin tongue reached 
its greatest smoothness and flexibil- 
ity. Thus the Zneid became im- 
mediately the favorite textbook of 
rhetors and grammarians all over 
the Roman world while at the same 
time it appealed to the higher liter- 
ary taste. It was a popular subject 
of discussion in whatever salons ex- 
isted in Rome or in the colonies; re- 
citalists drew their wares from it; 
interior decorators delved into it for 
subjects and inscriptions. Several 
such inscriptions have been found 
on the walls of Pompeii. There 
came early into vogue also such lit- 
erary exercises as Centos or patch- 
works (or better, Crazy-quilts) on 
various subjects made up of Ver- 
gilian fragments. Later, in Chris- 
tian times, such Centos were perpe- 
trated on Christian arguments. 

We may now see the reasons why 
Vergil remained a “best seller” even 
in Christian times, beginning with 
the fourth century. His books were 
in the hands of children as primers 
to learn reading and the elements of 
grammar and prosody; in the high- 
er courses, as models for composi- 
tion and rhetorical study. A long 
line of grammarians and critics had 
established Vergil as the standard 
schoolbook, beginning with Asco- 
nius Pedianus (first century). The 
greatest comments appear in Chris- 
tian times: famous is the work of 
Elius Claudius Donatus (third- 
fourth century; he was St. Jerome’s 
teacher); to him we owe a Vita Ver- 
gilii which he has preserved from 
the works of Suetonius. We may 
then mention Macrobius (fourth- 


fifth century), Servius (fourth-fifth 
century; the greatest commentator 
of all), Priscianus (end of fifth cen- 
tury). There was no Christian 
equivalent, nor even a tolerable sub- 
stitute for the classic authors, 
though some later grammarian 
quotes occasionally the Vulgate. 
Comparetti puts the matter quite 
truthfully and strikingly when he 
says: “Wherever grammar reigned, 
there reigned Vergil.” 

Besides, as the voice of Imperial 
Rome, Vergil still resounded sympa- 
thetically in Christian ears. Though 
Christian Emperors had taken the 
place of the pagan Augusti, though 
spiritual conditions, and social con- 
ditions and many other things were 
changing fundamentally, still there 
remained the old pride of Roman- 
ity. The Vergilian religious inter- 
pretation of the Roman Empire’s 
history gave way to another concep- 


tion: that the Empire had been 
foreordained by the true God to pre- 
pare the world for the spreading of 
Christianity, but it was still some- 


thing holy and magnificent. In Eu- 
ropean history one cannot ignore 
the power of the mere name of 
Rome, even when the city itself 
had little left of real authority and 
indeed of physical greatness: it has 
always been an awful name, even 
when empty, like a thunder. Chris- 
tians could not escape the spell of 
Roman tradition and were conse- 
quently reverent toward the su- 
preme interpreter of that tradition. 

The situation was, of course, 
somewhat incongruous since it pre- 
sented the rather hard task of rec- 
onciling pride in Romanity with ab- 
horrence of paganism, and occa- 
sionally the latter would suggest the 
casting aside of the former and of 
all evidence of the old culture with 
it. Even among the Fathers of the 
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Church there was hardly unanimity 
as to the propriety of preserving and 
utilizing the literary works of pa- 
gan authors, yet the liberal opinion 
prevailed. St. Basil the Great (born 
329 a. pv.) may be taken as the 
spokesman of cultured Christians in 
the policy he outlines through his 
famous “Homily to the Young.” I 
shall quote a paragraph or two: 


“We have shown then that pro- 
fane knowledge is not without use- 
fulness to our soul. But how is this 
knowledge gained? This must be 
explained now. Beginning with the 
poets, take care that you do not lis- 
ten without discrimination to all 
that they say: when they relate the 
actions or the words of honorable 
personages, you may love their 


heroes, and indeed strive to imitate 
them; but when they show you vi- 
cious people, close your ears to 


them as they themselves tell that 
Ulysses did to avoid the charm of 
the Sirens... 

“We shall do like the bees who 
do not fly promiscuously into all 
flowers, nor try to carry away the 
whole of those on which they rest, 
but draw therefrom the flavors 
necessary to their work and leave 
the rest. We, too, if we are wise, 
shall draw from such books all that 
is consonant with our purposes, all 
that is in accord with truth, and 
pass over the rest. When we pick 
a flower from a rosebush, we keep 
away from the thorns; even so we 
shall pick from profane writers all 
they offer which is beautiful and 
sound, guarding ourselves from 
whatever danger there may be in 
them. It is necessary then to watch 
closely our studies, harmonize them 
with the goal we have in mind and 
—as a Doric proverb has it—‘align 
the stones with the cord.’” 


Even through the really dark cen- 
turies when whatever culture there 
was took refuge in the monasteries, 
the same broad-minded policy pre- 
vailed, though some extremists ad- 
vocated the obliteration of any rem- 
nant of paganism even in the form 
of literature. But the monks, in 
general, were not fanatics; they 
kept on copying and studying the 
Latin and Greek classics and it 
would be quite ungrateful to blame 
them for the loss of some books 
since they have preserved for us all 
that we have. It has been claimed 
that the “ignorant monks” went so 
far as to erase precious ancient 
codes in order to use the parch- 
ments for some pious writings 
(palimpsests); but such was not 
the case. Often the Church Fa- 
thers’ works are erased and even 
the Scriptures; sometimes profane 
writings take the place of sacred 
texts; there is a palimpsest where 
St. Paul is erased in favor of Ho- 
mer. The simple fact was that 
when a convent library had more 
than one copy of a certain book it 
was found advisable to use the sur- 
plus parchment for some other 
work, copying from a_ borrowed 
code. 

At any rate Vergil was always a 
favorite even with the copying 
monks, as he was found to be well 
inside the “cord” mentioned by St. 
Basil. Among the Latin authors he 
was certainly the one least repul- 
sive to a devout Christian, and even 
as a man, his personality did not 
seem so far removed from a Chris- 
tian-like character. The traditional 
biography of Vergil paints him (and 
there is no reason to suppose the 
picture unreal) as a gentle, gener- 
ous man, rather shy, indeed a good 
deal of a solitary; a lover of sim- 
plicity, almost a pacifist who con- 
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sidered the wars of Octavianus Au- 
gustus as wars to end all war. 
In Naples where he resided for 
many years the people used to call 
him “Parthenias”—the Maid. The 
pagan estimate of Vergil’s character 
would very likely suffer a great deal 
when translated into Christian val- 
ue, but the tradition was sufficiently 
flattering to him to render him quite 
acceptable to Christians. In fact 
they took over from the Pagans not 
only the moral appraisal of Vergil 
but even a quite inordinate estima- 
tion of his intellectual power, and a 
sort of mystical conception of his 
works. 

The legend of Vergil’s profound 
wisdom and of his universal knowl- 
edge arose quite early; it became 
quite a superstition clothing his 
works with-a sense of mystery and 
making them a subject of venera- 
tion. It was a popular practice, 


from the second century on, and 
not only for ordinary people but 
for the Emperors themselves—and 
wise ones like Antoninus Pius—to 
consult the “sortes Virgilianz,” ob- 
taining, that is, a response from a 


casually opened page. This custom 
lasted well down through the Mid- 
dle Ages, and from his reputation 
as an oracle Vergil came to be ac- 
cepted as a wizard, possessing great 
magical powers. We have already 
noted the fact that many amusing 
legends to that effect were current 
during the Middle Ages, most of 
them originating in Naples, due 
probably to the fact that the Poet’s 
sepulcher was there and had been 
from ancient times an object of ven- 
eration. 

The reputation of the poet for 
nobility of character and for excep- 
tional wisdom was a proper back- 
ground for his fame as a prophet of 
Christianity, this last being possibly 


the strongest reason for his whole- 
hearted acceptance on the part of 
the followers of the true faith. As 
is well known, this fame is based 
upon that Fourth Eclogue which 
even to-day forms a baffling literary 
problem. We may accept this Ec- 
logue—written about 40 B. c.—as 
having reference to the expected 
birth of a son to Octavianus Augus- 
tus (the most common present opin- 
ion) or to the son of the Consul 
Asinius Pollio, yet there remains to 
be explained how the Poet could 
voice such lofty, world-shaking ex- 
pectations upon such an occasion. 
Many scholars are inclined to ad- 
mit that Vergil must have come in 
contact with, and been influenced by, 
Jewish traditions and that possibly 
he knew the prophetical books of 
the Bible: he would have given a 
Roman interpretation of the immi- 
nent world-renewal. As to what 
the Sibyl, or “Cumez’s seer” had 
foretold in that regard we cannot 
know because what Sibylline books 
are extant to-day are generally ac- 
cepted as of post-Christian origin or 
so interpolated that no definite time 
can be assigned to their formation. 
The original Sibylline books, kept 
in the Roman Capitol, were burned 
in a fire that destroyed the whole 
Capitol in the time of Sulla. 

But the Christians, from the 
fourth century on, had little doubt 
that the Fourth Eclogue referred 
truly to the coming of Christ. They 
had for it the authority of the Em- 
peror Constantine who in a dis- 
course to an ecclesiastical assembly 
(“Oratio ad sanctorum cetum,” re- 
ported by Eusebius) explained the 
Eclogue in detail as a Messianic 
prophecy. St. Augustine seems to 
favor that interpretation. Yet there 
was some opposition to such popu- 
lar opinion and St. Jerome calls it 
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“a childish play.” In spite of St. 
Jerome, the Messianic theory pre- 
vailed and it was one of the reasons 
that moved Dante to choose Vergil 
as his Guide and as the representa- 
tive of Human Reason in quest of 
ultimate truth. Indeed the Poet be- 
came often enough a prophet of 
Christ in ecclesiastical iconography: 
thus in the Cathedral of Zamora, in 
Spain, he is represented together 
with the Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, and so in a church at Rimini, 
Italy, in the frescoes by Vasari; in 
the Church of St. Mary of the Peace, 
at Rome, Raphael painted the 
Cumzan Sibyl identifying her by 
the inscribed Vergilian line “from 
the high heavens descends—the 
firstborn Child of promise.” Indeed 
Vergil found a place even in the lit- 
urgy: at Mantua, in the Mass of St. 
Paul, this Sequentia was placed in 
the mouth of the Apostle (it was 
sung until the end of the fourteenth 
century): 


“At the sepulcher of Maro 
Being led, he freely poured 
Tears of pity and this he said: 
“What had I not made of thee, 
Had I found thee still in life, 
O most noble Poet.’” 


The sublimation—so to speak—of 
Vergil did not stop with the Fourth 
Eclogue: all his works and especial- 
ly the Aneid were subjected to a 
moral-religious interpretation. An 
ancient tradition, going back to 
Asconius Pedianus and the very 
times of the Poet, suggests that the 
Eclogues contain veiled allusions to 
events of his life: traces of a real 
philosophical interpretation are not 
found—explicitly—till the comment 
of Servius, but this author must be 
taken as representing a more or 
less common attitude. It was nat- 


ural that this development should 
take place in Christian times, as the 
Pagans had little interest in finding 
recondite meanings in the Poet’s 
fables which for them were conven- 
tional history. First to introduce 
the allegorical method, in a large 
way, into the interpretation of Ver- 
gil’s works was Fabius Fulgentius, 
a Christian who lived—though the 
dating is uncertain—in the sixth 
century. His very strange book— 
indeed a hodgepodge of absurdities 
—is entitled “The hidden doctrine 
of the A£neid” and pretends to ex- 
plain the Poem as an image of 
man’s life. Thus, for instance, the 
wreck of Eneas’ fleet signifies the 
birth of man, who receives his first 
knowledge of the storms of life. The 
various personages encountered by 
the hero are symbols: Ulysses of 
wisdom, Dido of illicit love, Mer- 
cury of intellect, Turnus of ungodly 
wrath. The work has no propor- 
tion and no logical arrangement; its 
main value, historically, is to indi- 
cate the place of honor given to Ver- 
gil even in Christian times and the 
effort made to reconcile by some 
philosophic acrobatism his pagan 
fables with Christian morality. Ful- 
gentius had quite a vogue as at- 
tested by the numerous manuscripts 
of his work, and his theory was ac- 
cepted by men of much higher 
scholarship, though not all of his 
fancies were taken seriously. We 
may note, in passing, that “Ver- 
gilius” became a not uncommon 
given name for Christians; thus we 
have the Irish Vergilius, one of the 
apostles on the continent during 
the eighth century who died as 
Bishop of Salzburg in Germany and 
is honored as a saint. 

Fulgentius was followed, in the 
eleventh century, by the Blessed 
Bernard of Chartres who wrote a 
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commentary on the first six books 
of the 4neid asserting that Vergil 
“describes as a philosopher the na- 
ture of human life . . . and what the 
human spirit accomplishes and suf- 
fers while temporarily placed in the 
body.” John of Salisbury, one of 
the most remarkable men of the 
twelfth century, also finds, in his 
commentary, that “Vergil under the 
veil of fables expresses the truths 
of philosophy.” It is well known in 
what esteem Dante held Vergil and 
while the selection of the Roman 
poet as Dante’s guide through Hell 
and Purgatory is due to several rea- 
sons there is no doubt that the great 
Florentine was influenced also by 
an allegorical interpretation of the 
Eneid. At that time the method of 
interpretation by a quadruple sense: 
literal, allegorical, moral and ana- 
gogical, was firmly established and 
the 4neid could not escape it. 
The Humanists of the Renais- 
sance did not lack reverence for 
Vergil, nor did they relinquish the 
allegorical interpretation. A=neas 
Sylvius Piccolomini (Pope Pius II.) 
considered the high-mindedness of 
the 4ineid a valuable help in the ed- 
ucation of the young; Landino, of 
the Platonic Academy in Florence, 
found Platonic meanings in it; the 
great Scaliger thought that A£neas 
represents man in quest of his 
soul’s perfection. Tasso follows 
Landino and makes the Vergilian 
Venus a sort of Beatrice. The influ- 
ence of the Italian Renaissance on 
English letters is felt even in regard 
to the appraisal of Vergil and his 
moral earnestness was developed 
into a sort of esoteric mystery. An 
outstanding representative of this 
attitude is Edmund Spenser who, 
according to a famous modern crit- 
ic, desired to be the “English Ver- 
gil” singing in his Faérie Queene 


the glories of the race. The subject 
of Spenser’s allegories as related to 
the supposed inward sense of the 
£neid has been recently studied by 
Professor Hughes of the University 
of California: the Belpheebe of the 
Faérie Queene seems to correspond 
to the Vergilian Venus. 

The quasi-Christianity of Vergil 
has been lately (1929) emphasized 
through some interesting sugges- 
tion by Professor Alessandro Chiap- 
pelli, of Pisa, who elaborates a 
parallelism between the 4ineid and 
the Acts of the Apostles and their 
respective heroes, 4neas and Paul. 
The main purpose of the Acts is to 
relate how the Gospel, by a divine 
plan, was brought from Jerusalem 
to Rome. If one takes the Vergilian 
line, 


“Tantz molis erat Romanam con- 
dere gentem,” 


and changes “Romanam’” into 
“Christianam,” one has an apt in- 


scription for the Acts. A=neas had 
a divine mission: “inferre Deos 
latio” and “condere Urbem,” which 
is exactly, in the Christian sense, 
the mission of Paul. There are 
even striking physical coincidences 
between the last journey of Paul 
from Czsarea to Rome, and that of 
Eneas from the Troas to the mouth 
of the Tiber. Jerusalem was now de- 
stroyed, as Troy of old. The proph- 
ecy of Ananias to Saul (Acts, xxii., 
15) corresponds in some way to 
what may be called the Prologue in 
Heaven of the 4ineid (I., 115-150). 
Again the Lord announces in Jeru- 
salem the mission to which Paul is 
called (Acts, xxiii, 11): he is to 
travel toward Italy like the ancient 
Eneas and he, too, must establish 
there a new kingdom after the de- 
struction of the sacred city. The 
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carrying out of such high endeavor 
is accompanied, both in the 4neid 
and in the Acts, by mysterious signs 
and visions. The danger run by 
Paul at Jerusalem is similar to that 
which befell Zneas at Carthage. 
There are points of comparison be- 
tween Paul’s shipwreck and /Eneas’; 
thus between the apparition of his 
mother to AZneas and that of the 
Angel of God to Paul; the biting of 
Paul by a viper at Malta may re- 
mind one of the arrow that struck 
fEneas in his fight with Turnus. 
Professor Chiappelli brings out 
even more debatable points: he 
compares the very structure of the 
two works and claims that in both 
is evident a “Roman” purpose, an 
intention, that is, to indicate Rome 
as the seat of the new kingdom. 
While in the Letters, he alleges, 
Paul appears as a transient in 
Rome, in the Acts he is in Rome to 
stay. Even the death of Paul is 
passed over in silence by Luke, as 
was the death of AZneas by Versgil: 
simply because the work of the two 


heroes was finished and their per- 
son paled before the magnitude of 
their work. Professor Chiappelli 
seems to think that Luke, whom he 
affirms—with some reasonableness 
—to be of Roman origin, has some- 
what indulged in an idealization of 
his hero and has consciously ar- 
ranged his material—in fact quite 
authentic—to make of the Acts a 
sort of Christian 4neid. 

I believe that Catholic scholars 
will see in all this but a stretch- 
ing of certain coincidences easily 
explained away when they are not 
altogether fantastic: the parallels 
between the 4ineid and the Acts are 
interesting in a rhetorical way, not 
otherwise. Yet the thought is, in a 
way, arresting and one may wonder 
whether Vergil was not after all a 
greater prophet of Christianity than 
anyone has imagined in the past. 
A “fortune” which surely was be- 
yond his conception, but it is given 
to poets to say things of much deep- 
er import than they could possibly 
realize. 


OCTOBER 


By J. Corson MILLER 


NE thing that marks October 
From other months apart, 
Is the farewell look of the leaves, 
With death in the heart. 
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E Lambeth Conference, which 

convenes every ten years in 
Lambeth Palace, the London resi- 
dence of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, is composed of all Bishops in 
communion with the Church of 
England. It is merely a consulta- 
tive body and possesses no author- 
ity. It bears little resemblance to 
the provincial synods or general 
councils of the Catholic Church. 
The clergy may seek confirmation 
of their public utterances by appeal- 
ing to such decisions of the Confer- 
ence as commend themselves to 
their private judgment. If there 
are any decisions with which they 
do not agree, they may disregard 
them as having no binding author- 
ity upon anyone. 

There is no generally recognized 
authority in the Anglican Commun- 
ion. Indeed the Anglican Commun- 
ion is little more than a phrase. 
There is no such corporate organi- 
zation. “This Communion is a 
commonwealth of Churches without 
a central constitution; it is a feder- 
ation without a federal govern- 
ment.” That is why such a confer- 
ence of Anglican Bishops has no au- 
thority. Each national Church, like 
the Church of England, the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, or the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, is independent 
and makes its own laws and deter- 
mines its own faith, worship and 
discipline,—provided that where the 
Church is established, as in Eng- 
land, the State does not interfere. 
It is as if there were no United 
States government, but the gover- 
nors of all the states met together 


LAMBETH AND THE FUTURE OF ANGLICANISM 


By SELDEN PEABODY DELANY 








once in ten years to discuss matters 
of common interest. 

Nevertheless the Resolutions of 
the Lambeth Conference, of which 
no less than seventy-five were adopt- 
ed in the Conference of 1930 which 
has just closed its sessions, are of 
real value as indicating present An- 
glican trends of thought. The sub- 
jects dealt with in this Conference 
were as follows: The Christian Doc- 
trine of God, Christian Life and Wit- 
ness, the Unity of the Church, the 
Anglican Communion, the Ministry 
of the Church, and Youth and Its 
Vocation. In the three spheres of 
Church order, faith, and morals, the 
Bishops arrived at conclusions 
which are especially significant as 
inviting predictions about the fu- 
ture of Anglicanism. 


1. THe SoutH INDIAN SCHEME 


For the past ten years the various 
Protestant bodies doing mission 
work in South India have been con- 
ferring with the Episcopal Synod of 
the Anglican Church of India, 
Burma, and Ceylon, to devise a 
scheme for a United Church in 
South India. A union had already 
been effected of the Presbyterian, 
Congregational and Lutheran Mis- 
sions. To lessen the evils of com- 
petition in the mission field, the 
plan had been tried of assigning 
special areas to each denomination, 
but it had not been found satisfac- 
tory: for it meant that the special 
brand of religion a convert was to 
embrace depended upon his place 
of residence. 
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The new scheme for the creation 
of a United Church of South India 
was published in 1929. It was 
stated that “the uniting Churches 
agree that it is their intention and 
expectation that eventually every 
minister exercising a permanent 
ministry in the United Church will 
be an episcopally ordained min- 
ister.” But during a preliminary 
period of thirty years the ministry 
of those already at work, but not 
episcopally ordained was, with cer- 
tain limitations, to be recognized 
as valid. This temporary con- 
cession was violently opposed by 
many Anglicans in England and 
America as jeopardizing the prin- 
ciple of apostolic succession. If 
the principle is essential, it must be 
as essential now as in the next gen- 
eration. The proposed order for 


Holy Communion in the new United 


Church was also severely criticized 
because, while it requires the use of 
bread and wine, it makes no provi- 
sion for their consecration. 

The Bishops at Lambeth have 
given their unqualified approval to 
the Scheme. The committee which 
prepared the Resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted, had as 
its chairman the Archbishop of 
York. The committee called atten- 
tion to a feature of the Scheme 
which nullified all the objections 
that had been offered: the United 
Church in South India will not be a 
part of the Anglican Communion, 
but a distinct province of the Uni- 
versal Church, with a rule and char- 
acter of its own. 

This was a clever solution of the 
difficulty, but it is well to consider 
its implications. It appears to 
mean that the Anglican Church in 
South India will henceforth be cut 
off from the loose federation of 
Churches known as the Anglican 


Communion, and be compelled to 
join forces with the various Prot- 
estant missions to form a new 
Church, with distinctive character- 
istics which will differentiate it 
from all the other Churches which 
are the offspring of thé Reforma- 
tion. It will simply result in one 
more schism. This same method of 
bringing about union with non-epis- 
copal communions will very soon be 
applied in Australia, in South Af- 
rica, in Canada, and in the United 
States. In that case, what will be- 
come of the Anglican Communion? 
It may be an act of generosity thus 
to cut off one by one her component 
parts, but it does not augur well for 
the future of the Anglican tradi- 
tion. It seems to imply that in the 
minds of the Bishops the principles 
of Church order and discipline for 
which the Church of England con- 
tended at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, and to which she has clung for 
four hundred years in spite of Non- 
conformist opposition, have ceased 
to be worth preserving. If the 
American Republic were to act on 
this principle, and parcel out her 
territory to form new nations, she 
would rapidly be reduced to the di- 
mensions of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

There can be no doubt that a con- 
siderable section of the present 
membership of the South India 
United Church (Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists) is opposed to 
the acceptance of episcopacy. They 
hold that the decisions of the Lam- 
beth Conference need not be taken 
too seriously, as they possess no au- 
thority. Many of the councils of the 
South India United Church do not 
accept the proposed scheme of 
union, or any union which may en- 
danger their relations with the 
home Churches. They are more 
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generally in favor of union with the 
other free Churches, including the 
Baptists. 

In accepting the proposed scheme 
of union, the Bishops at Lambeth 
make it clear that agreement in doc- 
trine and practice is not to be ex- 
pected before the scheme is put into 
operation; they merely hope that 
such agreement will ultimately be 
reached. This betrays an extraor- 
dinary indifference to the principles 
for which the Church of England 
has hitherto stood and may well 
cause deep searchings of heart 
among Catholic-minded Anglicans. 
Here are the actual words of Sec- 
tion (c) of Resolution 40: 


“We observe further, as a novel 
feature in the South Indian Scheme, 
that a complete agreement between 
the uniting Churches on certain 
points of doctrine and practice is 
not expected to be reached before 
the inauguration of the union; but 
the promoters of the scheme believe 
that unity will be reached gradually 
and more securely by the interac- 
tion of the different elements of the 
united Church upon one another. 
It is only when the unification re- 
sulting from that interaction is com- 
plete that a final judgment can be 
pronounced on the effect of the 
present proposals. Without at- 
tempting, therefore, to pronounce 
such judgment now, we express to 
our brethren in India our strong 
desire that, as soon as the negotia- 
tions are successfully completed, 
the venture should be made and 
the union inaugurated. We hope 
that it will lead to the emergence of 
a part of the Body of Christ which 
will possess a new combination of 
the riches that are His. In this hope 
we ask the Churches of our Com- 
munion to stand by our brethren in 


India, while they make this experi- 
ment, with generous good will.” 


2. REASON AND FAITH 


Both in the Encyclical Letter and 
in the Resolutions on the Christian 
Doctrine of God, the impression is 
given that the clergy as well as the 
laity must discover for themselves 
what they are to believe about God. 
They are told that they must make 
use of the knowledge provided by 
modern research if they are to ar- 
rive at a clear apprehension of the 
contents and meaning of the Chris- 
tian revelation. This is a marked 
departure from the Catholic concep- 
tion that Our Lord gave His Church 
authority to teach clearly to all the 
world the truths that are necessary 
for our salvation. The Catholic 
Church teaches them to every child 
in the Penny Catechism. 

This new method of arriving at 
the truths of the Faith is set forth 
in the following passage of the En- 
cyclical Letter: 


“If, however, our vision of God’s 
glory is thus to be renewed, it will 
involve for most of us, clergy and 
laity alike, a new readiness to read 
and ponder afresh, with some of the 
many aids which modern research 
gives us, the Bible and particularly 
the New Testament. It will also in- 
volve a new readiness to acquaint 
ourselves, according to our capac- 
ity, with some of the best thinking 
of our time about the meaning of 
life, and to identify ourselves, as 
best we may, in thought and con- 
duct, with some of life’s more seri- 
ous endeavours.” 


The Protestant Reformers re- 
jected the authority of the Church 
in matters of doctrine, and told the 
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laity that they must read their 
Bibles to find out what they were to 
believe. The Bishops assembled at 
Lambeth likewise exhort the faith- 
ful to study their Bibles—as expur- 
gated and revised by modern crit- 
ics; but they go the Reformers one 
better by urging them to acquaint 
themselves with “the best thinking 
of our time about the meaning of 
life.” The direction is a bit vague. 
Do they mean Professor Eddington, 
Professor Whitehead, and Professor 
Einstein; or do they mean Professor 
Freud, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and Mr. 
Bertrand Russell? Or is each man 
to choose his own guides? 

The Resolutions on the Christian 
Doctrine of God may easily lead the 
laity to infer that the Church has 
hitherto been mistaken in her teach- 
ing about God, and that they must 
now learn from modern science oth- 
er truths which will supplement or 
correct it. Resolution 2 reads as 
follows: 


“We believe that, in view of the 
enlarged knowledge gained in mod- 
ern times of God’s ordering of the 
world and the clearer apprehension 
of the creative process by which He 
prepared the way for the coming of 
Jesus Christ, there is urgent need in 
the face of many erroneous concep- 
tions for a fresh presentation of the 
Christian doctrine of God.” 


Are not the Bishops confusing 
Reason and Faith? The attitude of 
the believer is quite different from 
that of the philosopher. Theology 
and philosophy form two separate 
spheres. Theology is the science of 
the truth necessary for our salva- 
tion; but not all truths are neces- 
sary for that end. There was no 
need for God to reveal to us what 
science can enable us to discover for 


ourselves concerning the natural 
world, as long as such knowledge 
was not required to ensure our sal- 
vation. Therefore there is room for 
the work of the philosopher side by 
side with that of the believer; and it 
is not reasonable to reproach the- 
ology for passing over in silence a 
great number of the properties of 
things, such as the shape of the uni- 
verse or the nature of its move- 
ments. Such, at any rate, was the 


teaching of St. Thomas. 


3. BirtH CONTROL 


In the Resolutions on Marriage 
and Sex, the Bishops have reversed 
their position of ten years ago, and 
have come out definitely in favor of 
birth control through the use of 
contraceptives. This is so momen- 
tous a decision for a conservative 
body like the Lambeth Conference 
that it is well to have before us the 
exact words of Resolution 15, in 
which the decision is set forth: 


“Where there is a clearly felt 
moral obligation to limit or avoid 
parenthood, the method must be de- 
cided on Christian principles. The 
primary and obvious method is 
complete abstinence from _ inter- 
course (as far as may be necessary) 
in a life of discipline and self-con- 
trol lived in the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Nevertheless in those cases 
where there is such a clearly felt 
moral obligation to limit or avoid 
parenthood, and where there is a 
morally sound reason for avoiding 
complete abstinence, the Conference 
agrees that other methods may be 
used, provided that this is done in 
the light of the same Christian prin- 
ciples. The Conference records its 
strong condemnation of the use of 
any methods of conception-control 
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from motives of selfishness, luxury, 
or mere convenience.” 


This Resolution was carried by 
193 votes to 67. In spite of its 
guarded language, it looks like a de- 
liberate concession to the moral 
standards of the world. It opens 
the way to a general use of contra- 
ceptives by giving ecclesiastical 
sanction to that practice. Few of 
those who use such means will ad- 
mit that they are impelled by mo- 
tives of selfishness, luxury, or con- 
venience. Their motives are econ- 
omy, thrift, the maintenance of high 
social standards, or the health of 
the mother and of such children as 
she may bring into the world. The 
Bishop of Exeter (Lord William 
Cecil), who opposed the resolution 
to the very utmost of his power, 
comments on its passage in his dioc- 
esan gazette as follows: 


“T still think the resolution will 
be misunderstood. The Bishops 
have opened the door a tiny crack. 
Now the door will, by selfish men, 
be forced wide open. The danger 
of the case comes from young cou- 
ples thinking only of this and for- 
getting the number of happy lives 
that might come through families. 
The Christian tradition had up to 
this conference come down unbro- 
ken from Apostolic times that all 
contraceptives were un-Christian. 
The hard case has again made bad 
law. Love of compromise has once 
again destroyed the perfection of 
truth.” 


It is well known that the Catholic 
Church continues to teach that the 
artificial limitation of offspring is 
always sinful. She thus holds up 
before her people the highest pos- 


sible ideal of family life, as she has 
done through all the ages of her 
long history. It is often charged 
by her critics that not all Catholics 
live up to this high ideal. This is 
no doubt true, as it is true of all 
the other ideals of Christian moral- 
ity, such as sobriety, charity, humil- 
ity, truthfulness, and purity. Which 
is better, that the Church should 
continue to proclaim to the world 
the highest moral standards, or that 
she should adapt those standards to 
the current levels of worldly soci- 
ety? Mr. Arnold Lunn, the English 
Nonconformist writer, in a chapter 
on the Inquisition in his book, 
Things That Have Puzzled Me, pub- 
lished two or three years ago, said 
that the Catholic Church had often 
been accused of not practicing what 
she preached, but that such a con- 
dition was not merely so perilous as 
when a Church began to preach 
what she practiced. 

No doubt faithful Catholics the 
world over will continue to shock 
their more thrifty neighbors by hav- 
ing large families. They will have 
their reward—not in comfort and 
luxury perhaps—but in the knowl- 
edge that they have created many 
new members in the mystical Body 
of Christ. The sin of birth control 
by artificial means is severely pun- 
ished by Almighty God. Its penalty 
is extinction, whether of the fam- 
ily, the nation, or the Church—and 
of their traditions. Any section of 
the population, or any religious 
group, which does not average more 
than two and a half children to a 
family, will inevitably become ex- 
tinct within four generations. That 
is why this new moral teaching 
of the Lambeth Conference is so 
ominous for the future of Angli- 
canism. 





DEWFALL IN WILLOW WOOD 


By Cecity HALLACK 


HE took the next cottage to mine 

some years ago; that is how I 
know her. As you may imagine, 
there was considerable excitement 
in the village when they heard she 
was coming. Monks Marton is one 
of the smallest and most remote vil- 
lages in Yorkshire, and the gossips 
could not imagine how she would 
amuse herself. Nobody seemed to 
doubt that she had chosen to come 
there because she wanted to com- 
pose. They never thought of Vir- 
ginia Heighmond apart from her 
violin and her compositions. But 
as her cottage and mine share an 
inner wall, I soon knew that she 
was not working on a composition. 
Imagining she had not come to 
Monks Marton to make acquaint- 
ances, I did the honors of the village 
by merely sending in a great jug of 
chrysanthemums and a note to say 
that I hoped she would be happy in 
our village and that if I disturbed 
her in any way, she was to let me 
know at once. Ten minutes later, 
she was knocking at my door, and 
the end of it was that she had tea 
in my houseplace while her maid 
unpacked. Turf-cakes baked in the 
peat and eaten hot with plenty of 
butter are a generally accepted form 
of hospitality. So is heather-honey 
and plum-cake made from my 
grandmother’s recipe. Besides, her 
two beautiful collies had crept in 
between her skirts and the doorpost 
while she was thanking me for my 
note, and they had appealed to her 
to come and sit by the leaping fire. 
And, oddly enough, my black span- 
iel had not resented them. So we 


talked about dogs, instead of about 
music. Her collies were called 
“Honey” and “Gingerbread.” 

She cuddled the sleek black bit of 
deceit that is my puppy. “What do 
you call him?” 

“Luto,” I said, knowing that she 
would know the Italian word for 
grief. “Because he always looks so 
deplorable.” 

She gazed at him. 

“You must be happy,” she said, 
“or you couldn’t call him that so 
gaily. To me, it is the saddest word 
in all the world.” 

“He gets called Sam as well,” I 
said. 

“Little Black Sambo,” she said, 
smiling at him. 

The conversation turned from 
that immortal epic to fairy tales, 
Walter de la Mare, Alfred Noyes, 
and so to books in general. We did 
not mention music, I think, except 
when she asked at what hour of the 
day her practicing would disturb 
me least, and we agreed that the 
hours between ten and one were the 
best for serious work. 

During the days that followed, I 
do not remember hearing her touch 
the violin after those three hours of 
practice. Nor did she play anything 
more interesting than exercises and 
studies. I hoped to hear her play 
Brahms—her famous Brahms, and 
“Serenade to Youth”—her best 
known composition. I hoped in 
vain. She practiced, she dug up the 
tiny garden, she walked with the 
collies, but all as though she were 
following out some régime which 
was warranted to keep her in good 
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condition. The gossips questioned 
me about her—for in a friendly way 
she kept aloof from other invita- 
tions to tea; but I had little to tell 
them. Before a fortnight was out, 
they had grown tired of waiting for 
her to do something interesting, and 
the subject of her arrival had given 
place to details about the wonderful 
wireless set at the Vicarage. 

I liked her very much indeed. It 
was pleasant to have her there, 
ready to come in of an evening and 
be interested in the patterns of a 
dress or the new Punch or Sambo’s 
flirtation with the springer at the 
Marton Arms. Besides, she was a 
Catholic, We fell into the habit of 
going for long walks together every 
afternoon. I showed her all the lo- 
cal beauty spots, the Abbey ruins, 
Waverley Fosse, and the foxglove 
lane down to Sandy Cove where you 
can have the North Sea to yourself. 


One gray afternoon, when a sea- 
mist was stealing over the moors, 


she knocked at the door. There she 
was, in burberry and thick shoes, 
hatless, the rain crisping her old- 
fashioned smooth swathes and knot 
of dark hair, and the collies eager at 
her heels. 

“Coming?” 

“Nearly ready.” I collected ash- 
plant, gloves and Sambo’s leash. 

“Where shall we go to-day?” 

“Wait and see,” I said, shutting 
the door behind me. “I'll take you 
to a place that is at its best on a day 
like this. We start by the moor 
road, and then branch off down that 
side track we passed yesterday.” 

We swung along, for our paces 
were admirably suited. The dogs ran 
ahead and came back to circle round 
us. Sambo’s long ears were flecked 
with mud at once, and the collies’ 
leg-frills lost their whiteness, and 
their coats glistened with the dew 


of the mist. The heather was like 
a kingly garment of purple, and the 
finer spires of the ling showed rose- 
colored at the edges of the moor, 
against the stony road that wound 
up and up. We talked lightly and 
easily, in the way of those who re- 
quire little of each other but com- 
panionship. We were neither of us 
the kind of women who had small 
curiosities. I would have liked to 
know how her music came to her— 
but I had no intention of asking un- 
less I happened to find her in a 
mood to discuss it; and all she knew 
of me was my peat-cakes, Sambo 
and the fact that I wrote books; 
what kind, she had evinced no de- 
sire to discover, and like most driv- 
ers of the typewriter, I was more 
than content to avoid the subject. 
With this subconscious compact, 
we got on very well. So well, in- 
deed, that we wore our most com- 
fortable manners as well as our old- 
est burberrys on these walks. We 
fell mutually silent, or talked about 
our own cooking or the ailments of 
our own dogs, as the mood took us. 
I let her know unmistakably that 
she might as well abandon hope of 
imitating my peat-cakes, and she 
pointed out the imperfection of 
Sambo’s left hind-leg as candidly as 
though he had been her own. In 
fact, more candidly. She would 
never admit the fault in Ginger- 
bread’s ears. 

However, that is really nothing to 
do with the story. She was good 
company and there was no nonsense 
about her, and we got on better 
every day. 

When our road branched down a 
green dale, I pointed ahead. 

“Now the prettiest way is through 
the wood,” I said, “so we'll go by it, 
though it is half a mile longer.” 

She stopped short, to my surprise. 
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“Don’t let’s—unless you mind 
very particularly,” she said child- 
ishly. “I hate woods.” 

“Do you?” I was not surprised, 
partly because it is a good many 
years since a human being sur- 
prised me, and partly because tem- 
peramental people often find the at- 
mosphere of a wood too . . . oh, 
something or other .. . for their lik- 
ing. “But I promise you that you'll 
like Willow Wood,” I said. “There 
is a story about it. You can be- 
lieve me. You honestly won’t dis- 
like it.” 

She did not believe me much, I 
think, but she wasn’t going to make 
a fuss, so she simply said: 

“Come along then, and tell me the 
story about it.” 

So we went on down the dale to- 
wards Willow Wood, and I told her 
this story: 


“Willow Wood is the property of 
some people called Marton who 
have given their name to more than 
one village near here, and who live 
at Marton Hall a mile or two away. 
Old Lord Marton had seven daugh- 
ters, as pretty as princesses in a 
fairy tale. The six eldest married 
almost from the schoolroom, and 
made what were generally consid- 
ered to be very good matches, but 
Veronica, the youngest—and to 
most people’s mind by far the love- 
liest—lived at home with her father 
until she was thirty, and then gave 
Yorkshire a nine days’ wonder by 
marrying the only scamp in that 
fine family the Radcliffe-Thorpes of 
Crowfosse. Presumably she mar- 
ried him out of pity and because, 
when he was with her, he was at his 
best, as anyone except the devil him- 
self would have been. But by the 
time they came back from their six 
months’ honeymoon, she knew the 


worst of him, as well. Finally, there 
came the famous scandal that 
smeared the name all over the news- 
papers, just before the War, and he 
was sent to penal servitude, and she 
came back here where there were 
fewer eyes to stare at her. The one 
mercy was, she had no child. 

“Well, when the first dust of the 
affair had settled a bit, she would do 
what she could not bring herself to 
do at first,—leave the grounds of the 
Hall. You would meet her walking 
in the woods. I met her, many 
times. Sambo’s mother, whom I 
had then, introduced us formally, 
by taking a great fancy to her, and 
so when we met, she would always 
stop a moment, and we would talk 
about the birds, which she loved 
and studied. That is,” I said, as we 
turned into Willow Wood, “she said 
she was studying them, because this 
is supposed to be famous for its rare 
species,—but I don’t think she was 
capable of studying anything, then. 
I know the rest of this story, be- 
cause she told me herself. 

“She said that she liked to come 
here because it was so cool, like a 
cloister. She used to follow this 
path down to the stream, and sit 
there, listening to the water laugh- 
ing and washing over the stones. 
The psychology of that is obvious, 
because, as she told me, the worst 
of the whole ruin of her life was the 
sense of taint. Her husband had 
dragged her into the vile company in 
high circles all over Europe. She 
had lived months when night was 
turned into day, when she met no- 
body who was decent or honest, and 
they were all abnormal with gam- 
bling fever, or drink or drugs. He 
had forced her to be hostess to these 
people, and to accept their hospital- 
ity. 

“She had eaten their salt, and her 
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name had been mentioned with 
theirs. Veronica Marton had been 
transmuted, as she said, by some 
horrible magic, into Mrs. Roy Rad- 
cliffe-Thorpe. At the end, the pic- 
ture-papers had been plastered with 
photos of the ‘wife of the defendant’ 
because she was so glorious to be- 
hold. And even when all her sables 
and her emeralds were sold, and 
she was tramping about here in her 
old tweeds, no amount of imagina- 
tion could make her Veronica Mar- 
ton again.” 

Virginia had stopped short, and 
was looking around her. 

“Still,” she said, “it must have 
been good for her to come here, 
among all these birches with their 
delicate little leaves and clean black 
and white bark, and among the wil- 
lows with their little gray leaves, al- 
most like olives, and within hearing 
of that running water.” 

“Wait a bit,” I said. 

She moved on again. 

“Yes, go on.” 

“Well, apparently it wasn’t good 
for her. She came here one day 
when the weather was like this, and 
the rain came down suddenly so 
hard that she sheltered in some yew 
trees that are not far from here. 
Like to rest while I finish? We 
could sit on that log.” She obeyed 
my suggestion, and so I went on: 
“T’ll show you the place where she 
was sitting in a moment. It is just 
by the stream. Well, there she 
stayed, waiting for the rain to hold 
up a bit, and the rain went on pelt- 
ing down harder and harder, and 
she had nothing but her own 
thoughts. And apparently things 
came to a head, and she felt she 
could bear it no longer. She felt 
that Roy had painted her with some- 
thing worse than pitch, and that it 
had burned away the innocent peace 


of her mind like a hellish vitriol, de- 
stroying it for ever, and making her 
of its own substance. Her wedding 
ring mocked at her. She was no 
longer her own. She was one flesh 
with Roy, and it was part of herself 
that had committed the crime that 
had sent a boy to suicide and had 
ruined several families and filled the 
newspapers with garbage for all the 
minds of ordinary folk to absorb. 
And the end of it was that she got 
up, and went over to the stream to 
drown herself. I think there was 
no question that her mind had be- 
come obsessed, for she was a good 
Catholic. But she said that no 
thought of anything but despair 
came into her mind. She did not 
reject hope because it did not even 
enter her head to hope. She thought 
of nothing but making an end of 
her tainted life. 

“To get to the stream, she had to 
cross a little open space among the 
willows, where there were a couple 
of dozen great stones built together 
and covered with moss and lichen 
and fern. It was known as ‘the 
ruins’ and was supposed to have 
been a hermit’s cell, which may be 
merely an old tale. There isn’t 
enough of it left for anyone to dis- 
cover what it used to be. Veronica 
reached that point. She said the 
rain was driving down like slanting 
spears, and she stopped a moment 
to get her breath, because she had 
been battling against it. It was twi- 
light. And as she moved forward 
again, she saw there was some one 
lying between her and the stream, 
in the shade of the willows at the 
other side of the open space. She 
had an impression of white touched 
with black, of a man’s head against 
the turf, thick dark hair and a white 
face, and white hands stretched 
out, clutching at the ground. He 
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seemed to be wearing some kind of 
burnoose, white, with curious mark- 
ings. There he was, flung down, 
and the rain slanting at him like 
spears and arrows. Then she heard 
him give a terrible, low cry, more 
awful than a groan, and his face 
was suddenly streaked with some- 
thing that trickled slowly. And the 
trees stirred, and some _ willow 
leaves floated down on to him. 

“It is very difficult to tell this at 
second-hand. But Veronica took 
me to the place and made me imag- 
ine the whole thing so vividly . . .” 

“Go on. I know what you mean, 
but I can understand quite well,” 
said Virginia. 

“Do you know Sidney Lanier’s 
poem— 


“Into the woods my Master went, 
And He was all forespent. 
Into the woods my Master went 
Forespent with sin and shame. 
But the olives were not blind to 
Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to 
Him, 
The wild birds had a mind to Him, 
When into the woods He went.’ 


“I may be quoting inaccurately. 


My memory is no good. I gave my 
Lanier to Veronica when she... 
Anyhow, the whole thing was that it 
seemed to her that by some kind of 
miracle, between her and_ the 
stream, there was that portion of 
eternity that was fulfilled in Geth- 
semane. It wasn’t that she had a 
vision, but that what we call Time 
was slit like a piece of old fab- 
ric, and through the shreds Geth- 
semane, which was underneath, 
showed through. That is an inade- 
quate and a bungling way of ex- 
pressing it. She said that she knew 
that, humanly speaking, she could 


have walked across three yards of 
English turf into that garden by the 
Brook Cedron, and have touched 
Him. Actually, she doesn’t think 
she moved a finger or a step. But 
she said that the result of what she 
called the actual physical proximity 
to Him was to make keen her under- 
standing, and she realized that the 
whole point about Gethsemane was 
that there He realized physically the 
effect of having taken our human 
nature with its thousands of years 
of taint. He was one flesh with 
murderers and adulterers. The 
hand of Cain and the finger of scorn 
were His members. The stink of 
pride was in His nostrils, and His 
Blood crept with the cruelties of 
Assyria and the perverted crimes of 
Babylon. His Soul cried out—not 
so much at what Caiaphas and his 
mob were preparing to do to His 
Body, but what Adam and his chil- 
dren had already done to His Mys- 
tical Body, mankind. And the 
sweat of blood crept with agony out 
of every pore, slow salvation falling 
like dew through the lives of every 
cell in His Mystical Body, and by its 
grace washing away that first hered- 
ity, delivering us from the body of 
this death, and regenerating us with 
a new divine heredity. 

“She did not know how long that 
lasted. It might have been a mo- 
ment or a thousand years. Then, 
of course, she found herself looking 
at a fallen birch-tree, and the rain 
had stopped. It was just Willow 
Wood. But she was safe and unut- 
terably happy because she had par- 
taken of His Agony, and could by 
her suffering with Him make re- 
pentance for sins. He had saved 
her that she might save others.” 

I rose. 

“Shall we move? I will show you 
the place.” 
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Virginia assented, and at the turn 
of the path we came in sight of the 
scrap of ruin. Beside it, there was 
a cross of red marble, with these 
words cut on the cross-beam: “Him, 
who knew no sin, He hath made sin 
for us, that we might be made the 
justice of God in Him. II. Cor. v. 
21.” And under the shade of the 
willows, there was a marble like- 
ness of Christ prone in the Garden, 
wrought in rare colored marbles 
that gave a curious impression of 
warm human life eternal and 
changeless. All round were masses 
of common wildflowers, whose only 
suggestion of cultivation was their 
color; red nettle and the like. 
There was a hawthorn, berried at 
this time of year, a holly and bram- 
bles with their fruit not yet ripe. 

“This is the best time of year to 
see it,” I said, “except in spring, 
when the little magenta orchis is in 
flower.” 

Virginia stood, looking at it all 
for a little while. 

“What happened to her?” she 
asked. 

“T’ll show you,” I said, holding 
aside a branch of willow to let her 
follow me to the bridge across the 
stream. She looked at the willow 
with a start and grew white very 
suddenly, and as suddenly the color 
flooded back into her face. 

“Oh, dear me,” she said. “I had 
quite forgotten that willows had 
those marks naturally.” 

I looked at the little red blisters 
on the back of some of the leaves, 
like drops of blood. 

“Willow Wood does lend itself to 
that Mystery, even in details,” I ac- 
knowledged. 

Virginia led the way I pointed out, 
in silence. The path led across a 
meadow to the high road, and up a 
modest carriage drive to a block of 


low unbeautiful buildings. Ignor- 
ing the front door, I took her round 
to the side, where she was surprised 
to see a chapel, and fo one side of it, 
some graves with iron crosses—just 
half a dozen or so, together. 

“During the War, some French 
Carmelites came here. Old Lord 
Marton lent them the house. After- 
wards they went back, but those are 
the graves of the nuns who died 
here.” 

“So that was how it ended,” said 
Virginia, looking down at one of the 
white painted crosses, whose black 
lettering said: “Sister Veronica of 
the Precious Blood.” “And she died 
after a mere eighteen months of re- 
ligious life.” 

“It never strikes me as the end,” 
I said. “I always think of it as the 
beginning. The Carmelites say she 
was a saint. I always pray to her 
when I come here. I think she does 
a good deal of work in this world, 
from where she is now. Heaven, 
you know, is the place where most 
things are done, that we fancy are 
brought about by our own efforts. 
Anyway, I remember when Willow 
Wood was distinctly a doleful place. 
Now, I always go there if I am 
tempted to depression.” 

“Anyone would,” said Virginia. 

She didn’t say anything more. 

The next day, she looked in to say 
she was going up to town for a few 
days. I never saw her again. That 
is, only at a distance. She sent me 
a ticket to hear her play—for the 
first time—that marvelous thing 
which is, I believe, the finest bit of 
religious music since the Dream of 
Gerontius. .. . Yes, now you know 
where I got my title. She called it 
Dew in Willow Wood. I often won- 
der why little Sister Veronica put it 
into my head to tell her the story... 
what her need was. 
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THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE GRAND ST. BERNARD PASS 


HE same old Roman road fol- 
lowed by Napoleon and his 30,- 

000 men in May, 1800, then little 
more than a bridle path, now a capi- 


tal highway, led us from Martigny in 
the valley of the Rhone to the Grand 
St. Bernard Pass, 8,110 feet above 


the sea. In our postal automobile 
with a horn like a clarinet we fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the great 
Corsican for 30 miles. In the Hétel 
du Déjeuner de Napoléon in a little 
Swiss hamlet we trooped silently 
through the room in which Napo- 
leon slept on that memorable march, 
saw all the antiques, paintings of 
the general, signed the register and 
took a picture from his window of 
a fifteenth century church. History 
tells us that he carried his cannon 
over the Alps in hollow trees and 
that his men fought their way up to 
the pass step by step through snow 
waist-deep. Once there, Napoleon 
soon converted the hospice into a 
barracks for his men and the great 
guest room into a hospital. Another 
page of history tells us that over 
the same ancient route, the best 
known pass across the main chain 


of the Alps from the valley of Dora 
Baltea to the valley of the Rhone, 
Julius Cesar and his Roman legions 
and Hannibal and his Carthaginian 
troops found their way. 

In twentieth century comfort we 
rolled away from Martigny, past the 
Roman tower of La Batiaz and 
brown Swiss cottages with slate 
roofs quarried from the hills and 
weighted down with young bowl- 
ders, through the villages of Or- 
si¢res and Bourg St. Pierre and 
along the banks of the Rhone, gla- 
cier-gray and tempestuous. Old 
women and young, knitting socks, 
greeted us from the doorways. Al- 
pinists on motor cycles with Alpine 
stocks sticking up behind their 
packs whizzed past us. Knapsack- 
ers plodded slowly toward the pass. 
Up the hillsides crept the blue-green 
vineyards. 

At the pass we found the six- 
teenth century monastery, the all- 
inclusive hospice, one of the oldest 
institutions in all Europe. Built to 
withstand the mountain tempests 
and the weight of mountain snows, 
7 to 10 feet deep in midwinter with 














snowdrifts roof-high, solid gray 
walls blend with the bold and 
rugged scenery of the pass. With- 
in the modern restaurant we fared 
well at lunch and paid a modest 
price. In former times the monks 
shared their frugal repast twice a 
day at 12:00 and 6:00 Pp. m., with 
the travelers over the pass, but 
times have changed and to-day the 
traveler pays as he goes. The hos- 
pitality of the monastery is extend- 
ed to rich and poor alike, snow- 
bound wayfarers in midwinter and 
pleasure-bound tourists in midsum- 
mer. After lunch we wandered all 
over the hospice. From the beauti- 
ful little sixteenth century chapel 
with its black marble altar we vis- 
ited the library and then the mu- 
seum in which we saw many en- 
gravings and pictures presented by 
grateful travelers, collections of 
coins and several antiquities found 
in the neighborhood of the pass, bits 
of brass tablets dedicated to Jupiter 
Poeninus by grateful Romans. 

In each department we met one 
of the Augustinian canons, the 
devoted brotherhood whose mis- 
sion it is to save the lives of those 
travelers who flounder in the snow- 
drifts and avalanches that annually 
threaten the pass. There are twenty 
of these lonely monks and their as- 
sistants, the majority of whom aver- 
age less than thirty years of age. 
The mother house of the Augustin- 
ian canons is in Martigny, whither 
they go to recuperate from the rav- 
ages wrought by living in the second 
highest inhabited building in Eu- 
rope. We were told that twelve 


years residence at the pass exhausts 
the physical resources of the aver- 
age monk, though some of them 
with hardier constitutions, continue 
their Alpine labors for twenty years 
before rheumatism and heart dis- 
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into the 
friendly valleys. At the monastery 
the food problem is no light one. 
From the villages below come the 
fresh meat in summer and the 
salted meat for winter. In summer 
the monks usually maintain a small 
herd of cattle and in winter they 
keep one cow, for milk, butter and 
cheese. In their deep cellar they 
manage to keep their wines un- 
frozen. Their fuel is also a prob- 
lem. For seven miles around the 
monastery not a stick of timber 
grows and therefore they keep a 
string of pack horses busy all sum- 
mer long bringing in fuel from the 
valleys. 

While the monks still have to 
contend with hardships galore, yet 
many of the comforts of modern 
civilization have been introduced 
such as electricity, steam heat and 
a telephone system which connects 
them with Aosta on the Italian side 
and with Bourg St. Pierre on the 
Swiss side. Guided by the experi- 
ence of centuries, these zealous 
monks continue winter after winter 
to venture forth on snowshoes to 
search the snowy trail with their 
field glasses and their faithful St. 
Bernard dogs. Summer after sum- 
mer they extend the hospitality of 
the pass to all the world, 20,000 to 
30,000 guests a year, often as many 
as 300 a day. On certain red letter 
days they have cared for 500 guests 
free of charge. When an easy day 
looms up there’s the training of the 
dogs to be done. Out into the shady 
hollows where snow lingers all 
summer long they take the puppies, 
when they are sufficiently large, un- 
der the leadership of an experienced 
dog. Then after a man has buried 
himself in the snow the young dogs 
are taught to bark when they have 
discovered him, to dig him out of 


ease drive them down 
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the snow, to lick his face until con- 
sciousness is restored and then to 
lead him safely back to the monas- 
tery. Over the most perilous cliffs 
the clumsy puppies follow bravely 
in the footsteps of their elders. 
With their bloodhound cleverness 
for tracking and keenness of scent, 
thus are they trained to carry on 
the noble work of aiding belated 
travelers and rescuing those lost in 
the snowstorms that frequent the 
pass in midwinter. They have to 
battle with snowdrifts when the 
highway is completely blotted out, 
with banks of fog, avalanches and 
the fury of hurricanes. In Febru- 
ary and March as many as 100 peo- 
ple, mostly poor Italian workmen 
coming to or from their labors on 
the other side of the Alps, endeavor 
to cross the pass. During the busy 
season the monks sometimes remain 
out in the snow for twenty-four 
hours at a stretch and think noth- 
ing of it, and the dogs with little to 
eat and practically no sleep have 
been known to stay on duty in the 
snow for two days or more. With 
a flagon of wine tied to their collars 
they face one storm after another 
in search of the wanderers. Now 
that the telephone connects the 
monastery with civilization in the 
valleys, the monks are notified when 
a party leaves for the pass and fre- 
quently the dogs are dispatched 
alone to meet and guide the party 
safely in. When a man is found 
dead in the snow, his body is car- 
ried to the little stone hut swept by 
mountain breezes where it stands in 
an upright position in company 
with other bodies some of* whom 
have been there for fifty years, 
crumbling slowly away. There is 
no soil for miles around in which 
to bury them. 

In the kennels attached to the 


monastery we visited a pack of fif- 
teen of the famous dogs basking in 
the July sun, wrinkling up their 
foreheads over dreamy eyes and 
rearing four little puppies. With 
us came a flock of travelers among 
whom were three blind Italian sol- 
diers who wanted especially to “see” 
the dogs. The dogs were led out 
and the men passed their brown 
hands lovingly over the great splen- 
did animals some of which meas- 
ured 6 feet from tip of tail to nose, 
stood 30 inches high at the shoulder 
and weighed 150 pounds or more, 
all muscle and bone. It was a high 
tribute to the dogs. They had sleek 
short-haired coats of white with tan 
spots, coats that slide easily through 
the snow and do not delay their 
progress as the long-haired shaggy ' 
coats do. There is always a “Barry” 
among them, one that keeps the 
memory of the noble “Barry” for- 
ever green, the dog that rescued 
forty persons in ten years and was 
accidentally killed by the forty-first, 
a dazed man who thought that Bar- 
ry was a wolf ready to devour him. 
A monument at the pass reminds 
the world of this great life-saving 
St. Bernard, born, bred and buried 
at the pass, a martyr to the cause. 
The dogs, which tradition informs 
us are a mixture of the Danish and 
Pyrenean dogs, get their name from 
the pass. To-day they are so popu- 
lar for their beauty, size and sagac- 
ity, that they are practically ac- 
knowledged the national dog of 
Switzerland. Several times they 
have been all but exterminated by 
avalanches and by pests and had it 
not been for the reserve forces kept 
at the home of the Augustinian 
canons at Martigny the strain would 
have been wiped out. 

A stone’s throw from the monas- 
tery, glistens a mountain lake, a 
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jade-green lake that freezes over 
even in the summer. The tempera- 
ture of the pass is about the same 
as that of Spitzbergen in the Arctic 
Ocean. At the end of the lake on 
a ledge of bold volcanic rock stands 
the bronze statue of St. Bernard de 
Menthon of Savoy near Annecy, the 
pious Roman who dedicated his life 
to the monastery which he founded, 
or perhaps refounded, at the pass in 
962 in the interests of pilgrims 
bound for Rome. Later he was ap- 
pointed the first prior of the monas- 
tery and Pope Pius XI., the ardent 
Alpinist, made him the patron saint 
of mountain climbers. The noble 
man died in 1008 and the statue 
with its staff pointing the way to 
the pass was unveiled in 1905. Un- 
der the shadow of the far-seeing 
eyes stands a tawny Italian soldier 
in a gray-green uniform with his 
rifle guarding the Italian frontier. 


Against the gray bowlders leans this 
solitary figure peering off into the 
Italian valley of Aosta, his home 
town some seventeen miles away. 
Around him tower the bold crags of 
the Pennine Alps named after Jupi- 
ter Poeninus and the dominating 


Monte Giove or Mont Joux. Across 
this line for thousands of years have 
traveled caravans of traders bound 
for Rome, large bodies of French 
and Austrian soldiers during the 
campaigns of 1798, 1799 and 1800, 
pilgrims to Roman shrines and 
humble workmen in search of em- 
ployment. In 1890-1893 the ruins of 
an ancient temple dedicated to Jupi- 
ter Poeninus were excavated and 
many a votive tablet dating back to 
Tiberius was discovered, and even 
relics of the Iron Age. In the in- 
terests of traders, Julius Cesar dis- 


patched Servius Galba as early as 
57 B. c. over the pass. In Strabo’s 
time it was still impassable for 
traffic on wheels. In 69 A. D., 
however, it seems that a real road 
existed, one constructed by the Ger- 
man provinces for military pur- 
poses. 

Among the thousands who sign 
the register, accept the hospitality 
of the hospice and forget to show 
any real gratitude in a substantial 
way, there are a few who do. 
Among them was King Edward the 
VII. of England, who visited the 
pass when he was the Prince of 
Wales, a boy of seventeen. He took 
with him the wooden spoon and cup 
which he had used at the monastery 
and a puppy presented to him by 
the monks. Later he expressed his 
gratitude by shipping a _ cottage 
piano to the monastery. In after 
years he heard that the climate had 
ruined it and he shipped them an- 
other. Among the monastery’s oth- 
er royal guests were the King and 
Queen of Italy, Emperor and Em- 
press Frederick and Queen Victoria. 
While the pennies of gratitude are 
few that find their way into the col- 
lection box in the little chapel, yet 
the postals are many that are 
bought and written in the monas- 
tery to-day and mailed all over the 
world. Thus the tide of travelers 
adds to the daily revenue of the 
monks which is entirely inadequate 
to cover the expenses which are ever 
high. Yet they carry on and the 
twentieth century is writing a page 
in the history of the Grand St. Ber- 
nard Pass that will compare favor- 
ably with the centuries that have 
come and gone. 

HARRIET GEITHMANN. 
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GALILEO IN ROME 


GALILEO possessed nearly every 
quality that appeals to the modern 
imagination, wit as mordant and 
subtle as Mr. Shaw’s, a kind of 
crusading gallantry half Quixotic in 
its recklessness, the dash and dar- 
ing of a Cyrano, the tenderhearted- 
ness of Madame de Sevigné. Add to 
these qualities the pathos of a trag- 
ic fate and there results the formula 
of the great romances. It is to be 
remembered too, on a more prosaic 
plane, that the luxuries of modern 
life stand piled high in a very true 
sense on the shoulders of this weary 
Atlas, for he it was who started the 
world on the experiments that have 
given it such things as wireless sets, 
motor cars, and aeroplanes. No 
wonder, then, that men go on pil- 
grimages to Santa Croce in Florence 
where his tired bones are at rest, 
and no wonder that they say hard 
things about the cardinals who are 
supposed to have persecuted him. 

Among that sinister, red-robed 
group, one often stands out in the 
books more sinister than the rest. 
Even Catholic writers have empha- 
sized what they considered to be his 
unhappy notoriety. “If one theolo- 
gian were more prominent than an- 
other in his opposition to Galileo it 
was Bellarmine,” wrote W. G. Ward 
in the Dublin Review more than 
sixty years ago... 

During the course of his life Gali- 
leo visited Rome on five occasions. 
The first visit was in 1587 when he 
was a young man of twenty-three, 
still unknown to fame. It was then 


that he made the acquaintance of 
Father Clavius, who was at the time 
professor of mathematics in the Ro- 
man College, an acquaintance that 
soon ripened into a real friendship 
which lasted without a break up to 
the Jesuit professor’s death in 
a 

In January, 1611, Galileo decided 
to visit Rome again, and having ob- 
tained letters of introduction, and 
a free passage from the Tuscan gov- 
ernment, set off like a crusader, on 
March 22, to rescue the College of 
Cardinals from the thraldom of 
Aristotle and Ptolemy. That this 
was his chief purpose in going was 
revealed both by his own avowal 
and by the collection of telescopes 
in his baggage. Whether the Car- 
dinals wanted to or not they were 
going to hear all about the “circum- 
jovial” planets! He arrived in the 
Eternal City on Tuesday, March 29, 
and the following day turned his 
steps towards the Roman College. 
On April 1 he wrote as follows to 
his friend Belisario Vinta: 


I have had a long discussion with 
Father Clavius and with two other 
most intelligent Fathers of the same 


Order. I found the pupils of these 
men occupied in reading, not with- 
out a great deal of laughter, the lat- 
est lucubrations which Signor Fran- 
cesco Sizzi has written and pub- 
lished against me. . . . The Fathers 
being finally convinced that the 
Medicean planets are realities, have 
devoted the past two months to con- 
tinuous observations of them, and 
these observations are still in prog- 














ress. We have compared notes, 
and have found that our experiences 
tally in every respect. 


That was a very good beginning 
to the Paduan Professor’s Roman 
campaign, but the sequel exceeded 
all his brightest expectations. “He 
was received with the greatest hon- 
our,” writes von Gebler. “His tri- 
umphs were really extraordinary, so 
great that they were sure to secure 
for him numerous enemies in addi- 
tion to the opponents of his doc- 
trines. . . . Attentions of all sorts 
were heaped upon the astronomer. 
Pope Paul V granted him a long 
audience and graciously assured 
him of his unalterable good will... . 
The highest dignitaries of the 
Church testified their admiration.” 

Cardinal Farnese féted him with 
a splendid banquet, and Cardinal 
Bellarmine, whose resources were 
too meagre to permit of such dis- 
plays, showed him in other ways 
every mark of friendship and es- 
teem. A public conference 
was organized in honour of Gali- 
leo. Cardinals, princes, scien- 
tists, literary men, and scholars of 
every description, were invited to 
the Roman College. When the dis- 
tinguished company had assembled 
and Galileo himself had been en- 
sconced on a kind of throne, Father 
Odo van Maelcote of Brussels, .. . 
delivered an enthusiastic discourse 
on the new astronomical discov- 
eries. 

Just before Galileo left Rome... 
Cardinal del Monte addressed a note 
to the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
which shows better than anything 
how warmly the visitor had been re- 
ceived: 


Galileo has during his stay at 
Rome given great satisfaction, and 
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I think he must have felt it no less 
himself, for he had the opportunity 
of showing his discoveries so well 
that to all clever and learned men 
in this city they seemed no less true 
and well founded than astonishing. 
Were we still living under the an- 
cient republic of Rome, I verily be- 
lieve there would have been a col- 
umn on the Capitol erected in his 
honour... . 


As soon as his pioneer treatise on 
hydrostatics was completed, its au- 
thor at once posted a presentation 
copy to Cardinal Bellarmine, and re- 
ceived from him the following ac- 
knowledgment, dated 23 June 1612: 


Illustrious Signore, 

I have received your letter and 
the accompanying treatise on bodies 
that move about or remain still 
when placed in water. . . . While 
thanking you most heartily for your 
courtesy in sending it to me, I would 
like to assure you that the affection 
you have shown me is fully recipro- 
cated on my part, and you will see 
that this is so, if ever I get an op- 
portunity of doing you a service. ... 


While Galileo thus went from vic- 
tory to victory, while he was being 
lionized by the Cardinals in Rome, 
while he talked and boasted about 
Jupiter and his moons almost as if 
he owned them, the many enemies 
his sarcastic tongue and pen had 
raised up against him were muster- 
ing their forces in Tuscany. Though 
some of Galileo’s champions would 
like us to believe that it was Cath- 
olic priests or prelates who started 
the offensive, we have the evidence 
of his own letters to prove the con- 
trary. The first famous, or, accord- 


ing to choice, infamous, attack on 
him came from a young German Lu- 
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theran named Martin Horky, who 
was studying in Italy in 1610....In 
the following year a Florentine 
named Francis Sizzi came out with 
his Dianoia Astronomica, also 
against Jupiter’s little family. Con- 
cerning its author, of whom he 
speaks as “a young fanatic, the 
monk Sizy,” von Gebler graciously 
informs us that he was “the same 
who seven years later was broken 
on the wheel for political crimes at 
Paris,” which is one way of show- 
ing what a very bad astronomer he 
must have been. Whatever his po- 
litical crimes and his fate, Sizzi was 
an excellent mathematician, and he 
was not a monk, nor a friar, nor a 
cleric of any description, but a sim- 


ple layman. 

—James Bropricx, S.J., The Life and Work 
of Blessed Robert Francis Cardinal Bellarmine, 
S.J. (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons), pp. 
326-348. 


_— 
—_ 





THE DILETTANTE’S St. FRANCIS 


Ir anything in the world could 
obscure the sanctity of a saint, I 
should be greatly concerned these 
days by the popular, or rather, the 
fashionable, position acquired by 
the son of Peter Bernadone among 
those who are least capable of un- 
derstanding him or imitating him. 
For half a century or perhaps long- 
er, in this part of the world, out of 
all the flaming legion of the invad- 
ers of Paradise, Saint Francis is the 
only one who finds favor in the 
moleish eyes of monkeyish little 
Christians, and even in the eyes of 
many blasphemous parable-makers 
in league with the Devil. The life 
of the “Poverello d’Assisi,” careful- 
ly shorn of the supernatural ele- 
ment, so offensive to the fastidious 
nostrils of “modern men,” is per- 
mitted with gracious condescension 


to figure among those books on 
which the lady and gentleman “in 
the height of fashion” can fittingly 
browse. This is especially the case 
if his life is written by a Huguenot, 
a Lutheran or, better still, by some 
broad-minded believer in Nothing, 
dressed in some spiritual disguise. 
Those who deny Christ’s existence 
are willing to concede the historicity 
and even, by a stretch, the perfec- 
tion of Francis. Almost alone out 
of all Catholic heroes, the Reform- 
ers have taken him under the be- 
nign protection of their rationalism. 
And those miserable Christians, 
whom I can only describe as bats, 
because they are blind, look up to 
Francis as the saint of their choice, 
the ideal saint, the perfect saint, 
the everlasting rebuke to the subtle- 
ty of theologians and the paganism 
of the Church. These specimens of 
Christians know nothing about the 
other saints, or suppose them to be 
too remote: St Benedict, all in white 
on an ancient mountain, is a patri- 
cian at the head of a factory of 
prayer; St Dominic is red with the 
blood of heretics and the flames of 
pyres; St Bernard is a voice com- 
manding and condemning from out 
the darkness of the Middle Ages; 
St Ignatius is the gloomy patriarch 
of regicides, and so on, from blun- 
der to blunder. Such is the nause- 
ating ignorance which in our day 
represents the mind of those who 
would fain be Christians, but who 
do not want to accept the perfect 
Christianity which consists in abso- 
lute obedience to Rome. 

To such as these, St Francis is 
the real saint within reach, the fa- 
miliar and useful saint, the saint 
who forgives everyone and every- 
thing, the saint who talks with 
birds and shakes hands with wolves, 
the saint who does not lose himself 
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in dogma, but prefers to write po- 
etry. In a word, he is the saint who 
can be unobtrusively deformed to 
serve the purposes of those hereti- 
cal dilettantes, who though they 
flutter round the flowers of the 
Faith pretending to be bees, in real- 
ity are wasps who will never make 
honey. 

Those modern devotees of St 
Francis have transformed the sor- 
rowful figure of the Portiunculo 
Penitent into the image of a combed 
and smiling little saint with a pi- 
geon on his shoulder. They have 
diluted the consuming corrosive of 
his charity into a sweet watery mix- 
ture adapted to the mystical gar- 
glings of chlorotic and anemic lit- 
tle Christians with a smattering of 
letters. They pretend to mistake 
the bloody marks of the Stigmata 
for decorative tattoos produced by 
imagination. All those falsifiers of 
Franciscan truth should inspire dis- 


gust in Catholics who love Francis 
for his humility as an imitator of 
Christ and as the gentle servant of 
Bishops and Popes. 

The Fioretti are not addressed to 
such, but rather to simple Chris- 
tians, who go to Mass and the Sac- 
raments, say the Our Father and 
Hail Mary morning and evening, 
and read the lives of the Saints, not 
as mere Belles Lettres, or, like ele- 
gant dilettanti, for their own zsthet- 
ic pleasure, or merely to find false 
confirmation for their dubious and 
slothful fancies, but simply for in- 
struction. 

The Fioretti are addressed to 
those simple Christians who see in 
the convert of St Damiano a holy 
companion of saints, a man who 
was a brother to men, the Standard- 
bearer of Christ, and a loyal subject 


of Rome. 

—GIOVANNI Papini, Laborers in the Vineyard 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 80- 
83. 











SOMETHING ROTTEN IN STATE 
OF—FRANCE 


SoME years ago the present writ- 
er had the privilege of contributing 
to this review some articles dealing 
with the Catholic revival in France. 
A less pleasant, not to say a pain- 
ful, task falls to his lot at present— 
that of describing the decline and 
decay which, according to a recent 
writer, Pére Croizier, S.J., of the Ac- 
tion Populaire, is proceeding con- 
comitantly with that revival... . 

This perilous situation has been 
frankly and bravely faced in a re- 
cent work which has created some- 
thing of a sensation in Catholic cir- 
cles in France—Pour faire l'avenir. 
I propose to set forth here its main 
line of argument, and its conclu- 
sions. 

Pére Croizier begins by setting 
down the facts, the heart-breaking 
facts (les réalités navrantes) of the 
present position of religion as he 
sees it... . Take first a little town- 
ship in the banlieue of Paris—a 
quiet residential district not yet in- 
dustrialized. According to the offi- 
cial report (dated 19th December, 
1926) of the curé, out of 9,000 in- 
habitants, an average of 900 go to 
Mass on Sundays, and about the 
same number make their Easter 
duty. During the past five years 
841 marriages have been celebrated 
at the town hall, and of these, only 
510 were also celebrated in the 
church. In other words, three mar- 
riages out of every eight are purely 
civil marriages. Again, out of 372 


boys of an age to make their First 
Communion, 201 had not made it. 
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Yet this parish ranks, from a reli- 
gious point of view, well above the 
average for the neighbourhood of 
Paris. . . . In the best of the Pari- 
sian parishes, the number of prac- 
tising Catholics is at most a fourth 
or a fifth of the population. And 
this proportion is lower and lower 
as one gets further from the centre. 
... And on the country population 
that still remains, the Faith has no 
longer the hold that it had. Into 
remote country districts, Socialism 
and even Communism have crept, as 
the voting at elections clearly shows. 
And it cannot be said that religious 
practice is at all what it ought to 
BR swe 

Such then are the facts. Pére 
Croizier concludes that one may 
without exaggeration speak of the 
“apostasy of the working classes,” 
and the “paganisation of the 
masses.” 

But to describe this heartrending 
state of things—for that is what it 
is—and leave the reader to muse on 
it, would be an unprofitable, not to 
say a harmful, course of action. 
Pére Croizier’s chief concern is not 
with the past, nor even with the 
present, but with the future. If he 
considers things as they are, it is 
only with a view of seeking means 
to change them. To this end, the 
causes of the evil must be ascer- 
tained. In France, as among our- 
selves, and I suppose everywhere 
else, there are people who are 
prompt with an answer. They can 
tell you offhand the causes of the 
whole situation. It is the fault of 
the godless school, of Freemasonry, 
of the ringleaders and mob-orators. 




















And they go on to explain that, as 
there is no hope of changing these 
things, there is really nothing to be 
done, unless to deplore and de- 
nounce it all. 

But to Pére Croizier’s mind, such 
explanations explain nothing. God 
knows, the effects of the godless 
school are lamentable. Who will 
deny it? But how comes it that the 
godless school is at present in be- 
ing? All the generations of the 
nineteenth century were brought up 
in schools regulated according to 
the laws of 1816, 1833 and 1850, all 
of which made religious instruction 
universal and obligatory, and even 
provided for a thorough religious 
atmosphere in the schools... . It 
was only in 1882 that laicisation 
began. ... 

May we then lay on Freemasonry 
the blame for the evils of the 
Church in France? ... Half a cen- 
tury ago, Freemasonry was all but 
powerless. It represented nothing 
but a few dozen clandestine clubs of 
ambitious and scheming bourgeois. 
How did it come into power? Who 
allowed it to come into power? 
That is the real question... . 

Now Pére Croizier believes, and 
has the courage to say, that, for the 
plight in which they now find them- 
selves, the Catholics of France ought 
to strike their own breasts rather 
than the heads of their adversaries, 
for the fault lies with themselves. 

What are the grounds on which 
he bases so grave a charge? 

They may be summed up in a 
single sentence—the Catholics of 
France have slighted and disregard- 
ed the directions given by the head 
of the Catholic Church, and that in 
two vital matters, civic or political 
action on the one hand, and social 
action on the other. Let us exam- 
ine these two points in turn. 
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The first counsel or direction giv- 
en by the Holy See was this: Lay 
aside your political quarrels and 
concentrate on _ religious issues 
rightly understood. What has been 
the response? The story has been 
told at length by M. Jacques Piou 
in his book, Le Ralliement. Son his- 
toire. It is summed up in these 
words by Cardinal! Gasparri in a let- 
ter published by the late Archbish- 
op of Paris on his return from 
Rome in March, 1928:— 

“The Catholics of France have 
never obeyed Leo XIII by uniting on 
religious issues. On the contrary, 
scattered among different political 
parties, they have aimed first and 
foremost at the triumph of their 
own particular programmes on 
which they were divided rather than 
at the triumph of the religious pro- 
gramme on which they ought to 
have been united.” 

Our author proceeds to sketch 
rapidly the sequence of events from 
1870 to our own days. When the 
Empire fell after Sedan, it was not 
to royalty that the country turned. 
The Republic was proclaimed with- 
out the slightest protest being 
raised, without any indication of a 
desire for a monarchical restora- 
tion. It is true that in the elections 
of 1871 a majority of the deputies 
were royalists, but their election 
had in reality no royalist signifi- 
cance, and in the five years of its 
existence, the National Assembly 
not only failed to bring back the 
king, for lack of any genuine and 
determined popular movement in 
his favour, but bestowed on France 
her parliamentary constitution and 
her republican régime... . 

Then came the election of 1881. 
It was felt that if it was fought on 
questions of régime the result 
would be fatal. Yet in spite of the 
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efforts of the Nuncio, the candidates 
would not refrain from royalist 
declarations. The election was a 
crushing defeat for the Conservative 
candidates, and the way was open 
for the laicisation of the schools 
and the laws on divorce. In the 
elections of 1885 the Conservative 
candidates at first said nothing 
about monarchism. The result was 
a decisive success on the first count 
(French elections take place in two 
stages), 200 Conservatives against 
67 Government candidates. Alas, 
the hotheads began somewhat pre- 
maturely to pronounce the funeral 
oration of the Republic. They were 
bitterly undeceived. The second 
tour de scrutin took on the charac- 
ter of a plebiscite for or against the 
Republic, and the people replied by 
giving 200 seats to the Republicans 
and only 27 to the Conservatives. 
The next election, 1889, was a de- 
feat more crushing still. 

It was then, and not till then, that 
Leo XIII intervened. Already M. 
Piou had formed a number of Cath- 
olics into a group independent of 
the monarchist parties, and intent 
solely on the defence of religious in- 
terests. Pope Leo in 1890 sum- 
moned him to Rome, and encour- 
aged him in the course he had 
adopted. The Holy Father then re- 
quested Cardinal Lavigerie to give 
expression to the views of the Holy 
See, on the occasion of a banquet at 
Algiers in the same year. Finally, 
he spoke himself in the plainest 
terms, and the substance of his ad- 
vice to the Catholics of France was 
this, that they should loyally and 
unreservedly acknowledge the civil 
power in the form in which it de 
facto existed—in other words, the 
Republic. The movement set on 
foot in answer to this great appeal 
is known as Le Ralliement. 


In giving this counsel to the Cath- 
olics of France, the Pope’s line of 
argument was simple and clear. 
When a nation, he said, has passed 
through a series of political 
changes, of violent and often san- 
guinary crises, the creation of new 
governments is an absolute social 
necessity. To accept such govern- 
ments is not oniy permissible: it is 
imperatively demanded by that very 
necessity of social welfare which 
created these governments and 
maintains them. Now the Republic 
is the actual and legitimate govern- 
ment of France. All Catholics 
ought, therefore, to accept it. This 
acceptance, moreover, is a necessary 
prerequisite for the success of any 
efforts that may be made to defend 
and preserve religion, gravely 
threatened as it is by anti-religious 
laws. 

“On the basis of religion” (wrote 
the Pope in his letter to the Car- 
dinals, 3 May, 1892), “the various 
Conservative political parties can 
and ought to agree .. . It will be 
their own fault if our enemies, tak- 
ing advantage of their divisions, as 
has been already done, should final- 
ly succeed in crushing them all.” 

The Pope’s directions would al- 
most seem to us a matter of simple 
common sense. It was clear, on the 
one hand, that the most vital inter- 
ests of religion were at stake in 
France. It ought, on the other, to 
have been equally clear from the 
experience of fifteen years of dis- 
aster, that the existing policy, or 
lack of policy, among French Cath- 
olics could only lead to further dis- 
aster. But in fairness to the French 
royalists we must admit that such 
things are often clearer when seen 
from a height and at a distance, as 
Pope Leo saw them, or in historical 
retrospect as we see them now. 
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Moreover, in the eyes of French 
royalists the Republic stood for all 
that they hated and despised. 
However that may be, the Pope’s 
pronouncement met with the most 
strenuous opposition among certain 
sections of French royalism. Their 
newspapers launched a campaign of 
virulent hostility to Leo XIII and to 
the principles he had laid down. 
Cardinal Lavigerie was overwhelmed 
with a storm of angry abuse, and 
died soon afterwards, as Cardinal 
Ferrata says in his Memoirs, ras- 
sasié d’opprobres et d’insultes. .. . 
After all, what Pope Leo XIII 
asked of the French Catholics was 
something very simple. He did not 
ask them to give up their personal 
preferences for this or that form of 
government. He asked them to sub- 


mit, at least provisionally, to a ré- 
gime which had been unmistakably 
accepted by the French people, and 


which had lasted already twenty- 
two years, and, instead of aiming at 
the destruction of that régime, to 
set before them as their object the 
gradual repeal of the anti-religious 
laws. This was not a view merely 
personal to Leo XIII. Pius X, Bene- 
dict XV and the present pontiff all 
in turn have since given the same 
wise counsel. 

Pope Pius XI, indeed, has come 
into direct conflict with the party 
known as the Action Francaise. By 
a decree dated December 29, 1926, 
the organ of that party—likewise 
known as the Action Francaise, to- 
gether with five books of its chief 
protagonist, M. Maurras, were 
placed on the Index. It is, however, 
to be noted that this action was 
taken by the Holy See, not because 
the activities of the organization in 
question were prejudicial to the 
Catholic cause in France, but be- 
cause of the definitely anti-Chris- 


tian and anti-social teaching con- 
tained in the condemned publica- 
tions. This has been clearly shown 
by Mr. Denis Gwynn in his able 
and detached work on this exceed- 
ingly painful episode. (The Action 
Francaise Condemnation, London, 
1928.) ... 

Let us now consider the second 
of the two fatal mistakes of which, 
in the opinion of Pére Croizier, the 
Catholics of France have been guilty 
during the past fifty years. In his 
view it has proved even more seri- 
ous in its consequences than the 
first. It is their mistake about 
Catholic popular action. 

Our author is able to quote a 
series of pontifical pronouncements 
which leave no room for doubt as 
to the mind of the Popes on this 
subject. There is first the great 
Encyclical of Leo XIII On the Con- 
dition of Labour (15th May, 1891), 
which is one long and eloquent ap- 
peal to Catholics the world over to 
take up seriously the social prob- 
lem and espouse the cause of labor. 
Throughout his pontificate, Pius X 
reiterated the same appeal. I have 
space for but one quotation. It is 
from his Encyclical of 11th June, 
1905: “The object with which Cath- 
olic action ought principally to con- 
cern itself is the practical solution 
of the social question according to 
Catholic principles.” 

Benedict XV in March, 1919, ex- 
pressly recalled the teaching of 
Rerum Novarum, and insisted upon 
the urgent need of putting its prin- 
ciples into practice. 

“The Catholic Church” (he wrote 
to Cardinal Lucgon), “has ever been 
the friend of the toiler . . . That is 
why, as the Bishops say so well” 
(alluding to the collective letter of 
the French episcopate in May, 
1919), “the clergy and the Cath- 
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olics, instead of opposing the 
claims of the proletariat, ought to 
favour them, provided they confine 
themselves within the limits of 
what is just and honest as laid 
down in the immortal Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum.” 

In another letter he says: 

“Let no member of the clergy 
imagine that such action is foreign 
to the sacerdotal ministry under 
the pretext that it leads into eco- 
nomics; it is enough if in the eco- 
nomic sphere the salvation of souls 
be in peril. Accordingly we wish 
that priests should consider it as 
part of their duty to devote them- 
selves as much as possible to sociol- 
ogy and social action, and to collab- 
orate in every way with those who 
in this sphere exercise a wholesome 
influence in view of the general 
good.” 

It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the significance of such a directive 
from the Holy See... . 

It is true that here and there 
were to be found Catholics who 
strove in practice to do their social 
duty—men like Albert de Mun, de 
Gailhard-Bancel, de Ramel, Plichon, 
Lemire, Lerolle, as well as individ- 
ual employers. But they worked in 
isolation under the ban of a sort of 
social ostracism... . 

Our author quotes .. . a passage 
from the great apostle of the work- 
ing classes, the Abbé Desgranges. He 
notes the splendid but isolated and 
sporadic efforts made by certain 
Catholic individuals and groups. In 
almost every case they met with 
misunderstanding and opposition 
on the part of other Catholics. He 
gives the case of a young priest 
full of enthusiasm who threw 
himself zealously into social work. 


... Very soon he was known as the 
democrat Christian, the democrat 
abbé, the liberal, the modernist. Be- 
fore very long the poor abbé left his 
beloved workingmen and withdrew 
to meditate at leisure in a country 
parish on the dangers of social work. 
His fellow-priests profited by the 
lesson. The field was left clear to 
the Socialists, and a few years later 
Socialism reigned supreme... . 

Pére Croizier is definitely of opin- 
ion that matters are little, if at all, 
better today than any time these 
last twenty or thirty years. Not 
wishing to deal in generalities, he 
confines himself to one specific in- 
stance—Trade Unionism, or rather 
the particular organization known 
as the Confédération Francaise des 
Travailleurs Chrétiens. He has 
little difficulty in establishing the 
great importance attached to it by 
successive Popes. Again and again 
have they urged upon Catholic so- 
cial workers the need of organizing 
the working classes. 

Yet what has been the attitude of 
the Catholic employers and leaders 
of industry? On the whole, an atti- 
tude of suspicion, distrust and even 
bitter hostility. . . . The author cites 

. . instances of this, some of them 
as recent as 1929. 

Such then is the diagnosis of a 
patriotic Frenchman, who for many 
years past has been engaged in the 
social studies and activities of that 
remarkable organization, the Ac- 
tion Populaire. He is the author of 
various other books, pamphlets and 
articles, and has lectured on social 
questions in various parts of 
France. His views would seem to 
merit careful consideration. 


—Srerpnen J. 


Baown, S.J., in The Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record (Dublin), June, 1930. 
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N Rochester, New York, a radio 
station refused lately to broadcast 
speeches delivered in a_ political 
rally by the “wets,” on the ground 
that the subject is “controversial”! 
It is, I believe, the declared policy 
of almost all stations and (unless 
I am mistaken) of 
the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, 
which owns the 
largest and most 
important ones, to 
eschew controversy. That policy is 
silly and impossible, as anyone may 
see who gives the matter a moment’s 
thought. One cannot escape con- 


No 
Controversy 
on the 
Radio? 


troversy even by remaining silent. 
True, there is an old recipe for 
avoiding trouble: “Say nothing, Do 


nothing, Be nothing!” But if one 
were to attempt that spineless, 
brainless inactivity, he would in 
the end probably stir up more op- 
position than if he were to go swash- 
buckling up and down, challenging 
all comers to conflict. A laissez 
faire administration normally pro- 
duces revolution. A fainéant king 
endangers the throne. The most 
dangerous of all policies is to have 
no policy. 


O, as the New York World re- 
marks, with obvious wisdom: 

“If all discussion of controversial 
topics is barred by the radio sta- 
tions they may as well shut up 
shop. How can the radio report 
political conven- 

No Important tions without broad- 
Discussion? casting controversial 
statements? How 

can it report speeches upon the 
World Court or other devices in- 


tended to promote international 
peace without venturing into the 
field of hot and general controversy? 
How can it broadcast comment upon 
programs and policies of farm re- 
lief without entering a zone of hot- 
test controversy, where the liveli- 
hood of millions of Americans is in 
no small degree dependent upon 
official decisions? 

“Radio stations cannot bar con- 
troversy. They can be impartial as 
between utterances not libelous, de- 
famatory or indecent. It is proper 
to scan sharply what goes out over 
the wireless. It is not proper to 
stifle discussion.” 


NY radio management that at- 

tempts to adhere closely to the 
“no controversy” policy will suc- 
ceed only in destroying its useful- 
ness. And any radio speaker who 
tries to be strictly non-controversial 
condemns himself to sheer banal- 
ity. The.World cites a few samples 
of controversial topics that cannot 
be avoided by any public purveyor 
of thought, but the list could be 
extended indefinitely. For example, 
both Fascism and Communism are 
all but due for discussion in Amer- 
ica. The recent elec- 
tions in Germany 
have resulted in 
what the Associated 
Press calls “a dizzying rise” of the 
Fascists from 12 seats to 107 in the 
Reichstag. The Communists have 
76 and the Socialists 143. In our 
own country, with widespread and 
prolonged unemployment under an 
administration that went into office 
with the slogan “Prosperity,” we 
may soon be face to face with both 


No Live 
Subjects? 
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Fascism and Communism, forces 
opposed indeed to each other but 
both enemies of Capitalism. When 
they come up they will be subjects 
for furious discussion. Will the 
radio stations ignore them? 

But before we face either Fas- 
cism or Communism, we really must 
do one thing or other about the per- 
petual nuisance of prohibition. The 
wet-dry battle is imminent. Do the 
radio people venture to tell us that 
they are going to keep clean out of 
that epoch-making conflict? Non- 
sense, they simply cannot. They 
cannot survive forever on bed-time 
stories and Amos-’n-’Andy. What 


is the function of a 
radio station any- 
way? To provide an 
incessant and ever- 
lasting supply of dance music? To 
supplement the newspaper and bill- 


Ne Reason 
To Exist? 


board advertisements of tooth paste, 
scrub brushes and carloads of 
coughless cigarettes? To afford a 
medium for “plugging” popular 
songs? If so, the radio will turn 
out to be only one more evidence 
of the bankruptcy of science. When 
the transatlantic telephone was first 
put into operation, the conversation 
was, if I remember rightly, some- 
thing along these lines: “How’s the 
weather over there?” “Rather fog- 
gy.” “Well, well! How is it with 
you?” “Slightly overcast.” “Well, 
well! I dare say if it weren’t so 
foggy we should have more sun- 
shine . .” “Yes indeed, if it 
weren’t for the clouds the day might 
be brighter.” 

A great many radio talks are 
about as controversial as that, and 
just about as profitable to the mind. 


TY all odds the most “controver- 
sial” subject is religion. If the 
radio monopoly refuses to carry 
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over the air any statement upon re- 
ligion that might 

conceivably arouse Of Course 
debate, no one can No Religion 
talk religion. For 

let us make no mistake about it. 
Religion is not all milk and water, 
or honeysuckle and eglantine. One 
may preach exclusively sweetness 
and light, but it will not be The 
Gospel. Only a short time ago some 
very timid soul wrote in to com- 
plain of a statement from the pen 
of William Lyon Phelps, whom I 
had praised as a friend and cham- 
pion of the Christian religion. “How 
can he be our friend,” said the good 
lady, “when he wrote recently that 
‘Jesus was a trouble maker, a chal- 
lenging and provocative nuisance.’” 
But that’s just what our Savior was 
—in the eyes of the world. No one 
ever made more trouble than the 
“gentle Jesus meek and mild.” He 
declared that it was His purpose to 
do so. “Do not think that I came 
to send peace upon earth. I came 
not to send peace, 
but the sword. The 
father shall be di- 
vided against the 
son, and son against 
his father, the 
mother against the daughter, and 
the daughter against the mother.” “I 
am come to cast fire on the earth.” 
“If the world hate you, know ye 
that it hath hated Me before you.” 
“Blessed are you when they shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and 
speak all that is evil against you.” 
“Yea, the hour cometh, that whoso- 
ever killeth you, will think that he 
doth a service to God.” Go over 
those gospels once again and see 
how many such phrases there are. 
The real gospel is not pap. It is red 
meat. The Lamb of God was also 
the Lion of the Tribe of Juda. 


Christ Would 
Get No 
Hearing On 
the Radio 
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It is possible, no doubt, to empha- 
size Tabor and ignore Calvary, to 
linger upon the idyllic scenes about 
the lake in Galilee, forgetting the 
last tragic days in Jerusalem. But 
to do so, is to truncate the life of 
Jesus. 


[* one chapter of Sir John Seelye’s 
incomparable Ecce Homo—a 
chapter significantly entitled 
‘*Christ’s Winnowing Fan”—he 
says: “To listen to 
Him (our Savior) 
was no amusement 
for an idle hour! 
His preaching 
formed no convenient resort for 
light-minded people. . . . His words 
spread around Him a perpetual fer- 
ment, an_ ever-seething efferves- 
cence.” 

These sentences were written 
more than half a century ago, but 
it is more than ever necessary to 
repeat them to-day when there is 
so much wishy-washy religion in 
the air and “on the air.” If the 
radio people carry 
out their program 
there will, of course, 
be no ferment and 
no effervescence. But 
in that case there will be no Chris- 
tianity. The people who used to 
sleep in their pews during the ser- 
mon can doubtless now sleep more 
comfortably in their overstuffed up- 
holstery, while the sermon comes 
over the air softly like a lullaby. 
But they must not imagine that they 
are undergoing a religious experi- 
ence. Good preaching sounds re- 
veille, not taps. 

But perhaps, after all, the radio 
companies know their audience— 
shall I say, their congregation — 
light-minded people seeking amuse- 
ment for an idle hour. 


The 
Militant 
Jesus 
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COMMENCED these editorial 

paragraphs in all good conscience 
as a bit of comment upon the action 
of a radio station which absurdly 
attempts to dodge “controversy.” 
But I find myself, not unnaturally, 
reverting to type as a preacher— 
perhaps some would say, a rather 
bellicose preacher. 
But I cannot find it 
in me to apologize. 
In fact, I am rather 
inclined to continue 
along the line of thought into which 
I have unexpectedly been led. On 
this matter of the misunderstanding 
of Christ and His religion I admit 
that I feel strongly. I abhor the no- 
tion common among pious people 
that Jesus Christ was namby-pamby. 
It is part of our Catholic faith that 
He was true God and true man. I 
hope it is not sacrilegious to say 
that as true man He was not a 
robot, still less a languishing, char- 
acterless neutral, neither God nor 
man. People who visualize that 
kind of Jesus must be of the radio 
clientele who demand “no contro- 
versy.” I think of them what I 
think of those sentimental dilettanti 
who tell us in sweet, soft accents, 
with pious rolling of the eyes to 
heaven, and with a languid gesture, 
how much they love il poverello, St. 
Francis of Assisi. If by a miracle 
St. Francis could appear to them as 
he was they would think him dirty 
and “daffy” as the more fastidious 
Assisians did. Likewise, there are, 
it is to be feared, multitudes of 
“pious” people who would not rec- 
ognize Christ Himself if He sud- 
denly stood before them. They have 
in their minds’ eye a Botticelli, if 
not a Bouguereau Christ. They re- 
ject the Michelangelo Christ of The 
Last Judgment. But Michelangelo 
makes Him what He was—a man. 


The True 
Idea of 
Christ 
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UT to return to the question of 

Christ as a “trouble maker,” a 
“challenging and provocative nuis- 
ance.” It is the simple truth that 
no one ever irritated more people 
and more different kinds of people 
than He. There is a saying, familiar 
to students of ancient Christian 
controversy, Athanasius contra 
mundum. Even more justly we say 
Christus contra mundum, Christ 
alone against the whole world. And 
the world that opposed Him was a 
gigantic power. He was caught be- 
tween the upper and the nether 
millstone, the Romans and the Jews, 
and between them He knew He 
would be ground to powder. 

Now what does a weak man do 
when he finds himself all alone 
against the powers that be? He 
compromises, he keeps silent; he 
bides his time; he finds excuses for 
not beginning his work; he fills his 
mouth with maxims about pru- 
dence; he soothes his soul by reflec- 
tions on the hopelessness of the sit- 
uation; he eases his conscience with 
the consideration that God cannot 
command impossible things, that 
no man need court certain death. 
In a word he eschews controversy 
and he saves his life. 

But the Christ was no weakling, 
He could not compromise. He had 
a work to do and He would do it. 
He had something to say, and He 
would say it. He would not desist 
till His voice was drowned in His 
own Blood. He beheld His people 
misguided by a set 
of narrow fanatical, 
casuistical bigots, 
and He would warn 
the people and scourge the bigots. 
He saw a nation being led into er- 
ror by a jabbering crowd of blind 
theological guides. He saw an or- 
ganization of hypocrites devouring 


Bearding 
the Lions 
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the houses of widows, praying 
long prayers with bogus piety. In 
His eyes that hypocrisy and fraud 
cried to heaven for vengeance. He 
saw the money-grabbers making the 
house of prayer a den of thieves, 
and He would put them to rout 
single-handed; He saw the lordly 
Pharisees wearing their phylacteries 
broad upon their foreheads; receiv- 
ing salaams and salutations in the 
market-place, and He would bring 
down their pride by telling them 
that they were worse than the pub- 
licans and the harlots. They con- 
sidered themselves the salt of the 
earth, the elect among mankind, 
the cream of the people of God, and 
He would tell them to their teeth 
that they were whitened sepulchers 
full of dead men’s bones and all rot- 
tenness. He saw the conscience of 
the people misdirected by a group 
of charlatans, and He would tear off 
the veil and expose the imposters 
before the eyes of the people who 
had almost worshiped them. They 
thought they had the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, that when they 
opened no man could shut and when 
they shut no man could open. But 
He told them that they were closing 
the kingdom of heaven against men 
and that they would never them- 
selves enter in; and not to at- 
tempt to mention each one of the 
articles of the stinging indictment 
of Christ against the Pharisees, He 
called them “Blind guides, fools and 
blind, children of hell, serpents, a 
generation of vipers full of rapine 
and uncleanness, murderers of the 
prophets, upon whose hands was 
the blood of every messenger of God 
from Abel to Zacharias” and He 
predicted that they should not es- 
cape the “judgment of hell!” 
Christ was no mealy-mouthed 
non-controversialist. 














VEN in these days if a man se- 

curely ensconced in high posi- 
tion, sure of the moral support of 
millions of people, with all the 
power of the gigantic machinery of 
government to back him, with an 
army if need be for a bodyguard, 
with guaranteed immunity from in- 
dictment or condemnation—if such 
a one as this attacks the leaders of 
iniquity in high places, never quail- 
ing at their threats, we call him a 
hero, and we fall down in admira- 
tion of what we call his superb 
moral courage. 

But Christ had no position, no 
government, no army, no body- 
guard; He enjoyed no immunity 
from personal danger. Yet He 
hurled His thunder- 


The bolts into the face of 
Reckless sacrosanct individ- 
Christ uals and divine-right 


potentates, backed 
by an army and a government that 
was the mightiest machine of coer- 
cion that has ever been organized. 
For His temerity He was put to 
death by the most barbarous means 
of capital punishment that has ever 
been devised. 


OW the world, as the world, has 
not changed. Hypocrites and 
charlatans and whited sepulchers 
still hold high office. A true evange- 
list cannot write, nor a true apostle 
speak without irritating them. Christ 
could not do it, and the disciple is 
not more skilful than his Master. 
Jesus Himself said to the Jews, 
“You killed all the prophets from 
Abel to Zacharias.” 


Christus After the prophets, 
Contra all the apostles were 
Mundum killed, all save one 


and if he was not 
killed, it was not due to any partic- 
ular kindness on the part of his 
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enemies—they threw him into a vat 
of boiling oil! The _ thirteenth 
apostle, St. Paul, declared plainly 
enough “If I were the friend of men 
I should not be the servant of God.” 
So he too suffered the inevitable fate 
of those who tell the truth. 

Now there are one or two exceed- 
ingly skilful radio preachers of na- 
tional prominence who manage to 
remain friends of all the world— 
friendly to Protestants, friendly to 
Catholics, friendly to Jews, friendly 
to unbelievers, friendly to capital- 


ists, friendly (perhaps) even to 
Communists. They talk as Calvin 
Coolidge writes: “if 

it were not so foggy Friends 

the sun would shine of All 
brighter. He that the World 


rises early has a 

longer day than he that rises late. 
If all citizens refrain from sedition, 
there will be no rebellion. America 
is a wonderful country. We have 
turned the corner. Another day is 
dawning. We are all brothers. We 
may travel different roads, but we 
are all heading for the same goal. 
All the churches are doing good, 
each in its own way. It makes no 
difference what you believe so long 
as you live a good life.” 

But on the other hand there re- 
mains the uncompromising Gospel. 
“He that is not with Me is against 
Me.” “He that entereth not by the 
door, but climbeth up another way, 
the same is a thief and a robber.” 
“How shall they preach unless they 
be sent?” “One Lord, One Faith.” 
“But though we, or an angel from 
heaven preach a gospel to you, be- 
sides that which we have preached 
to you, let him be anathema.” 
“Who is a liar, but he who de- 
nieth that Jesus is the Christ? 
This is Anti-christ, who denieth 
the Father, and the Son.” “If any 
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man come to you, and bring not 
this doctrine, receive him not into 
the house, nor say 
to him, God speed 
you.” These and a 
thousand similar 
sentences are Sacred Scripture. It 
is necessary to say so in these days 
when radio companies and other 
soft-pedalers demand that we should 
preach an inoffensive gespel. There 
is no inoffensive gospel. If the 
gospel were preached straightfor- 
wardly as it is, unqualified, un- 
adapted, unexpurgated, it would 
turn civilization upside down as it 
did once before. And the radio re- 
fuses the air to those who preach 
“controversial matter!” 


The Fierce 
Gospel 


REMEMBER after the lapse of 

some twenty-five years the re- 
mark made by a non-Catholic who 
came to one of our churches to at- 
tend a mission. One of the mission- 
aries gave an in- 
struction in which 
he explained the fal- 
lacies lurking in that 
familiar bromide “One Religion is 
as Good as Another.” The other 
missionary preached on “The Value 
of the Soul.” The dear good lady 
being asked how she enjoyed the 
sermons, replied, “One of those 
preachers was a Christian, but the 
other thought there was no Church 
as good as his own.” It happened 
on that occasion that I was the 
Christian. The next night I might 
have been the bigot if it fell to my 
lot to speak on Papal Infallibility, 
or the One True Church, or any one 
of a dozen other essential points of 
Catholic faith. 

The moral is obvious. No Cath- 
olic, or for that matter no Christian, 
can open his mouth two nights in 
succession and speak the faith that 


“One Was 
a Christian” 
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is in him without stirring up oppo- 
sition. The avoidance of “contro- 


versy” on the radio resolves itself, 
therefore, into a prohibition against 
the preaching of the authentic, un- 
diluted Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


—_—™— 
> 





EAN INGE is at it again. His 

latest outburst, carried by the 
United Press to all America, is a 
declaration in favor of a “limited 
contract” of marriage for such 
couples as do not desire a perma- 
nent or binding con- 
tract. Of course he 
is also in favor of 
birth control. And, 
according to the newspaper report 
(the book from which the excerpts 
are taken has not yet arrived), he 
seems to favor euthanasia, a polite 
word for the ugly crime of killing 
the incurable; and he desires a 
modification of the Christian law 
prohibiting suicide. 

This is not the place or the time 
to argue with the dean. Suffice it 
to say that each and all of these 
ideas are not new inventions or dis- 
coveries. They are merely a revival 
of the ancient heathenism which 
Christ came to destroy. Dean Inge 
is fully aware of that. He has read 
history. The Greeks practiced the 
vices he now commends, and taught 
them to the Romans. All savages 
have had the habit of killing the in- 
curable. The Stoics, and in modern 
times the Chinese and Japanese, 
pagans all, consider suicide in cer- 
tain circumstances a virtue. When 
the Dean’s new book comes along I 
shall look through it (not to see his 
arguments, I know them of old), 
but to see if he has appended foot- 
notes to indicate the sources of his 
pagan doctrine. In case he omits 
them, and in view of the fact that 


Dean Inge, 
Pagan 

















readers may care to know what the 
pre-Christian pagans taught upon 
these matters, it may be helpful to 
say that you can find them as- 
sembled in easily readable form in 
Déllinger’s Gentile and Jew. If 
Dean Inge forgets to mention his 
sources, it will be disappointing. 
And yet if he does mention them, it 
will be surprising. For he poses, 
you understand, as an “original 
thinker,” the ecclesiastical Bernard 
Shaw. And what will become of 
his title to originality if he honestly 
confesses that his “new” ideas are 
anywhere from four thousand to ten 
thousand years old? 


EY still call him the “gloomy 

dean.” But it would seem that 
he gets a good deal of fun out of 
life—the satanic fun of scandaliz- 
ing innocent, conservative people. 
Just why they continue to be scan- 
dalized at him is a puzzle to me. 
Nothing that Dean 
Inge could say, ab- 
solutely nothing, 
could now shock me. 
At any moment it may occur to him 
to advocate polygamy, and the re- 
habilitation of the Mohammedan 
harem in the midst of a presum- 
ably Christian civilization, or the 
total abolition of marriage as an 
institution, or an official and com- 
pulsory moratorium of, let us say, 
ten years during which childbirth 
shall be altogether prohibited. 
Those who keep closely in touch 
with the trend of what is called 
“modern thought” will admit that 
none of these suppositions is 
extraordinarily fanciful. The Dean 
and hundreds of other prominent 
pagans have in effect already advo- 
cated these moral monstrosities. So 
what remains that could be star- 
tling coming from Dean Inge? 


What 
Next? 
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HAT his own church thinks of 

him it would be illuminating 
to know. We are generally told by 
Englishmen that in his own country 
people laugh at his intellectual and 
ethical idiosyncrasies, and that Eng- 
land also laughs at America because 
we seem to think the Dean impor- 
tant. Our papers “play him up,” 
and our bookshops do good business 
with his works. So the English 
find our simplicity ridiculous. Very 
well, but may we ask, (our guileless- 
ness still persisting), how it hap- 
pens that this satanic joker, without 
faith and without the slightest rem- 
nant of Christian ethics, holds his 
charge as dean of St. Paul’s, pre- 
sumably one of the most important 
of all Anglican churches? Is it cus- 
tomary in England for unbelievers 
with monstrous ideas about religion 
and morality to be chosen for high 
ecclesiastical position? Or (will 
the better informed English merci- 
fully pardon my naiveté) if the 
Church of England discovers that 
the dean of a great cathedral is not 
a Christian at all but a rank 
heathen, is anything done about it? 
Nothing can be done? Well, now it 
is the American’s turn to laugh at 
the English. It would be if it were 
a laughing matter. 


HILE we are asking questions 

of any good, kind member of 
the Established Church of England, 
perhaps it will be well to get a few 
more off our mind. It is not only 
Dean Inge that puzzles us. It is the 
Establishment itself. The Lambeth 
Conference has recently given at 
least a provisional approval of what 
has always been considered a par- 
ticularly pagan vice, Onanism. Now 
the question on the lips of us Cath- 
olics is this: if you condescend to 
the modern custom by permitting 
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one form of paganism, how can you 
logically refuse to permit another, 
and another? If you go one mile 
with paganism, how do you know 
that you will not be constrained to 
go another two? And by what prin- 
ciple, logical or theological, can you 
refuse to go further? One of your 
own bishops, after returning from 
Lambeth, lamented that the door 
has been opened and that now any 
evil thing may enter. 
Can you reassure 
him? If one of the 
heathen notions of 
such persons as Dean Inge is toler- 
ated, why not all the others? Will 
the next Lambeth Conference advo- 
cate or tolerate suicide, in certain 
circumstances, as Dean Inge does? 
Or the killing of the incurable? In 
a word, what is the criterion either 
of faith or of morals in the Church 


Quousque 
Tandem? 


of England? Does the “all-inclusive 


Church” include paganism with 
Christianity? 

To make a thorough job of this 
questioning: Does the Anglican 
Church accept the ethical principle 
that morals are after all only the 
mores, the customs that prevail in 
any country at any given time? And 
will you therefore incessantly re- 
vamp the ancient traditional Chris- 
tian code to make it fit in with mod- 
ern customs? If you follow the 
fashion, how far will you go? And 
if you will not go all the way, upon 
what principle will you stop? 

To make an end (though really 
we have scarcely begun) will some 
admirer of Dean Inge clear up one 
little incidental mystery: Why does 
he call his new book, “Christian 
Ethics and Modern Problems’? 
The “Modern Problems” we may 
grant. But why “Christian Ethics”? 
The Problems are not Modern and 
the Ethics are not Christian. 
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the newspapers print the story of 
a woman in Los Angeles who killed 
her sister “to save her suffering 
from a broken heart.” The mur- 
dered woman had no incurable dis- 
ease. She was grieving about her 
husband who had 
disappeared, taking 
with him their two 
children. Inconsol- 
able, she wept and 
moaned continually, crying, “I want 
to die.” So, as an act of kindness, 
her sister shot her to death. Now 
the sister, in jail, cries, “I want to 
die,” and implores the police to do 
for her what she did for her sister. 

I confess to a mild curiosity as 
to what Dean Inge would say about 
such an incident. Doubtless he 
would admit that mental suffering 
may be more unendurable than 
physical pain, and a “broken heart” 
as incurable as cancer. Well then, 
shall we put mental sufferers out of 
their pain? Why not, on the Dean’s 
ethics? I have said that nothing the 
Dean proposes can surprise me. If 
he answers that euthanasia may be 
applied to those who suffer griev- 
ously in mind as well as in body, 
the decision will not be unexpected. 

But the end is not yet. If mental 
sufferers and physical sufferers are 
to be chloroformed, what about im- 
beciles, simpletons, syphilitics, in- 
corrigible bad boys 
destined to become 
criminals, naughty 
girls who may grow 
up to be professional prostitutes? 
What about sickly new born babies, 
or the excessive children of poverty 
stricken parents? If you may use 
measures to prevent their coming 
into the world, why not also meas- 
ures to rid the world of them, if 
they arrive in spite of all your pre- 
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cautions? Horrible idea? Why 
horrible? The Spartans wouldn’t 
have batted an eyelash at the idea. 
The Hindus, if we can believe Kath- 
erine Mayo, do things incomparably 
more horrible to unwelcome babies 
and think nothing of it. The 
Chinese, who are, as H. G. Wells, 
Bertrand Russell and others tell us, 
far more civilized than we, enter- 
tain no scruple about getting rid of 
undesirable new born infants. Ex- 
amine your conscience, my dear 
Dean, and admit the truth, that if 
you hesitate to go all the way with 
the pagans, ancient and modern, 
oriental and occidental, it is because 
of some feeble remains of Christian 
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superstition, lurking in the hidden 
corners of your mind. The modern- 
ists and rationalists tell us repeated- 
ly that you are one courageous 
consistent Christian. Don’t disap- 
point them. Don’t give them the 
lie. Come clean. Follow through. 
We know it is thought possible in 
your Church to be either Catholic 
or Protestant, or both at once. But 
may one be both pagan and Chris- 
tian? 

Of course, our Savior, (by the 
way, Dean, do you call Him 
Savior?), has already answeréd that 
question. No man can serve two 
masters. You cannot serve Christ 
and the Mores. 
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NATIONAL EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 


OmaHA, Nebraska, was the scene 
of the Sixth National Eucharistic 
Congress of the United States, Sep- 
tember 22d-25th. Practically every 
diocese in the country was repre- 
sented by delegations of Church dig- 
nitaries and laity in this mid-west- 
ern city of the plains. It is esti- 
mated that 100,000 people took part 
in this public demonstration of 
honor and love for the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. 

On the opening night there was a 
civic reception for the Apostolic 
Delegate, the Most Reverend Pietro 
Fumasoni-Biondi, D.D., and the 
other clerical and lay guests. The 
Governor of Nebraska, the Hon. Ar- 
thur Weaver, and the Mayor of 
Omaha, the Hon. Richard Metcalf, 
made addresses on behalf of the 
State and the City respectively. The 
Apostolic Delegate responded. His 
Excellency was the celebrant the fol- 
lowing morning of a Solemn Votive 
Mass of the Blessed Sacrament in 
St. Cecilia’s Cathedral, and the ser- 
mon was preached by the Most Rev. 
Francis J. Beckman, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dubuque, Iowa. 

The Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, 
D.D., Bishop of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who is the National Protector of the 
Priests’ Eucharistic League, took an 
active part in the Congress and pre- 
sided at several of the exercises. At 
the great meeting of men under the 
auspices of the Holy Name Society 
in Creighton University Stadium, 
His Eminence George Cardinal Mun- 
delein, Archbishop of Chicago, spoke 
on “The Blessed Eucharist and 
Catholic Action,” and the Hon. Mar- 
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tin T. Manton, Senior Judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, New York, made an address 
on “The Catholic Laity and Eucha- 
ristic Devotions.” 

Special meetings were held for 
women on two days; others were 
held for the clergy with addresses 
and discussions on subjects of par- 
ticular interest to them. 
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DEATH OF FAMOUS VATICAN 
ASTRONOMER 


Tue Rev. John G. Hagen, S.J., for 
many years Director of the Vatican 
Astronomical Observatory, died in 
Rome on September 6th. He had 
reached the patriarchal age of 
eighty-three. Father Hagen was a 
native of Austria, but he became an 
American citizen while he was sta- 
tioned at Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C., where he was in 
charge of the astronomical observ- 
atory. He was appointed to the im- 
portant Vatican post in 1906. On 
his eightieth birthday three years 
ago, the Holy Father visited him in 
the observatory and presented him 
with a gold medal specially coined 
in his honor. May he rest in peace! 


<i 
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A BISHOP FOR THE CITY OF BERLIN 


Ir will come as a surprise to many 
that the great city of Berlin has had 
no Catholic bishop since the six- 
teenth century. On the last day of 
August this year, the Rt. Rev. Chris- 
tian Schreiber, Bishop of Meissen, 
Saxony, was installed in the new 
diocese which was created follow- 

















ing the Prussian-Vatican concordat. 
The last Catholic bishop was Mat- 
thias von Jagow who left the Church 
to follow Luther in the sixteenth 
century. By the appointment of a 
bishop now the ancient diocese of 
Brandenburg is revived, which was 
established in the year 948 by Pope 
Agapetus II. by agreement with Otto 
I. German king who was after- 
wards Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 
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REPORT ON THE ARAB-JEWISH RIOTS 


THE League of Nations Mandates 
Commission investigated the serious 
riots which took place in Palestine 
last year between Arabs and Jews 
and published a report in September 
which threatened to break the 
friendly relations between the Com- 
mission and Great Britain, and 
which brought a sharp reply from 
the British Foreign Secretary. 

The Commission practically laid 
the whole responsibility for the 
trouble at the door of the British 
Palestine Government. It contend- 
ed that the rioting was not unex- 
pected and charged the Government 
with lack of foresight, an inade- 
quate intelligence service, and an 
insufficient military force to cope 
with such situations. It also main- 
tained that the interests of the 
Arabs were not properly safeguard- 
ed, and that their political aspira- 
tions had been thwarted. Arthur 
Henderson replied to these various 
charges and then Mr. Procope, the 
reporter for the Commission, made 
a statement to the League Council, 
which did much to calm the situa- 
tion, though he took back practi- 
cally nothing that the Commission 
had said. He contended that they 
were acting quite within their rights 
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in making the criticisms, but he 
conceded, nevertheless, that the task 
of trying to promote a feeling of 
friendliness and codperation be- 
tween the Moslem and Hebrew ele- 
ments in Palestine was a tremen- 
dous one, and presents a problem 
that cannot be readily solved. At 
the opening session of the League of 
Nations Council last month it was 
announced that the strained rela- 
tions between the Commission and 
the British Government had been 
considerably relieved. 


ip 
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FOREIGN JURISTS MEET IN NEW 
York 


Four hundred jurists from twen- 
ty-five countries gathered in New 
York during the first days of Sep- 
tember for the thirty-sixth meeting 
of the International Law Associa- 
tion. It is the first time the confer- 
ence has been held in America since 
the World War. Many of the dis- 
cussions dealt with the question of 
war and the means to insure peace. 

Having been unanimously elected 
president of the conference, John 
W. Davis, former Ambassador to 
Great Britain and one-time Demo- 
cratic candidate for President, made 
the opening address and voiced the 
common wish, as he said himself, 
“that wisdom and harmony may at- 
tend our deliberations and that this 
conference may advance the cause 
we seek to serve—the great cause of 
law and order among the nations; 
of a law rooted in justice and of an 
order bearing the fruitage of peace.” 
A proposal was made for an inter- 
national supplement to the Kellogg 
Pact banning “aid, comfort or sup- 
port,” to any violator of the peace 
under the terms of the Pact; it 
would halt commerce with a nation 
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that adopted warlike means to set- 
tle a dispute. 
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CATHOLIC RuRAL LIFE WorK 


In the summer just ended, 75,000 
children in country districts of the 
United States attended instructions 
in one thousand vacation schools. 
The standard set this year was to 
give sixty hours of religious in- 
struction. These summer classes 
were held in approximately one 
hundred dioceses. It is estimated 
that there are about two million 
Catholic children in this country 
who do not attend Catholic schools, 
and thousands of these have little 
opportunity for religious instruc- 
tion except in the summer time in 
these vacation schools, so the im- 
portance of the work can be easily 
recognized. 

The moving spirit in this educa- 
tional campaign has been the Rev. 
Dr. Edwin V. O’Hara, Director of 
the Rural Life Bureau of the N. C. 
W. C., Bishop-elect of Great Falls, 
Montana. Dr. O’Hara will be conse- 
crated on October 28th, in the Im- 
maculate Conception Cathedral of 
Portland, Oregon. At the meeting 
of the Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence in Springfield, Ill., in August, 
the board of directors of the Bureau 
presented Dr. O’Hara with a mag- 
nificent crosier. 


-— 
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UNITED STATES CENSUS 


THE results of the 1930 national 
census were tabulated during the 
summer and they show that in 
spite of restricted immigration and 
a falling birth-rate our population 
increased more in the last decade 
than in any other ten-year period in 
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our history. The grand total for 
the forty-eight States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is 122,698,190. 
Nearly two million must be added 
to this for our possessions, except 
the Philippine Islands which were 
not included in this census. 

The increase since the last cen- 
sus was nearly seventeen million. 
More than a fourth of this total in- 
crease was concentrated in two 
States, California which grew by 
2,245,148, and New York which has 
2,234,276 more than ten years ago. 
New York with its more than twelve 
and a half million still heads the 
list and is close to three million in 
excess of Pennsylvania the second 
on the list. Montana is the only 
State to show a decrease in popula- 
tion, having fallen off 12,557 in ten 
years. Some other States showed 
only a slight increase; Vermont, 
Iowa, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
less than three per cent. On a per- 
centage basis, California showed 
the highest increase, 65.5% and 
Florida the next highest with 51.4%. 
Michigan, Arizona, New Jersey, 
Texas, and North Carolina fol- 
lowed in order with increases rang- 
ing down to 23.9% for the last 
named. 

An interesting result of the cen- 
sus is the reappointment of seats in 
the House of Representatives which 
is to go into effect in March, 1931. 
Congress has passed a law which 
makes the present number of 435 
seats in the House permanent. In 
the new apportionment California 
will gain nine Congressmen; other 
States will lose from one to three. 
The Wall Street Journal, quoted in 
the Literary Digest, analyzed the re- 
gional gains and losses as follows: 
Industrial East, including New Eng- 
land, +3, South and Southwest, —5, 
Middle West, —8, Pacific Coast, +10. 











INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
CATHOLIC JOURNALISTS 


THE United States was ably rep- 
resented at the recent congress held 
in Brussels of leading journalists 
from nearly thirty nations, by Mr. 
Justin McGrath, director of the N. 
C. W. C. News Service, the Rev. 
John J. Considine, A.F.M., director 
of the Fides Service in Rome for 
Foreign Mission news, and the Rev. 
Edmund Walsh, S.J., vice-president 
of Georgetown University, noted au- 
thority on Russia. Delegates came 
from China and Japan as well as 
from most European countries. A 
press exhibition was on display ad- 
jacent to the hall where the conven- 
tion met. 

The Papal Nuncio to Belgium, 
His Excellency Msgr. Micara, pre- 
sided at a banquet of the delegates 
and congratulated them on their 
unity of purpose. The address of 
Father Considine on the conditions 
necessary for a successful Catholic 
news information agency was note- 
worthy. His proposal for an ideal 
organization was for one that would 
take its primary impulse from the 
strong moral support of the Hier- 
archy, and that would be main- 
tained financially by the Catholic 
people as one of the principal func- 
tions of Catholic Action. It should 
be under the technical direction of 
able Catholic journalists, and be 
assured the codperation of all or- 
gans of the Catholic press, which, in 
turn, it would serve to the utmost; 
but it should remain free to under- 
take other press activities of advan- 
tage to the Church. 
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Father Considine noted that the 
N. C. W. C. News Service in the 
United States fulfilled most of these 
conditions for an ideal organization. 
At the end of ten years’ existence it 
is to-day serving eighty-two Catholic 
publications, and besides a staff of 
trained journalists in America, 
maintains fifteen correspondents in 
foreign countries. 


in 
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DEATH OF NOTED SULPICIAN 
SCHOLAR 


On September 3rd, the Very Rev. 
Henry A. Ayrinhac, S.S., D.D., Su- 
perior of St. Patrick’s Seminary, 
Menlo Park, Cal., and formerly Pro- 
fessor of Theology at St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore, died at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, San Francisco. Dr. 
Ayrinhac was one of the best known 
and most distinguished priests in 
America, outstanding as an edu- 
cator of young priests and as one of 
the first authorities on Canon Law 
in this country. 

Born in France in 1867, educated 
by the Sulpicians there and in 
Rome, he came to America in 1893, 
going to the Pacific Coast in 1904. 
There he won a reputation as a man 
of holiness and learning, of an ex- 
ceptionally clear mind and sound 
judgment. His funeral was held in 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, San Francisco, 
the Solemn Pontifical Requiem be- 
ing celebrated by the Right Rev. 
John J. Mitty, Bishop of Salt Lake 
City. The Most Rev. Edward J. 
Hanna, Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco, delivered the eulogy. May 
his soul rest in peace! 









Our Contributors 


Proressor CAMILLE McCOLE, in- 
structor in English at Notre Dame 
University, in “The Tragedy of 
Theodore Dreiser” dethrones an- 
other of the false literary gods of 
to-day. Dreiser is the third of the 
moderns whom he has considered in 


our pages. 


Born and educated in England, 
GeorceE BENSON HEWETSON (“Ver- 
gil”) was twenty-three years in the 
Anglican ministry before he was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church in 
1914. He is now Assistant Profes- 
sor of English at De Paul Univer- 
sity, Chicago, and writes for various 


periodicals here and abroad. Many 
of his shorter poems have appeared 
in the Ave Maria and the Rosary 


Magazine. He will shortly publish 
a collection of poems some of which 
have already appeared in his pri- 
vately printed book The Call of the 
Rockies. He is also the author of a 
successful Nativity play, The De- 
sired of All Nations. The original 
typescript of this poem on Vergil 
was sent to Premier Mussolini by 
the Italian Consul at Chicago. 


THovucGH KATHERINE BREGY, 
Litt.D., is at home in the literature 
of many ages and climes, the Mid- 
dle Ages is the field of her predilec- 
tion. It is her aim to give us here a 
general survey of the Grail legend 
in a style rather popular than other- 
wise (“The Legend of the Holy 
Grail.” Part I.). Miss Brégy has 
recently returned from a successful 
lecture course at the Catholic Sum- 
mer School at Cliff Haven. 


SISTER MARY EULALIA, M.A., 
Pu.D. (“Aspiration”), Professor of 
English and History and Instructor 
in Philosophy in College Misericor- 
dia, Dallas, Pa., is a new contribu- 
tor. She is, however, well known to 
the readers of The Commonweal, 
Columbia, The Magnificat, The 
Catholic School Journal, American 
Catholic Historical Records, etc., 
and is the author of a history of 
The Sisters of Mercy in the United 
States, reviewed in our September, 
1929, number. 


Harry A. KnirFin (“Old Wine in 
New Bottles”), brings a rich histor- 
ical and archeological background 
to his short stories, which have won 
a place of honor in many antholo- 
gies. He is a resident of Westfield, 
N. J., and his “Aftermath” pub- 
lished in our July, 1927, number, 
was starred by Edward G. O’Brien 
in his Yearbook. 


Fevix Hore (“Chorus or the 
Dance”) is an English writer, the 
author of many books and a con- 
tributor to many periodicals. We 
have had occasional articles from 
his pen. 


Mary DupLey KENNA’s observa- 
tions of “The French People” are 
based not only on experience as a 
tourist, but on sojourns in France, 
where their author was partly edu- 
cated. She lives in New York City, 
went to school in England as well as 
across the Channel, and has pub- 
lished essays and reviews in New 
York magazines and newspapers. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue lecture recitals in this coun- 
try of CarHaL O’Byrne (“An Irish 
Fisherman’s Prayer”) have been 
much appreciated by lovers of the 
authentic Irish tradition. He is the 
author of two volumes of verse and 
is an authority on Irish Folk Music, 
on which subject he wrote for us a 
few years ago. A short story of his, 
“Two Mothers,” was included in Ed- 
ward G. O’Brien’s Best Short Stories 
of the Year for 1929. 


GeorGE McCreapy Price, M.A. 
(“Cranks and Prophets”), is Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Philosophy in 
Emmanuel Missionary College, Ber- 
rien Springs, Mich., and a new con- 
tributor. A Canadian by birth, he 
was educated in Canada and in va- 
rious colleges in the United States. 
He is the author of many books 
dealing with geology in its relations 
with evolution and religious philos- 


ophy, and has recently spent four 
years in Europe, engaged in original 
geological research. 


WE are sure that readers of CyriL 
B. EGAn’s exceptional story “Pas- 
sion Play,” his first contribution to 
this magazine (September, 1927), 
will welcome another from his pen 
(“Spanish Castle”). Mr. Egan 
teaches mathematics in Regis High 
School in this city, and has contrib- 
uted to America, The Commonweal, 
Munsey’s, The Argosy and the 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


Rev. ALBERT R. BANDINI cele- 
brates for us the anniversary of his 
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famous countryman (“The Fortune 
of Vergil”). He is a native of Flor- 
ence and a contributor of long 
standing. Father Bandini is at 
present at work on his lineal and 
rimed translation of Dante’s Para- 
diso, having already published his 
translation of the Inferno and Pur- 
gatorio. He is the pastor of St. Jo- 
seph’s Church, Cotati, Cal., and re- 
cently celebrated the silver jubilee 
of his ordination. 


J. Corson MILLER (“October”) is 
well-known to our readers and to 
those of many other periodicals, 
secular as well as Catholic. He has 
already published two volumes of 
graceful verse, Veils of Samite and 
A Horn from Caerleon, and must 
have material for a third. 


Dr. SELDEN PEABODY DELANY re- 
signed the Rectorship of the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin early in June 
to become a Catholic. We are glad 
to welcome him to our pages, and 
especially glad to hear from him on 
this subject, “Lambeth and the Fu- 
ture of Anglicanism.” Dr. Delany’s 
book Why Rome?, awaited with so 
much interest, is about to be pub- 
lished. 


Cecity Hatiack (“Dewfall in 
Willow Wood”) is an English writ- 
er of undeniable and rare talent, ac- 
tively engaged as an “apostle of the 
Mind.” We refer our readers to 
our January number for interest- 
ing details concerning her and her 
work. 





Mew Books 


Seed. By Charles G. Norris.—The Rural ‘Negro. By Carter Godwin Wood- 
son.—The Negro in Washington. By A. H. Shannon.—The Catholic Church and 
the American Negro. By John T. Gilliard.—Dante’s Purgatorio. Translated by 
Rey. Albert R. Bandini.—The Unrealists. By Harvey Wickham.—De Soto and 
the Conquistadores. By Theodore Maynard.—Mary Gladstone: Her Diaries and 
Letters. Edited by Lucy Masterman.—The Stricken Deer. By David Cecil.— 
Lope de Vega. By Angel Flores.—Thomas Holley Chivers—Friend of Poe. By S. 
Foster Damon.—The Reformation in Ireland under Elizabeth. By Myles V. Ronan. 
—The Catholic Question, 1688-1829. By Philip Hughes.—A Short History of the 


French People. 


Seed. By Charles G. Norris. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $2.00. 

In this novel, Mr. Norris gives us 
a sort of family saga. His unusual 
gift of acute observation, his almost 
extravagant flair for detail, and his 
intimate experimental knowledge of 
life in California and in New York, 
—all contribute to the actual his- 
tory of many a contemporary Amer- 
ican family. 

The book deals with what the 
publishers call “the most absorbing 
social problem of contemporary 
life.” Hardly an aspect of the prob- 
lem of Birth Control is ignored. Al- 
most as a matter of course, there- 
fore, many a line must give offense 
to persons brought up in the older 
tradition of reticence, for novelists 
cannot treat this sort of theme in 
the modern style without much 
writing hardly fit for la jeune fille. 

Seed is described as a novel 
“with a moral and a definite pur- 
pose—showing with outspoken and 
graphic power the causes of fam- 
ily degeneration.” In the course of, 
its 436 pages, considerable space is 
given to the teaching of the Cath- 
olic Church on the subject under 


By Charles Guignebert.—Foreign Publications. 


consideration. Now, when a writer 
of “best sellers” does obviously 
take pains to present the Catholic 
view properly, we are surely dis- 
posed to meet him in no fault-find- 
ing spirit. So we here and now 
heartily commend the author’s evi- 
dent anxiety to give a correct pres- 
entation of Catholic teaching, even 
though his attempt is but partially 
successful. 

The tale of the Carter clan is, in 
the main, a story of the struggles 
of various households with the 
problem of “Children, Yes, or No? 
If so, how many?” In all, we are 
introduced to some _ twenty-nine 
characters, luckily kept distinct 
from one another in the reader’s 
memory by the device of a family 
tree on page 31. Though Catholics, 
they are rather a poor lot, reli- 
giously speaking. In general, it 
may be said, that on the frequent 
occasions when Catholic teaching, 
or worship, or practice, is intro- 
duced, nearly always we are left 
with a depressing sense of the 
Church’s ineffectual appeal to the 
modern American. In the back- 
ground, to be sure, hovers Father 
Francis, an amiable priest, zealous 














no less for charity than for faith, 
but even though sketched by a 
kindly pen, he too remains a pa- 
thetic sort of figure, out of touch 
with reality, aloof from the daily 
ways of living, struggling men. In 
his last long speech, by the way, he 
makes a slip or two—“justifiable” 
on page 424, and “denying birth” on 
page 425. 

In the discussion of the various 
aspects of Birth Control, few of the 
common problems are overlooked. 
No thesis is presented and no con- 
clusions are deduced, yet, after all 
is said the Catholic ideal seems to 
have fared rather badly. This re- 
sult is anything but a surprise, when 
one considers that the discussion 
really revolves around the question: 
“Does the Catholic teaching on 
Birth Control contribute in all cir- 
cumstances to the immediate mate- 
rial welfare of the modern family?” 
Of course the issue is not put in 
just these words, but this is really 
the point. To that question the ex- 
periences of the various branches of 
the Carter family suggest the an- 
swer “No.” And “No” is, we would 
say, the correct answer. The Cath- 
olic Church not only admits, but 
even proclaims, that her teaching— 
like the Sermon on the Mount, in 
this—often entails poverty, suffer- 
ing, social humiliation and temporal 
failure. All that, of course, is quite 
compatible with the claim that her 
teaching is divinely true. 

“Contraception is evil; thus saith 
the Lord,”—there in one sentence, is 
the Catholic doctrine. It may sound 
incredibly old-fashioned, or super- 
stitious, or even anti-social, but on 
that platform the Church takes her 
stand for better or for worse. At 
least she holds up a lofty and heroic 
ideal. At least she is consistent. 
The dangers, the unselfishness, the 
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unrewarded sacrifices included in 
loyal acceptance of the Church’s 
teaching, these are the price her 
children pay for the knowledge of 
God. When was it ever said that 
the road to the Kingdom of Heaven 
is nicely graded and smoothly 
paved? 

Our chief criticism of Seed, then, 
is that quite unconsciously the au- 
thor leaves the reader with an in- 
correct, because inadequate, notion 
of the Catholic attitude on Birth 
Control. As a matter of fact, to pre- 
sent the Catholic case properly, one 
must present it whole. The essence 
of the Catholic teaching is the idea 
of an immutable moral law, no less 
real than the law of gravitation, 
more unchanging than the starry 
heavens. True the book contains 
one allusion to this idea on page 
426, but that will hardly suffice. 
The significant question, the infi- 
nitely important question for men 
is this: does there exist a moral 
law, as real as the laws of the phys- 
ical world and quite as independent 
of human approval, and does this 
law prohibit contraception? If so, 
we humans must adapt our conduct 
to it, or accept -the inevitable conse- 
quences. We may rail against it, 
curse it, weep over its cruelties, pre- 
tend to ignore it and act as if it did 
not exist—and nevertheless there it 
is, remorseless as death, operating 
infallibly and bringing along its in- 
evitable train of good and evil. 

If the moral law makes contra- 
ception wrong,—and that’s the one 
point which matters, then not all 
the dangers of endless tragic suf- 
fering for a race of men can render 
contraception right. This notion 
of an unchangeable moral standard 
is, however, totally foreign to the 
material-minded man who, quite 


unawares, erects expediency into a 
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court of last appeal. To him the 
Catholic attitude seems unintelligi- 
ble, in fact irrational—as it might 
well be, were there no such thing as 
a transcendent moral principle ir- 
revocable in weal or woe. 

Really for the Catholic, discussion 
of the expediency of contraception 
is beside the mark—except in so 
far as it may provide a stop gap 
against a menacing flood if it can 
show that even, humanly speaking, 
Birth Control will entail certain 
devastating effects. One must ad- 
mit that no data are yet available 
to prove that Birth Control may be 
practiced with impunity by any 
race, or any family, solicitous for 
its own welfare over a long period 
of time. 

All in all Seed, though an inter- 
esting story, is not a weighty con- 
tribution to the literature of social 
betterment. It repeats rather plain- 
ly some sad truths not unknown to 
those who keep watch on man’s in- 
firmity. It really gets nowhere, and 
has no particular interest for the 
Catholic, in fact less for him than 
for others. With discussions of the 
expediency of contraception the 
Church can be concerned but re- 
motely and indirectly, speculatively 
as it were; for such discussion be- 
gins by assuming that the Catholic 
ideal is false. Of writers who calm- 
ly make that assumption, there is 
abroad a fair abundance. When 
will some one with the ability of 
Charles Norris and something of 
his popular appeal, choose to treat 
the less conventional, less thread- 
bare theme of a human soul lifted 
up to a high level of happiness by 
loyal obedience to the moral ideals 
taught by the Catholic Church? 
History tells of so many led by her 
to the heights of goodness and truth 
and beauty. J. MCS. 
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The Rural Negro. By Carter Godwin 
Woodson. Washington, D. C.: 
Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History. $2.50. 

The Negro in Washington. By A. H. 
Shannon. New York: Walter 
Neale. $3.00. 

The Catholic Church and the Amer- 
ican Negro. By John T. Gilliard. 
Baltimore: St. Joseph’s Society 
Press. 

These recent works on the Negro, 
indicate the interest manifested in 
a question which many call the 
Problem of our country. The Ne- 
gro wants justice, which he will 
never obtain until the white people 
know more about him and the con- 
ditions under which he lives. Car- 
ter Woodson, it would seem, has 
had this for his aim in writing his 
books. In his latest work, The Ru- 


ral Negro, he has made a scientific 
study of his race, of whom two- 


thirds live in the country. He tells 
how the rural Negro earns a living 
and the conditions (many unfavor- 
able) under which he earns it. Ten- 
ancy, the evils of peonage, and the 
colored man in industry are dis- 
cussed. His recreation and reli- 
gious life are described; and the au- 
thor frankly admits the shortcom- 
ings of the Negro’s religious experi- 
ence, and moreover, the failure of 
the colored churches to influence 
the younger and changing genera- 
tion. The development of educa- 
tional facilities is treated, there- 
fore, the philanthropy of Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald is not overlooked in 
these chapters on the rural school. 
This educational treatise is con- 
cluded with a general survey of the 
rural Negro’s present condition in 
which mention is made of the in- 
justices he suffers. 

The Negro in Washington is a 
study of the mulatto in the United 














States. Believing that race amalga- 
mation would be disastrous, the au- 
thor points out that the mulatto 
with his greater chances of ad- 
vancement is the greatest obstacle 
to the purity of both races. Dis- 
cussing the many evils resulting 
from race intermixture, Mr. Shan- 
non concludes by advocating abso- 
lute segregation or repatriation. 
Certainly, modern methods of travel 
would make easy the latter solu- 
tion; but, is transportation the only 
question to be considered? Would 
the colored man be willing to go? 
would such wholesale transfer be 
just? One will find this book in- 
teresting but not all will agree that 
the white race alone is God’s chosen 
people. 

But, by far, the most important of 
these three books for the Catholic, 
is Father Gilliard’s. If in the past, 
the Catholic has done any reading 
at all on this subject, he will re- 
joice to learn that, at last, he may 
procure a source book to direct him 
in his investigation. For Father 
Gilliard has made the first thor- 
ough study of the relations of our 
Church with the American Negro. 
Not only is their past history given, 
but the work contains a study of 
present conditions. There is a sur- 
vey of churches, missions, schools 
and social life. Such questions as 
segregation and the colored clergy 
are discussed quite frankly and the 
present obstacles to the growth of 
the Faith among the colored people 
is treated in the closing chapters. 
In former writings, it has been diffi- 
cult to find Catholic discussion on 
some of the touchy questions of the 
whole problem. Father Gilliard has 
not evaded this, and therefore, is to 
be congratulated for having the 
courage of his convictions. For it 
is only by such discussion that we 
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are going to be awakened to this 
problem which is ours. H. P. F. 
Dante’s Purgatorio. A Lineal and 

Rhymed Translation. By Rev. 

Albert R. Bandini. San Fran- 

cisco: The People’s Publishing 

Co. $2.00. 

Father Bandini, whose version of 
Dante’s Inferno was reviewed in 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD of May, 1929, 
presents us now with the second 
canticle of the great trilogy, and 
promises the Paradiso within the 
year. This is a remarkable achieve- 
ment, worthy of all praise for the 
industry and ingenuity displayed, 
and for the love and devotion be- 
stowed upon the poema sacro. The 
translator attempts to follow his 
original, dietro alle poste delle care 
piante (“following the prints of the 
beloved feet’), almost line for line, 
preserving the difficult terza rima, 
the interwoven triple rime, that 
makes such varied music in the 
Italian. It is needless to add that 
he follows, however faithfully, at a 
very great distance—non passibus 
zquis,—for English has little of the 
musical quality of Italian and noth- 
ing of its fluent facility of rime. 
The terza rima is so arduous a 
meter that, as Dinsmore says, even 
in Italian Dante alone has used it 
successfully. In English, though 
occasionally attempted, from the 
time of Chaucer on, it can hardly be 
said to have been attempted suc- 
cessfully, except in Shelley’s splen- 
did fragment, “The Triumph of 
Life,” or perhaps in Byron’s “Proph- 
ecy of Dante.” Dante himself, ac- 
cording to a contemporary (the 


anonymous author of the Oftimo 
Commento), claimed that no rime 
ever induced him to say anything 
contrary to his purpose, but that of- 
ten he made words express mean- 
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ings different from those of other 
people. It is a fact, however, that 
most of the difficulties occur in the 
rime-words; and it is inevitable that 
in English such a _ rime-scheme 
should make the author say some- 
thing very different indeed. The 
reader is reminded of the Italian 
proverb, traduttore traditore, “a 
translator is a traitor,” for such 
well meant and laborious fidelity too 
often results in mere travesty, and 
instead of adding melody adds only 
difficulty. This is true even of so 
competent and well established a 
version of the whole poem as that 
of Dean Plumptre or the occasional 
choice specimens that Professor 
Grandgent has given us. The blank 
verse of Longfellow or the plain 
prose of Norton is easier to read as 
well as closer to the meaning of the 
original. The Divine Comedy be- 
comes a very human tragedy when 
a translator, in spite of his labor 
and his love, not only adds to the 
difficulties of his original, but also 
reduces the greatest of poetry to 
something that is not poetry at all, 
that often is not even verse (metri- 
cal monstrosities abound, such lines 
as “Signaling us with the back of 
their hands”), and that sometimes 
is not even English (“Quite in ex- 
cess this mountain climbs than 
what my eyes can go,”—such blem- 
ishes appear on every page). But 
in spite of such blemishes, there re- 
mains much to commend in this 
version; a not unfavorable specimen 
is the rendering of the grand Pater- 
noster of the Penitent, at the open- 
ing of Canto xi. 

The volume is attractively print- 
ed, and adorned with pictures by 
contemporary Italian artists. The 
translator has the honor of being 
the fellow-citizen of Dante, though 
so remote in time and space, resid- 
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ing as he does in California—the 
Earthly Paradise, perhaps, of 
Dante’s Purgatorio. The great Flor- 
entine must look with kindly and 
astonished eyes at his translation 
into our barbarian tongue, in this 
hemisphere which to him contained 
only the Mount of Purgatory rising 
from its uncharted sea. H.H.Y. 


The Unrealists. By Harvey Wick- 
ham. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh—tThe Dial Press. $3.50. 
It is not that Mr. Wickham lacks 

cleverness. He has too much of the 

smart variety. His ideas are of 
sound material but draped in shod- 
dy. He obscures his arguments 
with slang and cheapens them with 

“wise cracks.” The readers of 

James or Alexander or Einstein can 

hardly be of the type to be attracted 

to a book whose chapters include 
such titles as: 


Chapter II. THINGS JIMSIAN. 
1. Primary Stuff. 2. Henry’s Broth- 
er. 3. The Cat’s Pure Other. 


or captions such as these for the il- 
lustrations: 


SANTAYANA: He Built Air Castles 
and then Pumped Out the Air. 

Dewey: He Should Have Re- 
mained Old-Fashioned. 

RUSSELL: Oh, My Little Augus- 
tine, Everything’s Gone! 


Mr. Wickham, declaring that the 
theory of Relativity, apart from its 
proper and mathematical uses, is 
merely an attempt to abolish stand- 
ards, charges William James with 
having justified theoretically the 
unstable morality of the day. 
Whether or no Mr. James is to be 
blamed, it is stimulating to be told 
that a philosopher may still be held 














responsible for his influence on the 
average citizen. Wickham combats 
the instinctive and intuitive theories 
of Santayana and Bergson by defin- 
ing Faith as Right Reason or the 
ability to see evidence when pre- 
sented—the antithesis of Credulity. 
He seeks to show how much more 
common sense was the basis of 
Scholastic dialectic than the intrica- 
cies of Dewey’s thoughts or the tor- 
tuities of Whitehead’s words. On 
the definition of evil, however, 
Wickham and Whitehead seem to 
agree. According to Wickham, it 
arises from the conflict between 
man’s will and God’s; Whitehead 
says it is the brute motive force of 
fragmentary purpose, disregarding 
the eternal vision. But if Mr. Wick- 
ham desires a serious audience he 
should cultivate dignity. Written 
up even in Broadway’s latest style, 
Presentational Immediacy, Solip- 
sism or Causal Efficacy lack appeal 
to the man on the street. Was it 
worth while to have Einstein retort 
“Applesauce!” to an imaginary crit- 
ic or, when discussing the panthe- 
ism of Fechner, to define his con- 
ception of Man as “a louse inhabit- 
ing the fuzzy crust of the planet’s 
great skull”? There may be palpa- 
ble flaws in the systems of James or 
Bergson, etc., but at least through- 
out their works they remain both 
gentlemen and scholars. E. VR. W. 


De Soto and the Conquistadores. By 
Theodore Maynard. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 
Professor Maynard declares that 

this book of his on the Conquista- 

dores is one in which “the worst 
that can be said of them is faithful- 
ly set down, as well as the best.” It 
is easy to say the worst of them and 
it has often been said. Quintana, 
the Spanish rationalist and poly- 
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graphist of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, deemed them colossal perpe- 
trators of evil (colosos para el mal); 
yet even he, in his Lives of Cele- 
brated Spaniards, did not fail to 
chronicle with due approval glo- 
rious feats performed by noted 
Spanish explorers of the New 
World. In his turn, Maynard, with- 
out glossing over the ferocity ex- 
hibited by the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, and by his central figure, 
Soto, sets forth their heroic achieve- 
ment in terms so vivid and so con- 
vincing that perforce we admire 
them even as we condemn. 

A graceless student remarked 
once, in the hearing of the reviewer, 
that Prescott “put the ink in the 
Incas.” The youth was somewhat 
annoyed at the tendency toward ro- 
mancing and the naiveté occasion- 
ally displayed by Prescott, yet he 
could not help showing esteem for 
the way in which that historian un- 
folded his tale. Maynard, with his 
reluctance to accept at their face 
value so many statements and fig- 
ures of the early chroniclers—las 
Casas, in particular, fares badly 
with him,—would have pleased our 
student; he merits our approbation, 
too, both for his readiness to weigh 
and sift evidence and for his pictur- 
esque and lively style. 

Notable among the Conquista- 
dores who come before our view are 
Pedrarias (Pedro Arias Davila), 
Gonzalez Davila, Hernandez de Céor- 
doba, Almagro, Francisco Pizarro 
and his brothers, Alvarado, Cabeza 
de Vaca, and, of course, the main 
object of study, Hernando de Soto. 
The last-named he calls “De Soto” 
throughout the book, yielding to the 
accepted, and, we may say, igno- 
rant mode. He apologizes for doing 
so; it would have been better if he 
had manifested somewhat of the 
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courage elsewhere present in his 
book, and had obliged himself to 
say “Soto” everywhere. 

From Soto’s arrival at Darien, 
when he was but nineteen years of 
age, through the campaigns of the 
isthmus and the later battling 
against nature and the Incas in 
Peru, we follow the warrior noble 
back to Spain, and thence again to 
the heartbreaking conflicts with the 
Indians and the wilderness in the 
attempted conquest of Florida and 
the adjacent territory. The story 
of the doings at Darien forms but a 
preamble to the main account. In 
his record of the conquest of Peru, 
Maynard takes care to put the 
Pizarros to the fore, but he also 
seeks “to show that De Soto has 
never received the credit due him 
for his share in that astonishing 
achievement.” He surely succeeds 


in doing so, just as, with easy skill, 
he reveals to us his hero moving 
through the various stages of his 
fateful anabasis to the Mississippi 


and his own watery grave. The 
Knight of Elvas and Garcilasso the 
Inca have obviously furnished much 
of the information for the detailed 
description of the wanderings of 
Soto and his Europeans—they were 
originally some six hundred in 
number, but only half of them lived 
to return to civilization,—during 
four years of constant skirmishing 
with the savages, over a vast tract of 
territory embracing portions of 
present-day Florida, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, Indian Terri- 
tory, and Louisiana, and finally, aft- 
er Soto’s death, Texas. It is with 
some reason that Maynard says: 
“This constitutes the most consid- 
erable feat of exploration ever per- 
formed upon the American conti- 
nent.” 
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For the candor of its general ex- 
position, as of its frequent obiter 
dicta, Maynard’s book deserves a 
wide dissemination. Moreover it 
comes to fill a need. There was a 
real call for a restatement in Eng- 
lish of the exploits of Soto, since 
such earlier accounts as those of 
Wilmer, Abbott, and Ober left a 
great deal to be desired. 

A Bibliography of works dealing 
with the Conquistadores and related 
subjects, appropriate plates, and an 
Index make the volume ail the more 
useful for Reading Circles as well as 
individual questers after the truth. 

J.D. M. F. 


Mary Gladstone. Her Diaries and 
Letters. Edited by Lucy Master- 
man. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $6.00. 

Towards the end of this exceed- 
ingly interesting book Mary Glad- 
stone remarks, in quoting from a 
conversation she had enjoyed with 
a famous Arctic explorer, “How is 
it that books give so much lower an 
idea of human nature than life and 
experience do? For one sinful deed 
there are 10,000 good deeds too nor- 
mal and ordinary to be reported in 
print.” That seems to have been 
her outlook on life and humanity, to 
see the best in those with whom she 
came in contact, Disraeli being the 
one great exception. 

Hers was a family of mutual ado- 
rations culminating in her tremen- 
dous admiration for her father; 
thus, in her eyes, his greatest op- 
ponent could possess no good qual- 
ities. His speeches were “weak,” 
“vulgar” or “disgusting,” and not 
till three days after his death does 
she record the fact in her diary. 
“To think of my never mentioning 
Lord Beaconsfield’s death on Ap. 
19th, and all the consequent rush 
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of highest flown praise. First-rate 
nonsense rampaged for a week.” 
Years afterwards she mentions how 
some one asked her as a child if her 
father were a Whig or a Tory, to 
which she replied, “I don’t know, 
but Dizzy’s a Beast”... 

The interest in this Diary lies, not 
so much in the record of exciting 
events as in the glimpses we get in- 
to the small, intimate doings of so 
many famous people, whom we have 
more or less placed on pedestals. 
During the 80 years of her life Mary 
Gladstone met practically all the 
people who were worth knowing, 
crowned heads, politicians, states- 
men, musicians, artists, poets and 
bishops galore. We listen to 
snatches of conversation bearing on 
the best of everything in literature 
and art in the days when people 
talked ef such things as uncon- 
sciously as to-day they discuss 


bridge and golf. 

We see recorded in 1878 early im- 
pressions created by the installment 
of the telephone in private houses— 

“Off to see the telephone and 
phonograph. The former is noth- 
ing to compare with the latter for 


wonderfulness. The phonograph 
keeps your words and voice shut up 
for any length of time and then re- 
peats them back word for word.” 

There are pathetic records too in 
the intimacy of sorrow, particular- 
ly those of the time when Lord 
Frederick Cavendish was murdered 
in Dublin, and we realize with what 
heroism Lady Cavendish faced the 
horror of those dreadful days. 

The Diary never gives the impres- 
sion of having been written for pub- 
lication—more for reference, and 
we therefore appreciate the difficul- 
ties Mrs. Masterman had to encoun- 
ter in the arranging of her material. 
The lack of an index is a drawback, 
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but with such crowds of illustrious 
personages flitting across almost 
every page, we realize how much an 
index would have added to an al- 
ready heavy work. E. M. W. 


The Stricken Deer. By David Cecil. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $5.00. 

Lope de Vega. By Angel Flores. 
New York: Brentano’s. $3.50. 
Thomas Holley Chivers—Friend of 
Poe. By S. Foster Damon. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $5.00. 
These three books represent stud- 
ies in three literatures and in three 
entirely different styles. The first 
concerns an English poet, the sec- 
ond a Spanish dramatist, the third 
an American who in a certain way 
was something of both poet and 
dramatist. The Stricken Deer is a 
psychological study of the poet 
Cowper; Lope de Vega is a fiction- 
ized biography; Thomas Holley 
Chivers is in biographical form, a 
contribution to the history of Amer- 

ican literature. 

Cowper was one of the most su- 
persensitive creatures in all literary 
history, a real though not a great 
poet, a genius in the art of letter 
writing and a translator of skill. 
His career from beginning to end 
was tragic, with occasional gleams 
of light which made the aftermath 
of gloom all the darker. The secret 
of his profound distress (granted 
the almost feminine delicacy of his 
nature) lay in his scrupulousness. 
Like a hound—the antithesis of 
Francis Thompson’s — it tracked 
him down with a persistence which 
finally drove him to madness. 

Cowper was an Evangelical. Once 
the religious excitation which Evan- 
gelicalism induced began to wane, 
nothing was left to him but spiritual 
exhaustion followed in turn by the 
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despairing conviction that he was 
doomed to hell. Lord Cecil traces 
the sensitive inner life of the hap- 
less poet with sympathy and in- 
sight, amazing in a man of twenty- 
eight. What he does not say is 
what many of us cannot but think: 
what a different life Cowper’s might 
have been had it escaped the Evan- 
gelical Mr. Newton (to whom Cow- 
per was psychologically an enigma) 
and come under the influence of a 
Fénelon or a Newman. For The 
Stricken Deer, Lord Cecil was re- 
cently awarded the Hawthornden 
Prize; he deserves it. 

Lope de Vega was, among other 
things, a soldier, a dramatist, and a 
priest. As soldier he took part in 


the Spanish Armada; as a dramatist 
he wrote twenty-five hundred plays; 
as a priest (in his later life) he 
brought no credit on either his faith 


or his calling although he seems at 
the last to have turned his thoughts 
to higher things than the amorous 
exploits which occupied much of his 
attention (to the scandalizing of his 
contemporaries), and virtually all 
Mr. Flores’ interest. The result is 
inevitable. In the midst of brilliant 
and pointed chapters splashed with 
color, Lope as a dynamic, creative 
genius is utterly lost sight of. Thus 
the chief reason for the book’s exist- 
ence vanishes. 

Thomas Holley Chivers was a 
Georgian, a physician, and a friend 
of Poe. He was an extraordinary 
figure who unites in himself the 
passionate interest of the America 
of his day in the morbid and ec- 
static; who wrote poetry amazing 
for its occasional beauty and its fre- 
quent absurdity; and whose chief 
claim to general interest to-day lies 
in his connection with Poe. After 
the latter’s death, Chivers became 
involved in controversies over his 
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poetic debts to Poe and Poe’s to 
him, and as he lost his head and 
distorted his logic he ruined his 
case and was laughed out of court. 
Whether or not one thinks Chi- 
vers worth rescuing from obscurity 
on his own account, his story (un- 
der Professor Damon’s competent 
hands) proves to be fascinating. As 
for Chivers’ poetry, it unquestion- 
ably influenced Poe, it probably in- 
fluenced Swinburne, and certain 
themes it employed may have given 
Rossetti hints for his “Blessed 
Damozel.” Professor Damon has 
combined scholarship and human 
interest in a rare degree. J.J.R. 


The Reformation in Ireland under 
Elizabeth. By Myles V. Ronan, 
C.C. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $7.00. 

This companion volume of Father 
Ronan’s previous work (The Refor- 
mation in Dublin) is a pronounced 
addition to Irish historical scholar- 
ship. We have been so smug in our 
traditional acceptances we will 
probably be shocked at many of Fa- 
ther Ronan’s findings. Grown ac- 
customed to racial glorification we 
will be disappointed, perhaps, at the 
number of heads Father Ronan pre- 
sents us without traditional haloes. 
We have been listening for so long 
to annual panegyrics all red with 
the blood of martyrs and aglow 
with star dust, we may consider this 
historian a trifle too literal. Pen 
sketches by orators are much more 
delightful to read than blueprints 
by historians. 

This factual element, however, is 
the chief merit of Father Ronan’s 
well-documented work. It is a vol- 
ume of facts so far as the author 
can probe to find facts. A readable 
volume covering a period of little 
over thirty years of history (1558- 














1580) with a minimum of decora- 
tive tracery; a factual discussion 
with no rhetorical tapestries. 

The English Queen Elizabeth is 
given no direct presentation but is 
unmistakably present in every 
chapter. We see her as a penurious 
ruler, temperamental and not above 
the common devices of the trick- 
ster. She is clever and sometimes 
womanly human; she is calculating 
with her agents, and “planted” bish- 
ops whose pleas for money and 
place are refused or postponed or 
more frequently conveniently for- 
gotten. She is dilatory with her 
Archbishop Loftus of Dublin who 
writes his friend Cecil a letter of 
thanks for favors received —his 
archbishopric especially. And, be- 
cause one good favor calls for an- 
other, Loftus begs his patron’s in- 
tercession in securing for him the 
deanery of St. Patrick’s. Cecil is 
not successful in his second inter- 
cession, assuming he interceded, 
because Loftus had to be satisfied 
with his archbishopric. The game 
of deception between the queen and 
Shane O’Neill is judiciously pre- 


sented. Elizabeth was no saint, 
and neither was Shane. Their ex- 
changes of subtleties, flatteries, 


threats, promises, and half prom- 
ises make a splendid background 
for some future historical novelist. 
Shane in the author’s portrayal is 
not free from grave sins in person 
and in policies. And perhaps his 
tragic death is not unmerited. Yet 
you will discover elements of nobil- 
ity in the man. In more tempered 
times he might have served his 
country better. 

Philip II. of Spain is a figure in 
this record. He appears as a halt- 
ing, hesitating temporizer who 
would like to possess Ireland as a 
dependency but is afraid of the 
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cost. We always discover him in 
an attitude of hesitation. He never 
seems to have a fixed mind. His 
treatment of the brave Fitzmaurice, 
chieftain of Munster, is disgraceful. 
It admits of no defense. 

It will be news to some of us at 
least that Don John of Austria, who 
won Pope Paul V.’s crusade against 
Constantinople, was considered for 
the leadership of the Spanish and 
Papal forces which were to invade 
Ireland. Don John, as a reward, 
was to be united with Queen Mary 
of Scotland and was to be acclaimed 
king of Ireland. But neither Span- 
ish nor Papal armies ever assem- 
bled. 

The person of Steckley, who ap- 
pears and disappears like a shadow 
man all along these pages, is not 
easy to appraise. He shows ability, 
and at times seems not unworthy of 
high trusts. But his final act of 
treachery when on June 26, 1577, 
he sailed out of Lisbon and out of 
Irish life forever with the troops he 
had collected for an Irish invasion, 
definitely brands him as a traitor. 

Of the prominent ecclesiastics, 
Archbishop MacGibbon of Cashel, 
Walsh of Meath, Creagh of Armagh 
make no compromises with the new 
religion. The author arrives at the 
conclusion, after some pages of dis- 
cussion, that not more than seven 
bishops subscribed to the queen’s 
spiritual supremacy in the Dublin 
parliament of 1560. 

As said already, the figure of 
James Fitzmaurice, the Munster 
chief who waited in vain for help 
from Pope and King, is tragic and 
lonely. We see him all through the 
record courageous and cultured. A 
man whose enlightened faith de- 
served more generous loyalties. 

Father Ronan has bestowed a dis- 
tinct illumination on a dark period 
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in our annals. As revealed to us in 
this dispassionate chronicle the rec- 
ord is not all glowing. But it is an 
impressive record for all that: im- 
pressive in its unadorned literal- 
ness, without the decoration of rhet- 
oric or the warmth of racial enthu- 
siasms. P. J.C. 


The Catholic Question, 1688-1829. 
By Philip Hughes. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $3.00. 

The centenary of Catholic Eman- 
cipation in Great Britain has been 
the occasion for the appearance of a 
great number of books, some of 
them of ephemeral value only, oth- 
ers fit to take their place with the 
best productions of Catholic schol- 
arship. Father Hughes’s book, sub- 
titled “A Study in Political His- 
tory,” falls most decidedly into the 
latter category. It is a masterly 
and at the same time highly read- 
able treatment of a very difficult 
and complicated historical question. 

The author brings the subject of 
Catholic Emancipation into relation 
with the revolution of 1688, which 
finally ousted the Stuarts from the 
throne of England and established 
William, Prince of Orange, as king. 
The subsequent period of the “As- 
cendancy” of the Whig landed aris- 
tocracy was a bitter one for the 
Catholics of England, living under 
a hostile organization buttressed by 
the established Church of England, 
strong political power and a closely 
knit economic system. Neverthe- 
less, the very excess of abuse proved 
to be the factor which made Eman- 
cipation inevitable and which led to 
other far-reaching changes in Eng- 
lish political life. 

Father Hughes brings out clearly 
the supreme importance of the Irish 
part in the struggle for political 
freedom for Catholics under the 
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British crown. Readers who desire 
to obtain a clear and properly pro- 
portioned understanding of the va- 
rious elements in the struggle will 
be grateful for having their atten- 
tion drawn to the relative popula- 
tions of England and Ireland at the 
time. This factor cannot be neg- 
lected in a system wherein force of 
numbers must exercise a decisive 
influence in the long run. 

Father Hughes writes with a di- 
rectness and frankness which add 
to the readableness of his book. 
The vividness of his narrative is in- 
creased by its freedom from “fine” 
writing and deliberate striving after 
merely literary effects: one may cite 
his sketch of social and religious 
life in eighteenth century England 
as an example. G. D. M. 


A Short History of the French Peo- 
ple. By Charles Guignebert. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 2 vols. 
$15.00. 

Some one has wisely said that the 
curse of the age is the making of 
textbooks. As a compendium 
Guignebert’s manual is too bulky 
and too expensive, and as a history 
it is too obviously biased to please 
anyone but a student about to pass 
an examination in an anti-clerical 
lycée of present-day France. Before 
we opened its pages we knew that 
the Catholic Church would be con- 
demned in her saints, her doctrines, 
her policies and her institutions; 
we felt confident that the cutthroats 
of the French Revolution would be 
commended for “their dignity, good 
conscience and loyalty to ideals”; 
we were certain that Louis XIV. 
would be guilty of every enormity, 
and the Corsican adventurer scored 
for robbing the Revolution of its 
triumph. We were not disap- 
pointed. The Church in the Mid- 

















dle Ages, Guignebert tells us, was 
sunk in superstition, and suffered 
greatly from “clerical incompe- 
tence”; thirteenth century Scholas- 
ticism in the height of its glory was 
nothing but “a sterile disputation 
about words, and an arbitrary com- 
bination of inconsistent concepts”; 
the visions of Joan of Arc were 
fancies due to “religious exaltation,” 
which would have been laughed at 
had the Saracens conquered at Poi- 
tiers, as our professor would have 
wished. Bossuet was a poor con- 
troversialist, for he was defeated 
forsooth in the lists by the unpre- 
tending Claude. Guignebert cer- 
tainly has no sense of humor, for 
he writes of Fouquier-Tinville, the 
greatest scoundrel France ever pro- 
duced: “He was a worthy official 
who did his work with great regu- 
larity and a good conscience.” Even 
the devil himself would see the joke 
of sending such a paragon to the 
guillotine. He was murdered alas! 
in the house of his friends like 
Robespierre, “who deserves our 
honor and respect for his dignity 
and courage.” We despise history 
written to order. B. L. C. 


Foreign Publications——Louis Ber- 
trand has put in book form the his- 
tory of the construction of the Esco- 
rial, Philippe 11. a ' Escorial (Paris: 
L’Artisan du Livre. 15fr.), which 
appeared a year or so ago in the 
pages of the Revue des Deux Mon- 


des. It was the passion of. Philip’s 
life, as was Versailles of Louis 
XIV.’s. The two buildings give us 


at once the measure of the two 
men. No king in history has been the 
object of so many adverse judg- 
ments as Philip II. of Spain. His 
own secretary, Antonio Perez, and 
William of Orange calumniated him 
to justify their treason. English 
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writers called him the “demon of 
the South,” because they hated the 
Catholic Church whose avowed 
champion he was in the sixteenth 
century. They picture him as ava- 
ricious, ambitious, jealous, cruel, 
hypocritical, a poisoner and an as- 
sassin. Part of the indictment is 
true, but his adversaries put too 
much paint on the brush. He was a 
good father, a good husband; a man 
who could weep bitter tears when 
he heard of the execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and write most ten- 
der, affectionate letters to his 
daughters, while absorbed in world 
affairs. He washed the feet of the 
poor on Holy Thursday and served 
them at table. He spent many a 
day for some thirty years before the 
Blessed Sacrament praying with the 
monks of the Escorial. He bore 
failure without a murmur, and died 
full of confidence in God. 

“Nothing could be more helpful to 
present philosophizing than a ‘Back 
to Plato’ movement; but it would 
have to be back to the dramatic, 
restless .. . inquiring Plato of the 
Dialogues, trying one mode of at- 
tack after another to see what it 
might yield; back to the Plato 
whose highest flight of metaphysics 
always terminated with a social and 
practical turn, and not to the arti- 
ficial Plato constructed by unimagi- 
native commentators who treat him 
as the original university profes- 
sor.” So writes Professor George 
Dewey in Contemporary American 
Philosophy, 1930. Some of these 
phrases characterize Platon (Paris: 
E. Flammarion. 12fr.) by a great 


French Platonist, Auguste Diés, for 
it is the questing, questioning Plato 
presented here, whose take-offs into 
the empyrean of abstract thought 
resulted in fructifying ideas and 
viable theories. 


The author relates 
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Plato imaginatively to his back- 
ground, narrates the events of his 
life, and expounds the genesis and 
growth of his ideas with a minimum 
of discussion of dates, and attribu- 
tion. There are impressive paral- 
lels, formal and implicit, between 
Plato’s time and our own. “The 
faith of that age,” says Diés, “was 
limitless in the power of human ini- 
tiative,” and he thinks that it was 
this trust in the will of man that 
generated that well-known formula 
of ancient pragmatism—man is the 
measure of all things. 

In 1928 Professor John Burnet, 
the distinguished English Platonist, 
predicted “a return of the world to 
Plato in all essentials.” Plato’s age 
like our own was an age of science, 
of mathematics. The medium of 


thought to-day is mathematics; al- 
most it has become the language of 


scholars. There is also a marked 
trend toward metaphysics, so long 
cast out and’ despised, and voices 
are heard asking for a return to 
Plato, “the master of those who 
seek”—to quote Professor Diés—to 
Aristotle, the master of those who 
know. Because of its flexibility, its 
spiritual substance, Prof. Diés be- 
lieves that the destinies of Plato- 
nism are not yet closed. It is to be 
hoped that this recent addition to 
Les Grands Ceeurs may find an ade- 
quate translation. 

Sainte Jeanne de Chantal, by Vic- 
tor Giraud (Paris: E. Flammarion. 
12fr.), is worthy of its inclusion in 
the same series, for it is a particu- 
larly human document. The author 
has done full justice to St. Jane 
Frances’ early married life and 
widowhood and her schooling in 
Christian spirituality, first of all un- 
der a very unwise director and then 
under St. Francis de Sales. There 
is an excellent account of the origin 
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and growth of the Visitation Insti- 
tute, but it is for its depicting of the 
human side of the saint’s life that 
M. Giraud’s book is especially valu- 
able and deserves wider reading 
than it is likely to gain in this coun- 
try until it appears in an English 
translation—a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. 

La Réforme en Angleterre: Le 
Schisme Anglican. Henry VIII. 
(1509-1547), by G. Constant (Paris: 
Perrin et Cie. 50fr.), is the best 
history of the Anglican Schism that 
has appeared in French. The au- 
thor, a professor of the Catholic In- 
stitute of Paris, has studied care- 
fully the original sources, which he 
quotes extensively at the close of 
his volume. In fact his notes cover 
450 pages to 280 pages of text. He 
traces accurately the remote and 
proximate causes of Henry’s breach 
with Rome, emphasizing the abso- 
lutist and lustful King’s anger at 
Rome’s refusal to grant him a di- 
vorce from Catherine of Aragon. 
He brings out clearly the utter sub- 
serviency of the English hierarchy, 
who wrote, and voted for the royal 
supremacy contrary to the teaching 
of the past eight hundred years of 
English loyalty. He contrasts the 
courtier Bishops, Gardiner of Win- 
chester, Stokesley of London, Bon- 
ner of Hereford, and Tunstall of 
Durham with the one loyal Bishop, 
Fisher, and his friend, Sir Thomas 
More. M. Constant draws a good 
portrait of the arch scoundrel, 
Thomas Cromwell, who gained the 
King’s favor by despoiling the mon- 
asteries, and lost it by his advocacy 
of the King’s fifth marriage with 
the ugly daughter of the Duke of 
Cleves; and another of the married 
Archbishop Cranmer, who granted 
divorces like a modern American 
law court, and kept himself in pow- 




















er till the end of Henry’s reign by a 
constant policy of lying and dis- 
simulation. We must go back to 
the worst days of pagan Rome to 
find a character as despicable as 
Henry Tudor. 

A scholarly treatise on St. Augus- 
tine’s teaching on marriage, La Doc- 
trine de Mariage selon Saint Augus- 
tin (Paris: G. Beauchesne. 30fr.), 
written some twelve years ago by 
Rev. Bernard A. Pereira, O.F.M., 
has just been edited by Rev. Leon- 
ard de Carvalho de Castro, O.F.M., 
in view of the centenary of St. Au- 
gustine. No other writer as far as 
we know has ever made so complete 
a synthesis of St. Augustine’s teach- 
ing. Eight chapters treat of the in- 
stitution, nature, purpose, morality 
and indissolubility of marriage, and 
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summarize St. Augustine’s strong 
denunciations of divorce, mixed 
marriages, adultery, etc. Special 
attention is paid to the historical 
development of St. Augustine’s 
teaching, and his method of meet- 
ing the false views of the Mani- 
cheans and Pelagians of his time.— 
The same publisher sends us a 
French translation of the four Gos- 
pels, L’Evangile de Notre Seigneur 
Jésus Christ, by Rev. Paul Jouon, 
S.J., with critical grammatical notes 
explaining the text, special empha- 
sis being laid upon the Aramaic 
equivalent of many a Greek word 
and phrase. The volume supposes 
in its readers a good knowledge of 
the Greek of the New Testament and 
of Hebrew, but given this equipment 
it will prove its value. 
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